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PREFACE, 



This book has been written in response to enquiries for 
a work similar to The Story Thread, but of a more 
advanced character. Overlapping has, therefore, been 
avoided wherever possible. The book is so designed that 
it may be used either as a text-book, or as a reader, but it 
does not profess to be exhaustive. My object has been 
to avoid burdening it with unnecessary names, and atten- 
tion has been confined to such works as it is desirable for 
the learner to read himself. 

Booh Ways is, daringly perhaps, brought up to present 
times. In the study of literature we need to encourage 
the impression that it is a living, vital force, not a finished 
story. This impression is surely weakened by the prac- 
tice, common among writers of school books, of finishing 
the record of English Literature at a date much too far 
back to have any significance to the young student. 

Most teachers of literature have experienced the sur- 
prised and quickened interest with which children receive 
the works of living authors. The connection: between 
the authors of to-day and earlier writers is in this wa}^ 
made more vital and more real. 

Author and publisher alike tender thanks to the follow- 
ing for permission to reprint copyright extracts : — 

Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton (Extracts from the Poetry 
of Swinburne) ; Mr. John Masefield (Ca^'g'oss); Mr. Henry 
Newbolt [Drakes Drum); Mr. John Lane {All S^mg, 
by Eichard le Gallienne) ; Messrs. Smith Elder and Co. 
(Eobert Bridges' The Cliff Top and Eobert Browning's 
Asolando) ; Messrs. Macmillan and Co. (Extracts from 
Christina Eossetti); Messsjs. Longmans, Green and Co, 
(Extracts from William Morris) ; Messrs. Ellis (Extracts 
from Dante Gabriel Eossetti) ; Messrs. Chatto and Windus 
(Extracts from E. L. Stevenson's works). 

November, 1918. EDITH KIMPTON. 
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CHAPTER I. 
* 



The Beginnings of English Literature. 



It is difficult sometimes to decide exactly what people, 
mean when they talk about the " Literature " of a 
country, but we may fairly say that any book which 
is of value to men, gives them pleasure in reading, and 
helps to make them better and nobler, has a right to 
the name. Sometimes people are inclined to admire 
a work merely because it belongs to another age ; on 
the other hand, when a book has become very old we 
are apt to forget it altogether. This is perhaps partly 
because even language gradually grows old-fashioned, 
and is then difficult to understand. 

Let us try to go back to the very beginning of 
literature in England. When this land was called 
Britain, and before our far-away ancestors came from 
their real homes in the north of Europe and settled 
in the island, it is quite likely that they knew a great 
many stories ; they probably had poetry too. In fact. 
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we are pretty sure that they were a song-loving race. 
We cannot speak with any certainty until we find poems 
that were written down. We know that our ancestors 
had at least some poetry before they came here, because 
scraps of it have been preserved. Probably they had 
a good stock. 

The oldest poem we possess is the story of the great 
hero Beowulf, who performed such mighty feats against 
Grendel and the fire drake, and died at last fighting 
to defend his people. Although this was so long ago, 
English people still seem to see the smoke of Beowulf's 
funeral pyre, and they claim the poem as English, 
although the hero of whom it tells belonged to a sister 
race only. 

Literature, in England itself, had its earliest home in 
the north of the country. In Northumbria lived our 
earliest poet and our earliest writer of prose. The 
latter, Baeda (the Venerable Bede, as he is usually 
called), lived in a monastery at Jarrow, and from him 
we learn of Caedmon, the first English poet who is 
known to us by name. Caeduion was originally a 
servant in a monastery and a herdsman. Only when 
he was growing old did he learn to make poetry, and 
then used his gift in writing poems to glorify God, 
who had given him the power. We have several poems 
which we may be sure are by Caedmon. 

The next very old poet is Cynewulf. Of him we 
know very little besides his name, and this we have 
only because he chose to put it, in riddle form, in some 
of his poems. We possess several beautiful poems 
written by Cynewulf. The English people have always 
been fond of describing the wonderful things they see 
around them in woods and fields, and most English poets, 
ancient and modern, have loved the sea. These charac- 
teristics are very strongly shown in the work of Cynewulf, 
In one of his poems he gives a most wonderful description 
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of an imaginary country in which perfect happiness and 
beauty are to be found. He calls it "The Happy Land." 
This is his description, put into modern prose : — 

" I have heard that, far away in the eastern parts, 
lies a most beautiful land, famed among men. This 
land is not known to many of the earth-dwellers in 
the world, for, through the wisdom of God, it is kept 
hidden from men who sin. The plain there is all bright, 
blessed with joy and the loveliest scents of the earth. 
To the happy ones there are often made plain the joy of 
music and the doors of heaven. It is a joyous place, 
with green fields spreading wide under the trees. Eain 
and snow cannot come there, nor the nip of frost, 
neither the flame of fire, nor the rush of hail : no 
soaking of dew nor great heat of the sun, no biting 
cold ; neither can scorching heat nor winter storm injure 
any man. The whole land lies blest and peaceful, a 
lovely land blossoming with flowers." 

With Bede himself English prose began, although 
most of his works were written in Latin. Bede tried 
to make English prose fit for the expression of the 
noblest thoughts. When he died, he was busy dictating 
an English translation of St. John's Gospel. Most of 
his works, except the Latin books, were lost, however ; 
so we must consider that English prose had its true 
beginning in the hands of another man who is famed 
in many ways. 

King Alfeed, in the midst of his wars with the 
Danes, and many cares of state, found time to attend 
to the teaching of his people, and Northumbria was 
no longer the chief centre of English learning. Alfred 
and his helpers founded schools and colleges, and pre- 
pared for the use of the people books in the native 
tongue. Alfred himself tells us how disappointed he 
is to find so few people able to read, and how he 
intends to spread knowledge as fast as he and his 
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bishops and priests possibly can, by translating, copying, 
and lending books. 

Alfred's choice of reading for the people in his realm 
was very wide and varied. He was interested in many 
different things, and tried to arouse enthusiasm among 
his subjects. He and his helpers therefore translated 
anything and everything that they thought would attract 
the eager students, or would be profitable for them to 
know. This work was chiefly done in prose, for Alfred 
was no poet, although he appears to have loved reading 
poetry. 

The king laid great stress upon the importance of 
national records, and, during his reign, the Saxon 
Chronicle was most carefully kept. This gave short 
but vivid accounts of his wars with the Danes, and 
other events of national importance. Sometimes, too, 
battle songs and short poems were inserted in the 
Chronicle, and we have at least one fine song giving 
an account of a battle which occurred in 993. This 
poem was plainly written by an eye-witness. He tells 
exactly what he actually saw men do in the fight, and 
mentions the heroes by name. The Battle of Maldon 
is a most stirring and thrilling war-song. 

In some cases the notices of battles are quite short 
and dry, especially those concerning Danish victories. 
The chronicler, on these occasions, carefully refrains 
from enlarging on the matter, and generally ends his 
record with the statement : " The Danes had power on 
the battlefield." This is often his polite way of saying 
that the English were badly beaten. 

Alfred, however, did not confine his attention to 
history. He translated, and had translated, religious 
books and volumes of old stories. The king was always 
keenly interested in anything that travellers could tell 
him about lands outside his own. One of his chief 
servants was a Norwegian traveller called Ohthere. 
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Alfred never tired of listening to this man's stories 
of the wonders he had seen, and of hearing how he 
f ought wave and wild storm in the cold, mysterious, 
northern seas. Strange and exciting tales, too, Ohthere 
" saede his hlaforde " (told his lord) of hunting the 
mighty horshwsel (walrus) and trapping reindeer. 
Alfred kept records of all these adventures, and, when 
he translated a history of the world written by one 
Orosius, he added some of the strange tales he had 
heard from the lips of his Norwegian friend. 

In this history, too, we get an account of the mys- 
terious race of women who lived " ^r thabm the 
Eomeburg getimbred w^re " (before Eome was built). 
These people were called " Amazons." In war and 
hunting they were as strong and skilful as men, and 
troubled all the kings who were unlucky enough to 
encounter them. Orosius thought it was disgraceful 
that women should cause so much disturbance, and 
King Alfred appears to share his annoyance. He 
writes : " Quoth Orosius, hit is scondlic (it is shame- 
ful) that these wretched women should have defied 
the cleverest and boldest men in all the world." 

The English people rejoiced in stories of brave deeds, 
such as those they knew from the poem about Beowulf ; 
and, although they were shocked like their king, at the 
doings of the Amazons, they could fully appreciate a 
courageous act, even when performed by a woman. We 
have evidence of this in an old English poem called 
Judith. Briefly, the story is this : Judith was a very 
lovely woman who lived in the city of Bethulia. The 
people were oppressed by a wicked tyrant called Holo- 
fernes. Judith commanded watchers to be set at the 
gates, and sallied forth to the camp of the enemy. 
Holofernes, admiring her beauty, wished to make her 
his wife. Judith followed the messengers to his gor- 
geous tent, but, once inside, she drew a great sword 
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and cut off the head of the tyrant. Then she and her 
handmaiden returned to BethuHa, rejoicing that the 
tyrant was dead and the city free. Her people received 
her gladly, and gave her the sword of Holofernes and his 
bloodstained helmet, as a memorial of her adventure. 

It will be as well here to remind ourselves that Old 
Enghsh poetry does not only differ from modern poetry 
in language. In the first place, rime, as we understand 
it, was unknown to these writers. All their poetry was 
in alliterative verse. That is to say, a certain number 
of words in each line began with the same sound. The 
lines were long, and the chief words in a line carried 
the chief stress. This kind of verse was peculiarly suited 
to poems w4iich were chanted by the minstrel to the 
accompaniment of his harp. IVloreover, the long, stately 
lines gave a dignity to verse which treated of strife and 
war and deeds of bravery. 

Besides the works already mentioned, we have a good 
many relics of Old English — both poetry and prose — • 
some laws, some charters given to various townships 
and monasteries, riddles, hymns, and some charms to be 
used in times of distress or illness. These remnants are 
not all in the same dialect. Alfred's dialect was West 
Saxon ; some of these are in the Kentish dialect, some in 
the Northern. It was the dialect known as East Midland 
which gradually became most important, and formed the 
foundation of our Modern English. 

Some of the laws are interesting because of the liglit 
they throw upon the customs of our tenth century 
ancestors. For example : " Be wuda onfenge butan 
leafe (concerning wood taken without permission). Gif 
mon thonne aceorfe an trdbwe (if a man cuts down a 
tree) thaet maege 30 swln under gestandan (under 
which 30 pigs might stand), ond wyrth undierne (and 
is found out) geselle 60 scillinga" (he must forfeit 
60 shillings). 
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Many of the Old English poems and hymns are most 
beautiful, and it is a pity that they should be neglected and 
forgotten because they are in an old-fashioned language. 

In the reign of King Stephen the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
was given up. The records had been getting less and less 
accurate during all the troublous times following upon 
the Conquest. Even by this time the language in which 
it was written had changed considerably. English had 
had rqany adventures since it had been the tongue of 
Caedmon and Alfred. When the Chronicle ended, people 
almost forgot the old alliterative method of writing, and, 
when they wrote again, it was " Middle English " and 
not " Old English " that they used. 



GHAPTEE II. 
ft 



Writings in Middle English. 



The Normans, when they conquered England, brought 
with them many strange things besides their weapons 
and their clothes. Norman methods of living, of feeding 
and cooking differed from those of the Saxons, and they 
spoke an unknown tongue. Moreover, they brought 
with them their own ways of writing poetry, and 
endless stories, well known in Normandy, but new to 
the English. The Normans spoke a kind of French. 
Norman poets, too, always wrote in rhyme, and very 
good rhymers they were. 

When the English people began to forgive Duke 
William and his followers for beating them, they were 
not slow to learn all they could from their new country- 
men. They listened eagerly to the songs they sang, and 
soon learned French ways of rhyming and singing. Some 
of them quite gave up the Old English alliterative way 
of writing, but just at first, rhyme and alliteration were 
mixed together in some poems. For a time it seemed as 
if poetry slept; but when John was king, it began to 
awaken. The poets appeared to care more for their 
native tongue than the writers of prose, for the latter 
usually wrote in Latin, which was considered the 
"learned language," and, of course, could not be under- 
stood by everybody. 

In the middle of John's reign, a most interesting 
poem was written by a man named Layamon. We 
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shall have to speak about this again later on, so we 
will only pause here to say that it was called Brut, 
and was written in the old kind of verse, except when 
the poet forgot, and used a new-fashioned rhyme. Brut, 
or Brutus, to give him his full name, is a " legendary " 
character. That is to say, we hear a great many stories 
about him, but cannot now be sure if he ever really lived. 
He was supposed to have been the first man to make a 
kingdom in Britain. This poem is only one of very many 
written in Middle English. 

There was a strange one written about fifty years 
later. It is about animals. In the Middle Ages the 
•curiosity of the people concerning strange lands and 
curious creatures seems to have been quite boundless 
and rather unreasoning. This poem is called A Bestiary, 
because it is about beasts. 

The writers of the day were always anxious to teach 
a lesson, to moralize ; and, as in ^Msop's Fables, animal 
stories afforded plenty of opportunity for this kind of 
treatment. Let us take an instance from the Bestiary, 
by way of illustration. This is what we read of the ant: 

" The mire (ant) is magti (strong), mikel ge swinketh 

(much it toils) 
In sumer and in softe weder (weather). 
In the hervest hardilike (busily) gangeth (goes) 
And renneth (runs) rapelike (quickly) and resteth 

seldum 
And fecheth her fode (food)." 

'Then the writer proceeds to point out that we should be 
like ants and work " this little wile that we wunen (live) 
in this werld." 

Middle English literature, poetry and prose alike, is 
full of teaching. Some of the directions given to the 
people seem very queer to us to-day. There is one very 
iamous prose book called The Ancren Biivle. This 
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peculiar title means The Law of the Anchoresses (nuns)^ 
and the book is interesting, since it shows us how 
women were expected to live when they had decided 
to give their lives and thoughts to the Church and the- 
poor. Among many other rules, the anchoresses ar& 
told that they must have a curtain over their windows 
and must keep " no best but kat one " (no beast but a 
cat), and must not talk too much lest they become like 
" cacklynge Eve." 

By the time we come to the reign of Edvrard III. 
most poets had given up writing in the old way, and 
wrote in French rhyming metres only, tliough one or 
two went back to the older fashion. The great victories: 
of the reign of Edward III. kindled a desire for political 
poems, and we have eleven most lively and exciting war- 
songs written by a poet named Minot. Perhaps, after 
all, the language is not very different from that of our 
twentieth century, and certainly the thoughts are very 
much the same as those expressed by later poets. Here, 
is one verse of a song about Edward in France : 

" When Sir Philip of France herd tell 
That King Edward in feld walld dwell 
Then gayned him no glee 
He trusted of no better bote (remedy) 
But both on hors and on fote (foot) 
He hasted him to flee." 

One of the poets who, unlike Minot, went back to 
alliterative verse, was the unknown man who wrote the 
story of Sir Gaivayne and the Grene Knight. He wrote 
three or four poems besides this, some of them on Bible 
subjects ; but the most beautiful is not altogether in the 
old metre, and is called Pearl. It shows the love of 
trees and flowers which has been noticed in the work of 
earlier poets; but there is something, somebody rather, 
who appears for the first time in Enghsh poetry — a little 
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girl. She was the poet's own little child, and her nam© 
was Margery (which means Pearl). One day tlie poet 
lost her, she died, and he was very sad. Soon after- 
wards he lay down on a green bank, beside a little 
stream. The bank was covered with daisies, the place 
was very quiet and the sun high ; the poet fell asleep. 
He dreamed this dream : 

On the other side of the stream is a beautiful city. 
White towers and glittering gates flash in the sunlight, 
whilst even the gravel on the ground glistens and shines. 
Many people are in the city. Among them stands at 
white-robed figure, a maiden, with pearls on her dress 
and in her hair. She comes towards him, and he recog- 
nises Margery. Anxiously he tries to cross the stream, 
but the little girl tells him she is now a queen in a new 
city belonging to God, and that her father cannot come 
to her yet, nor can she come to him ; but, some day, ha 
will be able to come. 

Then the dreamer awakes, and prays that God will 
make him good enough to join his little daughter in the 
fair city, and will grant that all men may be His ser- 
vants, and "precious pearls to please Him." 

Pearl is one of the first dream poems in English, but 
it is by no means the last. Poets at all times have 
been fond of telling their dreams or of putting the stories 
they had to tell in dream form. The poet who wrote 
Pearl used the dialect which was spoken in the West of 
England and, as we have said, he was in some ways an 
old-fashioned poet. We do not know his name, but we 
do know the name of another poet who wrote in the 
West Midland dialect. 

In the time of King Edward III., in spite of the king's 
brilliant victories abroad, the people sufl^ered many hard- 
ships at home. They were repeatedly attacked by dread- 
ful plagues, while violent storms and tempests ruined 
their crops and sank them into depths of misery and 
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poverty. In the midst of all this, the men who should 
have tried to help the people, failed them. Many of the 
clergy, instead of staying in their parishes and endeavour- 
ing to lighten the distresses of those under their care, 
went away to London and other big cities to do the best 
they could for themselves. There lived at this time a 
man who was being trained to be a priest. As a boy, 
he was sent to a monastery school, and learned to write 
and read, and perhaps to paint the beautiful illuminated 
manuscripts which we admire so much to-day. As he 
grew older, he found that, although all w^as peace and 
contentment inside the monastery, his fellow-men out- 
side in the world were often very wretched. He learned 
too that sometimes their wretchedness made them sinful. 
It seemed to him that he was doing no good shut up 
there among the hills, even though he was quiet, com- 
fortable, and happy. He could not rest ; so away he 
went to London. There it did not take him long to find 
out that all his fears as to the condition of the people 
were only too true. 

William Langland, who, as far as we can tell, lived 
from 1332 to 1400, had a wife and a little daughter, but 
he did not take them away to the peaceful country ; 
they stayed in London. He earned a little money by 
singing in the churches and by copying papers for 
lawyers. Day by day, Langland, who was very tall and 
gaunt, strode through the streets of the city. He was 
always dressed in sombre clothes. As he passed the 
shops, the men outside tried to persuade him to go in 
and buy. " Come ! " they would shout sometimes, 
" Hote pies ! bote " ! but Long Will took no notice. 
He did not even smile, he was too sad for that. 
Often he passed grand ladies and gentlemen with fur 
trimmings on their velvet clothes. Most of the people 
bowed to them or raised their hats, but Langland used 
to look straight in front of him and stride on hastily. 
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He was thinking of tlie poor people in the back streets, 
and liot anger made him feel tliat he dared scarcely trust 
himself to look at the great people who might have 
helped so much and did — just nothing. 

At last he could keep silence no longer. He knew 
that nobody would listen to poor Will Langland if he 
spoke, so he began to write poetry such as he had 
sometimes read in the monastery. The poem was very 
serious. Langland's thoughts flew back to his country 
home, and he pretended that he had fallen asleep on 
the slope of the Malvern Hills and dreamed it all. 

" On a May morning on Malverne hulles " the poem 
begins. It tells how the dreamer sees hundreds and 
hundreds of people trying to find the way to Saint 
Truth. Nobody knows the way. Most of the rich 
people, and even the clergy, are too wicked to trouble 
about Truth, and the poor people, although half-starved, 
are too lazy to work. The people are told that all their 
troubles, plagues, storms, and the rest, have come upon 
them through sin. In the end, a ploughman, very poor 
but good, shows the crowd the way to find St. Truth : 
by toiling hard and living good lives and trying to help 
their neighbours. The name of the poor ploughman is 
Piers, and the poem is called The Vision of William 
concerning Piers the Ploughman. Langland wrote about 
several other visions, and his poems helped to make 
people see that rich and poor must help one another 
at home, and not think only of fighting for new land 
abroad. 



CHAPTER III. 



Chaucer. 

" As antique stories tellen us." 
-J 

Geoffrey Chaucee, servant of the royal house under 
several masters, wrote poetry very unlike that of Lang- 
land. There is none of the latter's bitter resentment in 
Chaucer's outlook upon life. On the Malvern Hills he 
would have seen only the sunlit slopes, and would scarce 
have spent a fleeting thought on the sin and misery 
lying away in the mists below. When he likes, Chaucer 
can be serious enough, and in The Ganterhury Tales gives 
pictures of people in all classes of life ; but his way of 
viewing the sins and follies of men is kindly and tolerant. 
He loves the fields and the flowers, he loves to study 
men and women in their times of gaiety ; with these 
things he fills his poetry. The good things of life attract 
Chaucer as much as the prospective feast at the Tabard 
Inn attracted his Canterbury pilgrims. He never returns 
to the old poetical methods, and is continually experi- 
menting with some new metre which he has learned 
from France. The poemsiie has left unfinished give the 
impression that he was apt to start work on a subject in 
haste and, repenting or tiring, cast it aside for another. 
We all know how the extensive plan which he had 
formed for his great poem. The Ganterhury Tales, 
gradually narrowed as he worked at it, until the four 
tales which each pilgrim was originally pledged to tell 
dwindled to less than one. 
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The way in which Chaucer describes the pilgrims, in 
the prologue to The Canterbury Tales, is a striking proof 
of his keen observation of people. The wif of Bath, 
with her hat as large as a " targe " ; the " yong squyer," 
with his daisy-embroidered doublet and " lokkes crulle " 
'(curled) ; the yeoman in his " cote and hood of grene,'' 
and, nofe least, the nun, with her dainty straight nose 
and grey eyes, are as familiar to us as people we meet 
in real life. The tales which these people tell on the 
road to Canterbury show that Chaucer was a master of 
narrative poetry. 

Much of the information we have concerning Chaucer's 
life, his writings and his service about the court, is gained 
from references in his own works, while, in other cases, 
though he is not actually speaking about himself, we 
may be sure that he is expressing his own opinion. He 
says, for instance, about the Clerk of Oxford : 

" For him was lever have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bokes clad in blak or reed 
Than robes rich or fithele or gay sautyre " (psaltery). 

Chaucer himself preferred books, too, although ha 
would doubtless have delighted in the fiddle. He tells 
ns that, even after a long day's work at the Customs 
House, he would sit over a book far into the night, 
till his look was " fully dawsed " (dazed). There was 
only one thing he loved better than books ; that was 
the open air. He says, in The Legend of Good Women : 

" Thor is game noon (none) 
That fro my bokes maketh me to goon (go) 
But (unless) hit be seldom on the holyday ; 
Save certaynly when that the month of May 
Is comen, and that I here the foules singe ' ■ 

And that the floures ginnen for to springe, 
Farewel my book and my devocioun ! " 
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Chaucer is always telling tales about birds and flowers. 
One of his poems is called The Parlement oj Foules (The 
Council of Birds), and in this he makes eagles and other 
birds play the parts of famous people. Almost all his 
poems have a story in them, and most of them are gay 
stories. We can tell that he particularly wanted to write 
a comedy; he says so in the tragedy called Troilus and 
Gressida : 

" Go litel book, go litel myn tragedie, 

Ther god thy maker yet ere that he dye 
So send might to make in som comedie ! 

And, for ther is so great diversitie 

In English and in Vv^yting of our tonge 

So preye I god that noon miswryte thee." 

The greatest story-telling poem of all, of course, is The 
Canterbury Tales, for in this long poem the characters, 
who are pilgrims, amuse one another with stories. The 
tales are very different in kind, and are not all equally 
interesting ; all except two are in poetry. One of the 
exceptions is the parson's, which is very dull. The poet 
himself began to tell a tale called Sir Thopas, in wlaich 
he made fun of the romantic ballads which were popular 
in France and in England; but it was rather silly, at 
least the host said so, and made him stop and beoin 
again. Whereupon, Chaucer told a very dull prose 
tale. Among the most interesting of the tales, we 
may count that told by the nun's attendant priest about 
Pertelote and Chanticleer, the legend of a little Christian 
boy, told by the nun herself, and the clerk's tale of 
Patient Griselda. The tales told by the knight and 
his son, stories of bold men and fair ladies, are both 
charming. The knight tells the tale of Palamon and 
Arcite, tw^o young gallants who are in prison, and, from 
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their window see "Emelye the shene " (beautiful), with 
whom they both fall in love. Then they quarrel about 
her ; Palamon says he loved her first, while Arcite 
declares that anyway he first knew she was a real 
woman and not a goddess. They go through many 
adventures : 

The squire relates the history of "Cambuskan bold" 
and his fair lady daughter, Canacee. 

" The King of Arable and of Inde " sends a messenger 
to the court with gifts for Cambuskan and his daughter. 
To the king he brings a brazen horse, which will go 
anywhere upon the turning of a pin, and a mighty 
sword w^iich will pierce anything. Canacee's presents 
are a magic mirror and a ring which gives the power 
of understanding the speech of all birds. The story 
breaks off suddenly whilst Canacee is talking to a hawk 
in the wood, and remains unfinished. 

In Langland's poetry there are certain passages which 
may be called comic (for example the description of the 
Seven Deadly Sins), but the humour is very grim and 
dreadful. Chaucer is never tired of having a joke, and 
when he finds in the life around him people and things 
of which he disapproves, he tries to make them better 
by poking fun at them, and making sly jokes at their 
expense. At the same time, there is never anything 
really cruel in his fun. Over and over again Chaucer's 
poetry contains jokes which some people fail to see, or, 
worse still, mistake for sober earnest. 

One could write pages about the story-telling which 
is found in what are called " Chaucer's minor poems," 
for not in The Canterbury Tales only does he give us 
stories. We can choose here only one of these, minor 
poems, called The Hous of Fame. Like so much of our 
early English poetry, it is in the guise of a dream. 
Chaucer opens the poem by saying that he cannot 
pretend to know how dreams come or why they are 
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sent ; but he does know that no man, not even " King 
Nobugodonosor " himself ever dreamed a dream like this! 

" Ne no man elles, me bifor (before me) mette (dreamed) 
I trowe stedfastly, so w^onderful a dream as I." 

He tells us that he had the dream on December 10th, 
and then begins the story : The poet finds himself in a 
temple made entirely of glass, on the walls of which 
are pictures illustrating all the wonderful stories of old 
time. He cannot understand the place at all, and 
decides to go out and see if he can find any man 
" stering " (stirring) who can explain things to him. 
Outside he sees an enormous golden eagle, and, before 
he knows where he is, the eagle has swooped down 
and seized him in its " clawes starke." Chaucer is so 
dazed for a moment that he cannot tell what happens. 
Then he hears the eagle speak in a man's voice, telling 
him to awake and not fear. The eagle explains that he 
is a servant of Jupiter, and has been commissioned to 
give the poet a treat because he has spent so much time 
writing tales in honour of Venus and Cupid : 

" Jove wol that I here thee to a place 
Which that hight the Hous of Fame 
To do thee some disport and game." 

The eagle soars up and up, but presently gets tired 
of carrying the poet. "Good gracious," it says, "thou art 
noyous for to carry. There is no need either, you won't 
hurt here." The poor poet thinks that Jupiter means 
to leave him abandoned in the sky, and perhaps turned 
into a star. The eagle divines his thoughts, however, 
and tells him he need not trouble, " Jove (Jupiter) is 
not this aboute to make of thee as yet a sterre." 

It tells Chaucer that the noise he can hear comes 
from all the rumours of earthly fame coming up to 
Fame's palace. Then the eagle asks Chaucer if he 
would like to learn the names of the stars, but the 
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poet hastily exclaims that he is too old to learn astro- 
nomy. (As a matter of fact, he took much interest in 
this science, which was very popular in the Middle Ages, 
and he wrote a book about it for his little son Lewis.) 
Then he is left to wander about alone. He finds a rock 
made of glass, on the sides of which are written the 
names of famous people. Some of the names, on the 
unsheltered side, are almost melted away. Soon he 
hears a tremendous noise " lyk beting of the see again 
the rockes holowe " (hollow rocks). This terrifies him, 
but the eagle, who has returned, says scornfully, " Hit 
is nothing wfi by ten thee." He presently comes to a 
place where stand great pillars, each bearing the name 
of a famous person, and each made of a different metal. 

At last, the poet reaches the place in which Queen 
Fame sits enthroned. By this time he is again alone. 
In the palace he sees " a feminyne creature," seated on 
a red carbuncle throne. At first she looks small, and 
then he sees that she touches heaven with her head 
and earth with her feet. She is a wondrous being, 
with eyes as numerous as the feathers of a bird, and 
hair that is " crips " and golden. Moreover, she has 
many up-standing ears and as many tongues as a beast 
has hairs ! On her feet are partridge's feathers. All 
kinds of people come to her with petitions. 

At last somebody speaks and takes the poet out to 
a queer house made of red, yellow, green and white 
twigs ; this continually twirls round and round. It 
has many doors standing always wide open. The house 
is sixty miles long. Near by, the poet sees his eagle 
guide sitting on a rock, and begs it to wait for him. 
" Peter ! " says the eagle, " that's just what I am doing. 
But certain, oon thinge I telle thee, you can't get in 
unless I take you." Thereupon, the eagle lifts Chaucer 
again " bitwene his toon " (toes) and carries him through 
the window. Inside the house they find numberless 
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people, all talking at once and quarrelling about the 
different items of news they have heard or made up. 

This is the end of the story, and, although the poet 
does not tell us of his awakening, we must imagine that 
he ,did wake for a while, only to fall asleep again and 
dream some new thing. Apart from stories such as 
this, there are some very beautiful passages in Chaucer's 
work. Before we leave him we must notice some lines 
which we think were among the last he wrote. The 
poem is called Truth — Balade de hon conseyl (counsel) : 

" Ele fro the prees and dwelle with soth fastnesse (truth) 
Suffyce unto thy good, though hit be smal, 
For hord hath hate, and clymbing tikelnesse (trouble) 

Her nis non hom (here is no home), her nis but 

wildernesse 
Forth, pilgrim, forth ! Forth, beste, out of thy stall ; 
Know thy contree, look up, thank God of al ; 
Hold the hye way, and let thy gost (conscience) thee 

lede 
And trouthe shall delivere, hit is no drede." 
(Truth will deliver, there is no doubt of that.) 



CHAPTEE IV. 
The Fifteenth Century, 



From the death of Chaiicer up to about the year 1500, 
the history of Hterature in England, especially of poetry, 
is not very interesting or very easy to trace. This is not 
so much due to scarcity of writers as to the fact that 
none of the poets reached in their work any particularly 
high standard. 

There were, indeed, poets who attempted to follow the 
example which Chaucer had set them ; but they all con- 
fessed themselves far inferior to their master. One of 
them, named Lidgate, did an enormous amount of 
work, but his poetry is unoriginal, and most often very 
dull. He was fond of romance, and told stories which 
had already been said and sung many times before, the 
only difference being that Lydgate usually succeeded 
in trebling the length of the tale. Hardly anybody now- 
a-days troubles to do more than remember the titles of 
some of this poet's enormously long works. Sometimes, 
however, in the poems which Lydgate did not consider 
very important, we find interesting passages. One of 
these is The Testament, which is chiefly about himself. 
From it we can gain some idea of the kind of person a 
schoolboy was in the Middle Ages. He does not seem 
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to have been so very different from schoolboys in modern 

days. This is part of what Lydgate says : 
".I had in custom to come to school late; 
Not for to learn, but for a countenance 
With my fellows ready to debate, 
To jingle and jape was set all my pleasaunce 

Loth to rise — lother to bed at eve 
With unwashed handes ready to dinner," 
so boys and girls of to-day can be sure that their far- 
away ancestors were not so very different from them- 
selves, and that they, too, often went to school because 
it " looked well." 

There was one poet who called Chaucer his " maister 
dere " and admired him greatly. This was Occleve, or 
Hoccleve as he is sometimes called. We are not very 
grateful to Occleve for his poems, and now-a-days very 
few people trouble to read them ; but we do owe him 
gratitude for one thing. On the margin of one of his 
manuscripts he made a little drawing of Chaucer, the 
" fader reverent," whom he had so vainly tried to 
imitate. Were it not for this picture, we should have 
little idea of the aopearance of the writer of TJie Can- 
terbury Tales. 

There was Gower, too, who wrote very long poems, 
always with a moral, and has been nick-named "moral 
Gower." 

King James of Scotland, the captive prince who was 
inspired to poetry by an English lady walking beneath 
the window of his Windsor prison, took back to Scotland 
with him the poetical traditions he had learnt in England, 
and many of the later poets in that country owed to him 
their first knowledge of Chaucer's methods. 

Although poetry was poor and scarce in the fifteenth 
century, there was a considerable amount of prose, some 
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of it good and quite important. One book, which was 
very popular in its own day, and is still peculiarly 
interesting, is The Travels of Sir John Mandeville. For 
a long time people thought that Mandeville was a real 
person, but it was afterwards discovered that he was 
only invented for the purposes of the book, of which we 
do not yet know the author's name. 

We shall have to notice fully elsewhere Sir Thomas 
Malory, who wrote a book which was one of the first 
to be printed in England, and John Wyclif, who trans- 
lated the Bible into English. The introduction of 
printing was one of the most important events which 
took place in this century. 

. In spite of the fact that these years are not very 
full of great poets, something was happening which 
helped to make it possible for men to write better 
than ever in the days that were to come. All over 
Europe, as well as in England itself, people were 
beginning to believe that it was really worth while 
for men to read and learn. People were growing 
curious, and what they could not see or know by 
personal experience they endeavoured to find out from 
books. This curiosity grew and grew until, in the six- 
teenth century, we find men not only reading all they 
can, but travelling and discovering, and often writing, as 
well as doing their ordinary work as statesmen or soldiers. 

Before we pass on to speak of the poets who belong 
to the sixteenth and the following centuries, we will 
consider for a while a kind of poetry which has always 
been more or less popular in most countries. Stories 
put into verse form (often by unknown writers), and 
sung and learnt by the people, were called ballads. 
Many of these are very old, and almost all of them 
are anonymous. This means that they were written so 
long ago, or have undergone so many alterations, that 
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we have no idea who first made up the stories. Very- 
many of these ballads belong to the fifteenth century. 

When people are fond of stories, we sometimes say 
that they are romantic. In the Middle Ages numberless 
romances were written. These stories were not always 
original. In fact, very often the plots were borrowed 
from other countries, and a hero who was famous in 
one land became also famed elsewhere. 

Now, whilst the nobles and people about the court 
had their stories, and their poets whose business it was 
to supply these stories, the ordinary people also had 
their bards. As far as we can tell, the ballads we 
possess are all that is left of the tales that used to 
be sung and told to and by the people. "When the 
power to read was an unusual and marvellous accom- 
plishment, "telling a story" was a far commoner method 
of amusing an audience than it is to-day. In districts 
remote from towns, for example in the Highlands of 
Scotland, these old tales and songs remained long in 
the memory of the people. In later days, therefore, 
people who were interested enough were able to get 
them written down before they were entirely forgotten. 
The book in which a great many of these ballads are 
preserved is called Percy's Beliques, because it was com- 
piled in 1765 by a man named Percy. Sir Walter Scott, 
who lived in the same century, also collected these songs 
whenever he could hear them. 

Sometimes several ballads tell stories about the same 
hero ; many of the tales of Bobin Hood, for example, are 
found in ballads ; but very often the hero of a ballad is a 
person of whom nothing else is known. Many ballads 
are about battles and deeds of heroism; perhaps the most 
famous of these is Chevy Chase. This tells the stoiy of a 
contest between Enghsh and Scottish lords. Earl Percy 
and Earl Douglas. The story is a very rousing one and, 
like most poems of its kind, is written in a swinging sort 
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of verse which is easy to remember, in fact, difficult to 
forget when it has once been heard or read. Tlie quarrel 
between the earls arose out of the determination of Earl 
Percy to hunt on land belonging to Earl Douglas. A 
fierce battle took place between the two parties. A few 
verses from the ballad will give an idea of the method 
of telling the story : — 

" Our English archers bent their bows, 
Their hearts were good and true ; 
At the first flight of arrows sent, 
Full four score Scots they slew. 
" At last, these two stout earls did meet, 
Like captains of great might. 
Like lions wode they laid on lode, 
And made a cruel fight. 
" ' Yield thee. Lord Percy,' Douglas said, 
' In faith I will thee bring 
Where thou shalt high advanced be 
By James our Scottish king.' 
" ' No, Douglas,' quoth Earl Percy then, 
' Thy proffer I do scorn. 
I will not yield to any Scot 
That ever yet was born.' " 

Very many of these old ballads have a fair lady for 
the heroine, but one of the strangest facts about them is 
that the great majority of the ballads end sadly. All 
ballads are not written in quite the same metre as Chevy 
Chase. Some of the most beautiful have a refrain at 
the end of each verse ; sometimes there is also a refrain 
which occurs about half-way through each verse. Here 
is one : — 

" There were twa sisters sat in a bow'r, 
Binnorie, Binnorie. 
A knight came there, a noble wooer, 
By the bonnie mill dams o' Binnorie. 
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" He courted the eldest wi' glove and ring, 
Binnorie, Binnorie. 
But he loved the youngest abune a thing 
By the bonnie mill dams o' Binnorie." 

This is a very sad ballad, for in the end the younger 
sister is drowned in the mill stream. 

" All among her yellow hair, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie, 
A string of pearls was twisted rare. 
By the bonnie mill dams o' Binnorie. 

" On her fingers lily white, 

Binnorie, O Binnorie, 
The jewel rings were shining bright. 
By the bonnie mill dams o' Binnorie. 

" A famous harper passing by, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie, 
The sweet, pale face he chanced to spy 
By the bonnie mill dams o' Binnorie." 

There would not be time to talk of a quarter of the 
ballads that we possess. Many of them, perhaps, are 
not quite in the form in which they were known to our 
ancestors, but they are still exceedingly interesting and 
very beautiful. Before we leave the subject, it will be 
as well just to remember that the very old ballads are 
not the only ones we have. Modern poets have often 
written songs modelled upon these old ones ; some of 
these too are beautiful, but the poets do not always seem 
to have found it easy to catch the kind of sad music 
which the old ballads give us. We may mention that 
the older writers were very fond of ghosts and " creepy " 
subjects, and in this direction, too, the modern poets 
have imitated them. 

The poetry written during the fifteenth century was 
largely the work of Scottish writers, but there were one 
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or two poets in the south who deserve to be mentioned. 
Two lived during the reign of Henry VII. For a long 
time the kings of England had taken very little interest 
in literature, but Henry did try to help the poets at 
his court, few though they were. One of these was 
chosen by Henry VII. to be tutor to his son, the 
Prince Henry who afterwards became Henry VIII. 
This man's name was John Skelton. He is an inte- 
resting person, although not a very great poet. Some 
of the people who lived in his day thought he was 
great too. A very wonderful scholar of the time, 
Erasmus, said that Skelton was " the light of English 
learning." Skelton certainly had a way of writing 
which was entirely his own. He did not copy even 
Chaucer. His poetry is nearly always comic, and, more 
often than not, he is making fun of other people. He 
quarrelled particularly with Cardinal Wolsey, and wrote 
poems against him. Most of Skelton's verse is in short, 
jerky lines, and he loves to have ever so many lines 
rhyming together. He was a little like Langiand in 
his way of pointing out the follies of the rich people 
he saw about him. Sometimes Skelton is remembered 
because he wrote a " morality " called Magnificence. 
What is a MoraUty ? 

The Morality plays were the successors of the older 
Miracle plays. Miracle plays, that is, plays upon sacred 
stories, must have existed as early as the tenth century. 
At the very beginning they had been performed by the 
clergy inside the church itself, but as they grew longer 
and more complicated, they were handed over to other 
actors and performed on movable stages called " pageant 
waggons," which could be drawn from place to place. 
The plays were usually collected into a series or " cycle." 
Certain times in the year were set apart for the per- 
formance of the whole cycle of plays. Each trade guild 
undertook to produce one play, and when that had been 
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performed at one point in a town, say, the market cross, 
tiie players moved their pageant on and performed at 
another point, while, at the cross, the next pageant was 
shown. The plays were ahout Bible subjects, from the 
Creation up to the end of the New Testament, or about 
incidents in the lives of the saints. Gradually the play- 
wrights began to make up their own plots and to intro- 
duce personifications by way of characters. For instance, 
Pride, Avarice, Patience or Humility might be characters 
in a Morality play. 

One of the most famous Moralities is called Everyman. 
The hero is a person bearing this name. He is summoned 
by Death, and begs several people to accompany him on 
the journey he dreads to take alone. They all refuse — 
Fellowship, Strength, Discretion, Beauty, Knowledge, 
Five Wits and the rest — although they have been his 
very good comrades in hfe. Only one. Good Deeds, can 
the unhappy man persuade to bear him company. 

" Everyman, I will bide with thee, 
I will not forsake thee, indeed 
Thou shalt find me a good friend at need. . . . 
Beauty, Strength, and Discretion do man forsake. 
Foolish friends and kinsmen that fair spake 
All fleeth save Good Deeds, and that am I." 

There was one other kind of little play which became 
popvilar about this time. Between the courses of a 
banquet a small play called an Interlude was sometimes 
performed. Since Henry VIII. was almost the first 
Enghsh king to patronise men of letters, it is not 
surprising to learn that John Heywood, who was 
Henry VIII. 's jester, first made these Interludes 
popular. Skelton describes his own play Magnificence 
as an " Interlude." 

Most of the Miracle and Morality plays are anony- 
mous. Magnificence being practically the only one of 
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which the author is known by name. Short - hned 
rhyming verse hke the following is called " Skeltonical," 
after John Skelton. 

" Merry Margaret 
As Midsummer flower 
Gentle as falcon 
Or hawk of the tower 
"With solace and gladness 
Much mirth and no madness 
All good and no badness." 

One of the Scotch poets who followed King James, 
was Dunbar, a great favourite in the court of Scotland, 
who gained favour by writing a poem when Margaret 
the daughter of Henry VII., married the Scottish king. 
Tlie poem was called The Thistle and the Bose. Dunbar 
wi'ote much other poetry, and is considered to be second 
only to Burns, who is the greatest of all Scotch poets. 



CHAPTER V. 



— j&- 



Prose in Tudor Times. 



In any country, poetical literature always develops more 
rapidly than that written in prose. Poets are sometimes 
famous also as prose writers, but this is by no means 
always the case. Few of the early poets in England 
were good writers of prose, and some of them made no 
attempt to write it at all. The greatest writer of prose 
in the fifteenth century was Sir Thomas Malory, whom 
we shall discuss more fully in a later chapter ; apart from 
him there were practically no important prose writers 
who used what we understand as modern English, until 
we come to the sixteenth century. Malory's construc- 
tion and vocabulary are, of course, old-fashioned, but his 
English is the English of modern days, and so stands 
apart from the Old English used in Alfred's prose. 

In the sixteenth century the feeling still prevailed 
among Englishmen that their own tongue was unworthy 
to be used in any literary work. Anything they hoped 
would be handed down to posterity was written in Latin, 
and some of them even went so far as to use Latin in 
their private letters. 

EoGER AscHAM, EHzabcth's tutor, considered that he 
was being daring in using his native language in his 
books, Toxophilus and The Scliolcmaster , when, as he 
says, " to have written it in another tongue had been 
both more profitable for my study and also more honest 
for my name," Ascham deserves our gratitude for 
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having been bold enough to take his stand for his own 
language, when all learned men were using Latin. 
Besides the two books mentioned above, Ascham has 
left a number of letters addressed to various public 
persons or to members of his own family; most of 
these, however, are in Latin. 

Toxophilus is a book concerning the practice of archery, 
which was very popular in England, not only as a pastime, 
but as a valuable asset in time of war. English archers 
were famed and feared by all their enemies. In The 
Scholemaster, Ascham sets forth some of the theories he 
put into practice when he taught Edward VI. to write, 
and introduced the Princess Elizabeth to the Greek and 
Latin tongues. It is a very learned book, and in one 
part Ascham condemns frivolous story books, particu- 
larly Malory's Morte U Arthur. In the same work, 
Ascham sets forth some very wise and practical rules 
for the teaching of the young. He heartily disapproves 
of the practice of sending lads abroad to "finish," as 
all fashionable families did in his day, but says if they 
must go, let them be accompanied by a discreet elder. 
Ascham's opinions with regard to the " infant prodigy " 
differ strangely from those set forth by Milton in a later 
day. Ascham distrusts the boy who too early loves his 
book, and his opinion of learned folk is anything but 
flattering. 

He says : " For manners and life, quick wits com- 
monly be, in desire, newfangle, in purpose unconstant, 
light to promise anything, ready to forget everything, 
both benefit and injury; and thereby neither fast to 
friend nor fearful to foe; soothing such as be present, 
nipping any that is absent, of nature also always flatter- 
ing their betters, envying their equals, despising their 
inferiors and by quickness of wit, very quick and ready 
to like none so well as themselves . . . they are over- 
quick, hasty, rash, hesjdy and brainsick. ... In youth 
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they be ready scoffers, privy mockers and ever over 
light and merry; in age soon testy, very w^aspish and 
always over miserable." 

One of the most interesting of all the books produced 
at this time was written in Latin, but it exists in a 
contemporary English translation. The original title 
page of the book runs as foUow^s : — 
" A fruteful 

pleas aunt and wittie worke 

of the beste state of a publique 

weale, and of the newe yle, called Utopia : 

written in Latine by the right worthie 

and famous Sie Thomas More 

knyght and translated into Englishe by 

Ealphe Eobynson. 

Imprinted at London by 

Abraham Wele dwellinge in 

Pauls' Churchyarde at the signe 
of the Lambe." 
The first part of the book (in Latin) was finished in 
1516, just one hundred years before the death of 
Shakespeare. The w^ork is a most interesting account 
of an imaginary and ideal land called Utopia (Nowhere) 
and, in the course of the book, much light is thrown on 
the state of England itself. There are many references 
to unjust taxes and land laws, the lack of employment, 
the unfairness of enclosing forest lands, the character 
of the men of rehgion, and other questions of the day. 
The chief character in the story is a certain Eaphael 
Hythloday, who is supposed to have been introduced 
to More by a mutual friend, Peter Giles. Hythloday 
gives an accurate and careful account of the common- 
wealth of Utopia, and describes the life led by its 
mhabitants. The population of the land is regulated 
according to laws made by the inhabitants, superfluous 
children in one family being passed on to a family with 
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fewer children, so that the numbers may be equaHsed. 
All men must work for a limited number of hours each 
day, and all productions and possessions are the common 
property of tlie whole community. Eough and degrading 
work is done by " bondmen " ; these are either prisoners 
taken in war or citizens of Utopia who have been found 
guilty of some breach of the law. Their standards of 
wealth are peculiar ; for example, metals such as gold 
and silver, which by other races are accounted precious, 
are used by the Utopians for making fetters and common 
vessels. The citizens wear a uniform type of dress, 
varying in weight according to season, but always of 
the same fashion and made of natural wool. No care 
is taken concerning the texture of the material, since 
they marvel that " anye man is so madde as to count 
himselfe the nobler for the smaller or fyner threde of 
woUe, which selfe same wol (be it now in never so fyne 
a sponne threde) a shepe did ones weare ; and yet was^ 
she all that time no other thing than a shepe." 

All the houses have extensive and well cared-for 
gardens, and a periodical " general post " takes place 
when houses are exchanged. Meals are served in a 
common hall, where the older people are assigned 
special places. The food is placed before these " elders," 
who distribute it to the younger people sitting around. 
The young men and maidens are edified by the con- 
versation of their elders, and by their presence restrained 
from riotous conduct. 

The people rule themselves, and the laws are altered 
or added to when it is found necessary for the welfare 
of the state, the Utopians considering it unnecessary 
to bind themselves by old " moughteeaten (moth-eaten) 
laws." 

Utopia is a most fascinating book, and well repays 

, those who take the trouble to read it. More wa& 

the first to propound many of the plans and schemea 
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which have been elaborated by later writers. The book 
was of that kind which was to become popular in a 
later age ; travellers' tales, imagined countries, strange 
customs, these were the stock-in-trade of the Eliza- 
bethans, poets, dramatists and prose writers alike, and 
More's Utopia is merely the forerunner of such visionary 
republics. The first book of the Utopia, which was 
written a year after the second, was ready for publi- 
cation when Henry VIII. had been seven years on the 
throne {i.e., in 1516), and it is interesting to note that 
this monarch, one of the first royal patrons of letters 
was, at least traditionally, responsible for a venture in 
English prose which attracted considerable attention. 

Sir John Feoissaet, the famous French historian, 
who was contemporary with Chaucer, had written fasci- 
nating chronicles of Europe, including events in English 
history beginning with the reign of Edward III. These 
chronicles were translated into English prose in the 
reign of Henry VIII., and immediately gained a con- 
siderable reputation. They were just a straightforward 
chronicle of those wars and jousts, knights and tourneys 
dear to the heart of Tudor England. To-day the old- 
world stories seem to stir the pulses and carry to our 
ears an echo of the far-off shrilling trumpets and clatter- 
ing horses' hoofs. The events of history are clearly and 
interestingly related, Froissart delighting especially in 
minute accounts of banquets and feats of arms. The 
chronicle ends with the death of Eichard II. in 1399 ; 
Thus it covers a period of about seventy-six years. Here 
is part of one of Froissart's accounts of a tournament : 

" They met about the spot where we now are, and 
having dismounted, advanced with pointed lances on 
each other, crying out, ' St. George for Lourde ! Our 
Lady for Bigorre 1 ' The charge was very severe, for 
they thrust their spears with all their strength ; and, to 
add greater force, urged them forward with their breasts. 
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When they had used the'r spears for some time they 
threw them aside and began to fight with their battle- 
axes. This contest lasted for three hours, and it was 
marvellous to see how well they defended themselves. 
When they were so worsted or out of breath that they 
could no longer support the fight, they seated themselves 
near a ditch full of water in the plain, removed their 
helmets and refreshed themselves." 

Froissart's stories are made far more interesting and 
vivid from the fact that they are all told in the first 
person. He has actually encountered the people of 
whom he talks, and has supped and walked with the 
European grandees whose names figure in his book. 
For Winceslaus of Bohemia, he tells us, he collected 
a book of songs and ballads which the " gentle duke" 
had himself composed. This duke's name reminds us of 
" Good King Wenceslas," the patron saint of Bohemia, 
who figures in the old, yet ever delightful, Christmas 
song. 

In Froissart's Chronicles of E^igland, too, we are 
reminded that the expression of men's longings for 
freedom and new and more equal laws was not con- 
fined to imaginary Utopias. In the English translation 
of the Chronicles we find the following from one of the 
speeches delivered by John Ball just before Wat Tyler's 
insurrection. 

" Ah ye good people, the matters goeth not well to 
pass in England, nor shall do till everything be common 
and that there be no villains nor gentlemen, but that we 
may be all united together and that the lords be no 
greater masters than we be. What have we deserved 
or why should we be kept thus in servage ? We be all 
come from one father and one mother, Adam and Eve. 
They are clothed in velvet and camlet furred with grise 
and we be vestured with poor cloth ; they have their 
wines, spices, and good bread ; we have the drawing out 
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of the chaff and drink water ; they dwell in fair houses, 
and we have the pain and travail, we be called their 
bondmen and without we do readily them service we^ 
be beaten." 

" Thus John Ball said on Sundays when the people 
issued out of the churches into the villages," yet even 
More in his Utopia found it impossible to do without 
bondmen, and he, like Ball and all later Socialists, had 
to face the problenj, "Who is to do the disagreeable 
things ? " 

Sir Philip Sidney is perhaps the central figure of 
Queen Ehzabeth's reign, standing out among men who 
were, many of them, his equals, some of them his 
superiors. Yet tradition has given him the noblest 
place. Great, Sidney certainly was, as a courtier, 
statesman, general, thinker, and only less great as a 
poet. But the world in praising Sidney has some- 
times forgotten that his life was a very short one. 
He made mistakes ; some of them were the mistakes 
of youth, some were due to the influence of his times. 
To modern readers, perhaps, The Arcadia appears to 
be one of those mistakes, yet it is valuable, partly for 
its own sake, and especially for the light it throws on 
its age. The story, although there is a slight thread 
of connected plot, is long and rambling, and very few 
readers of to-day can be persuaded to read it through. 
Sidney did not intend the book for the public ; indeed, 
none of his writings were published until after his death. 
He wrote it simply to amuse himself and his sister, the 
Countess of Pembroke, and sent it to her in manuscript. 

When the book was put into circulation, after Sidney's 
death, it became very popular, and remained so for many 
years. It was more than once translated into French, 
and was read and admired until the eighteenth century. 
The length and rambling character of the tale and the 
extravagance of the style did not trouble the people for 
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whom Sidney wrote. Sidney's greatest achievement in 
prose was his A]Jologie for Poesie, in which the style is 
clear and straightforward. The Arcadia, on the other 
hand, was written in the same way as an equally famous 
book called Euphues, by John Lyly. 

This tells the marvellous adventures of a young person 
called Euphues; but the most remarkable thing about 
the book is its style. Not only in England, but all over 
Europe in Tudor times, people were fond of strangeness, 
and cleverness and wonders. Travellers were always 
bringing home tales of the marvellous animals they 
had seen, and what they had not seen they invented. 
Then people tried to draw them, and produced wondrous 
natural history books, much more astonishing than the 
Middle English Bestiaries. Lyly, and those who wrote 
like him, were profoundly interested in these queer 
beasts, and were always referring to them in their 
stories. The result is sometimes startling and some- 
times very funny. These writers were never at a loss 
for a word or a comparison ; in fact, their only care 
seems to be to get as many similes and as many words 
as possible into a paragraph. In comparing the ladies 
of England with those of other lands he says : 

" As the ladies in this blessed island are devout and 
brave, so are they chaste and beautiful. Here ladies, 
is a glass that will make you blush for shame and look 
wan for anger, their beauty cometh by nature, yours by 
art ; they increase their favours by fair water, you main- 
tain yours with painters' colours ; the hair they lay out 
groweth upon their own heads, your seemliness hangeth 
upon others ; theirs is always in their own keeping, 
yours often in the dyers ; their beauty is not lost with 
a sharp blast, yours fadeth with a soft breath ; not 
unlike unto paper flowers which break as soon as they 
are touched, resembling the birds in Egypt called ibes, 
.who, being handled, loose their feathers, or the serpent 
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serapie which, being but touched with a brake, bursteth. 
Is it not then a shame ladies, that that little island 
should be a mirror to you, to Europe, to the whole 
world ? They are in prayer devout, in bravery humble, 
in beauty chaste, in feasting temperate, in affection wise, 
in mirth modest, in all their actions, though courtly, 
because women, yet angels because virtuous." 

This is what we call " Euphuism," and, in this kind 
of way, many of Sidney's contemporaries wrote. Lyly 
did not invent the style. Some Spanish books written 
in this peculiar way were translated into English by the 
man who had translated Froissart's Chronicles and, from 
these books, Englishmen first gained their knowledge 
of the style which was later called Euphuism. It is 
interesting to notice that Euphues was the first book 
written specially for ladies. In the preface Lyly dedi- 
cates it to "The Ladies and Gentlewomen of England," 
and hopes that they will find time to read it in their 
leisure moments, and will let it lie in their laps with 
their little dogs. The gentlewomen (and gentlemen) of 
England responded willingly to his appeal. The fact 
was that English people were growing fonder than ever 
of stories, and when they could not find them at home 
they sought them in other lands. 

People sometimes remember that the drama flourished 
in the time of Elizabeth, but they much less often remem- 
ber that there were numbers of prose books and prose 
stories too. It would be impossible here to refer to 
all the romances and tales which were translated from 
other tongues ; we can only mention one series of stories 
which came from Germany and was very popular in 
the sixteenth century and for many years afterwards. 
The book is called The Marvellous AdvenUires and Bare 
Conceits of Master Tyll Oiolglass. (In its native land 
it was called Eulenspiegel.) Owlglass is a rogue who 
is always playing tricks on people, and the stories about 
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him have no moral, but people liked the book none the 
less for these facts. Owlglass had one hundred and 
eleven adventures, here is the tvi^enty-ninth ; 

" It fortuned that in a village wqvq there two inn- 
keepers who did with great hatred pursue each other 
and could not bear to live in friendship or as neighbours 
should. Owlglass came one day to one inn and asked 
if for twelve pence he might have wine. The landlord 
served him gladly. Again he asked if for twelve pence 
he might have beef and salad. While he was eating it, 
a servant passed with a dish of fowl. Owlglass called 
the landlord and asked if for twelve pence he could have 
some ; the landlord said ' Yes,' and served him. After 
this Owlglass asked if he might have for twelve pence 
another measure of wine. And Owlglass was full and 
fairly provisioned without and within and, preparing 
to go, laid twelve pennies on the table. But the inn- 
keeper said he owed four times as much. ' How,' 
answered Owlglass, ' I asked you every time if for 
twelve pennies I might have what I requiredc' Then 
the landlord saw that he had been beguiled and offered 
him a piece of money to go and play the same trick on 
his neighbour. Owlglass pocketed the money and replied 
that the neighbour had already given him money to 
come and play it there. And therewith departed our 
well-beloved brother Owlglass, and the host marvelled 
with great marvel." 

Stories of every kind were translated from other lan- 
guages and circulated in England. Very often a book 
consisted of a collection of short stories from all kinds 
of different sources, and these story books had titles just 
as elaborate as those borne by the song books of the 
period. Among the most famous were Paynter's Palace 
of Pleasure (some of the stories were from Froissart) 
and A Pettie Pallace of Pettie his Pleasure. Many of 
the men who were famous as poets or dramatists wrote 
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■stories, and Shakespeare borrowed many of the plots 
for his plays from stories he had read in such books. 
For example, As You Like It is modelled on Bosalind, 
a pastoral story by a man named Lodge ; the Winter's 
Tale is founded on Pandosto, by the author of Friar 
Bacon (Greene) ; while the plot of Tioelfth Night is 
taken from one of the stories in Pettie's Pallace. These 
books were generally carefully printed and illustrated 
with the best pictures the publishers could get. Very 
often the same picture had to do duty in several different 
volumes ; that it represented different people was quite 
immaterial. 

The most important man in these years in relation 
to the history of prose literature, is Francis Bacon (who 
died in 1626, ten years later than Shakespeare). All 
his greatest works he wrote in Latin or translated into 
Latin, believing, like most of his contemporaries, that in 
this tongue only could he expect them to live. Strangely 
enough, the work by which he is remembered now is that 
which he considered least important. He had written 
a number of short, everyday talks on ordinary subjects, 
to which he had given the title Assays (trials). These 
are in wonderfully clear and vivid prose, and perhaps it 
is no exaggeration to say that about half of the sayings 
in them have become as well-known and oft-quoted as 
popular proverbs. Bacon s Essays are an interesting 
study quite apart from the fact that the character of 
their writer is itself of great interest. Bacon's career 
\was one of dazzhng brilKancy, but it ended ingloriously. 
He dipped too deeply into the whirlpool of contemporary 
court and political life, and found himself carried away 
and his life wrecked. Bacon's views, as expressed in his 
.essays, are, in not a few instances, startling. He appears 
at times to hold the noblest ideals ; but occasionally the 
true man flashes out, and we see that the critic spoke 
pnly too truly who, writing about Bacon's great work 
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The AdvcMcemcnt of Learning, said, " He was mainly 
concerned in the advancement of Francis Bacon." 

In the essays themselves, much thought is condensed 
into very little space. The prose is straightforward and 
dignified, and the ideas carefully and clearly worked out. 
There are certain passages in the essays which are quite 
unforgetable, and certain essays which have a peculiarly 
haunting sound which belongs to them alone. 

Some of these short studies are really very closely 
allied to the character sketches which were popular a few 
years later. For example, when he writes Of Seeming 
Wise, Of Gunning, these things might easily be personifi- 
cations. The title of one of the essays perhaps best gives 
the keynote of all: Of Wisdom for a Man's Self. In this 
essay Bacon propounds his own peculiar doctrines, and 
the same selfishness runs through all the rest, even when 
he is dealing with subjects like Friendship and Love. 

Bacon's power of condensing his arguments and of 
balancing statements can be best illustrated by reading 
whole essays, but such passages as the following give 
«ome idea of his style. 

Writing Of Studies he says : " Eead, not to contradict 
and confute, nor to believe and take for granted, nor to 
find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider. 
Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested ; that is, some 
books are to be read only in parts, others to be read, but 
not curiously, and some few to be read wholly and with 
diligence and attention." 

Bacon has a way of plunging directly into his subject, 
arresting the reader's attention with the first sentence, 
which is quite characteristic and very forceful ; one feels 
bound to read on and see what he has to say after so 
telling an introduction. For example, " God Almighty 
first planted a garden ; and indeed it is the purest of 
^11 human pleasures," impels the reader to go on and 
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follow his discourse on the laying out of a garden 
according to the season. The Essaij on Friendship is 
in some respects disappointing, in that it shows the 
shallowness of Bacon's ideals, but it contains some fine 
isolated passages. " But little do men perceive what- 
solitude is, and how far it extendeth ; for a crowd is 
not company and talk but a tinkling cymbal where there 
is no love." Bacon's essays embody his scattered reflec- 
tions upon life and his maxims for success therein. 

Books designedly for the instruction of young courtiers 
in the manners of the court were very numerous in this 
age. Many of them were translated from the European 
tongues, for English manners, like English clothes, were 
not of native design. Portia, in The Merchant of Venice. 
says of Ealconbridge, the young baron of England: "How 
oddly he is suited ! I think he bought his doublet in 
Italy, his round hose in France, his bonnet in Germany, 
and his behaviour — everywhere." 

These handbooks for the elders remind us of the books 
of instruction for the " babies." There is an interesting 
book written to ridicule such treatises, in which the 
young traveller is ironically told to do all the things 
he should not do. It is called The Gull's Hornbook, and 
was produced by Dekker, who also wrote many plays. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Spenser. 



■" Drake was playing at Plymouth a rubber of bowls 
When the great Armada came," 
sings a modern poet, so giving us just a hint of the 
many-sidedness of Elizabethan life and character. 

Many of those men who stood foremost in active public 
life, in warfare and politics, also took high rank in the 
world of letters. This is true of Sir Philip Sidney, and 
it is true in a lesser degree of the poet who is the first 
of England's modern poets. 

The career of Edmund Spenser, who was born in 
London in 1552 and educated at the Merchant Taylors 
School, is peculiarly interesting, although it ended less 
impressively than we could wish. When Spenser was 
a young man, the spirit of literary criticism had just 
begun to awake, and men of letters were discussing 
the advisability of using metres copied from Latin 
poetry, in place of what they called " barbarous and 
balductum rhyme." 

-One of the prime movers in these experiments was 
a man named Gabriel Harvey, who, by a lucky chance, 
was prevented from spoiling the young Spenser's literary 
work and so robbing England of one of her greatest poets. 

Spenser, in his early days made many experiments in 
the kind of verse which Harvey wanted him to write, 
hut, fortunately, his own good sense and good ear soon 
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told him that these things would not do. For a long 
time poetry had been practically dead in England. It 
had been killed by the Wars of the Eoses and all the 
trouble attendant upon the Eeformation. Although 
Spenser gave up copying classical metres, he did not 
abandon classical ideas, and his first poetic venture is 
a pastoral. This form of poetry had been more popular 
than any other in Greece and Eome, and many charming 
pastorals — poems dealing with country life, with shep- 
herds and shepherdesses — -have also been written in 
English. But, because it is rather stiff and artificial, 
this method never obtained very great favour among 
Englishmen. 

Spenser's first poem was called The Shepherd's 
Calendar, and consisted of a number of short poems, 
one for each month in the year. The characters are 
all shepherds and dwellers in the open air, who argue, 
tell stories, and have poetical contests, all in very 
charming verse. It is quite easy to find in this early 
work many of the things which characterise Spenser 
as a poet, such as his fondness for stories. In the 
poem for February, an old shepherd named Thenot 
and a young herdsman, Cuddie, are having an argu- 
ment. Cuddie is complaining about the cold ; Thenot 
reproves him for his discontent and, to point his moral, 
tells the tale of an old, sturdy oak which grew beside 
a briar. The briar was covered with gay flowers which 
the village maidens loved to pluck, and it made fun of the 
oak because it was old and ugly, and grumbled because 
it kept the sun away from the briar and knocked the 
bush with its boughs. One summer the oak was cut 
down, and the briar was left alone, rejoicing. But, 
when winter came and the rude winds beat down the 
unprotected shrab, it bitterly regretted its stout, though 
plain and rough neighbour. " Such was the end of this 
ambitious brere for scorning eld " (old age). 
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Caddie, the herd-boy, certainly needs a story of this 
kind, for lie has been in the habit of scoffing at Thenot 
because of his age, and telling him, " sicker (surely) 
thy head verray tottie is." However, he does not profit 
much by the tale, for he interrupts Thenot before he 
can get to the moral : 

" Now, I pray thee shepherd, tell it not forth, 
Here is a long tale and little worth." 

Spenser was very fond of burying the moral of his 
stories very deeply indeed, and thus complicating his 
allegory. It had been fashionable among the poets who 
immediately preceded Spenser to write allegorical poems, 
generally very long ones, and Spenser followed medieval 
tradition in this particular. His greatest poem. The 
Faerie Queen, is, from many points of view, peculiarly 
interesting, apart from its purely poetical merit. Spenser 
was acquainted with Sir Philip Sidney, who introduced 
him to the Queen's counsellor, Leicester. Owing to 
Leicester's influence, Spenser was made secretary to 
Lord Grey, the Queen's deputy in Ireland, and there 
The Faerie Queen was written. The scenery described 
in this unfinished epic is almost entirely Irish. Almost 
all the characters in the poem are taken from real life. 
They are Spenser's contemporaries, sometimes carefully 
disguised, sometimes only thinly veiled, while one or 
two figures represent different people on different occa- 
sions. The Faerie Queen is one of the longest poems in 
the world, and the story is not always easy to follow. 
In fact, but for the prefaced letter to Sir Walter Ealeigh, 
we should be very doubtful as to the poet's real purpose. 
Saleigh accompanied Spenser to England, presented him 
to the Queen, and interested himself in the publication 
of the poem, which was already partly completed when 
The Shepherd's Calendar appeared. 

The aim of the poem is to show nobility and virtue 
warring against sin. Virtue is represented by Arthur, 
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who is sometimes equivalent to Sidney and sometimes 
a shadow of Leicester, while the Blatant Beast typifies 
sin. The poem is only about half finished, but the 
plan was to have been as follows : — Gloriana (who 
stands for Queen Elizabeth) is Queen of Fairyland; 
all the knights who appear in the story are sent out 
from her court on quests, to succour the weak and aid 
the oppressed. They meet with many adventures and 
the roll of characters is a very long one. The wicked 
woman, Duessa, who stands in contrast to Gloriana, 
is meant to represent Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Spenser is an excellent tale-teller, but he is also very 
fond of the picturesque, and, unfortunately, he is some- 
times so absorbed in detailed descriptions of places or 
people, that he is apt to lose sight of the story. This 
makes The Faerie Queen difficult to read, and explains 
the fact that many people who enjoy isolated passages 
do not read the whole story. 

Some of the legends told in the poem are so well 
known that it would be superfluous to repeat them, but 
even when the story is known, it is delightful to become 
acquainted with Spenser's way of telling it. His 
description of Una, for example, in the story of the Red 
Cross Knight, cannot be forgotten when it has once 
been read. Some of the lesser-known stories are equally 
fascinating. In the legend of Cambel and Triamond, 
Spenser draws careful attention to the fact that he is 
indebted to Dan (Master) Chaucer, whom he calls " well 
of English undefiled." It should be noticed that Spenser 
has often been accused of spoiling the pure English 
which Chaucer used before him. It is certainly true 
that Spenser never hesitates to alter or make up a word 
if he needs one for rhyming purposes, and that he 
deliberately seeks for old-fashioned and peculiar words, 
so that his language is scarcely easier to follow than 
that of Chaucer himself. 
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Cambel and Triamond. 

The story goes that a fairy had three sons whom she 
called Priamond, Diamond and Triamond. They gave 
promise of becoming strong and noble men. Their 
mother was so afraid of losing them that she begged 
the Fates to promise them long life. This they could 
not do, but they did grant that, when one brother died, 
his strength should pass to the second, and, if two died, 
the third should inherit threefold strength. The three 
brothers had a sister called Cambina. It happened that 
Priamond and his brothers all fell in love with Canacee, 
a lovely maid, whose brother, Cambel, was in the habit 
of challenging all her suitors. After fierce duels, both 
Priamond and Diamond were killed and Triamond and 
Cambel were engaged in mortal combat. Cambina, who 
had magic powers inherited from her fairy mother, gave 
them a wonderful drink which blotted out memory and 
Triamond and Cambel straightway became the firmest 
friends ; there was no longer any bitterness in their 
hearts. Triamond wedded Canacee, and Cambel won 
for his wife the fairy sister of Triamond. 

The Squire in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales had also 
talked about Canacee. 

It is wonderful to remember that, in the midst of his 
work in Ireland, Spenser was able to free his mind to 
write about things which seem to have come straight 
from the heart of a fairy tale. 

In Charles Kingsley's Westward Ho ! a most fascinating 
story of EHzabethan days, Spenser utters some words 
which deserve to be quoted more often because of the 
light they throw upon his real attitude towards the 
subjects he treated in his epic. " Fairyland," he says, 
" is not far from any one of us. Wherever is love and 
loyalty, great purposes and lofty souls, even tho' in a 
hovel or a mine, there is Fairyland." And it was in 
men like Ealeigh and Sidney, Drake and Grenville, men 
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large-souled and simple-hearted, that he found " fairy- 
land" amid the desolate Irish bogs and the unloved Irish 
people whom he treats so harshly in his prose book, 
A Vietv of the State of Ireland. Spenser wrote many 
other poems. 

On his return to Ireland, still in the pastoral spirit, he 
wrote Colin Clout's come Home Again, while his Mother 
Hubbard's Tale is a clever satire and his Buines of Time, 
a lament for the deaths of Sidney and Leicester. In 
Tears of the Muses he refers to Shakespeare whom he 
had probably at some time met in London. The Amoretti 
(a series of sonnets) and the songs which he wrote to 
celebrate his own marriage and that of a friend, all help 
to illustrate his wonderful command of verse and his 
powers of description. The stanza which he partly 
invented for himself and used in his greatest poem 
always bears his name, and it is, perhaps, after all by thi;? 
poem that the " poets' poet " is chiefly remembered, 
although The Shepherds' Calendar has been called the 
greatest of all Elizabethan poems. 

Spenser had be6n given a castle and land which had 
been taken from a rebel Irish lord and, not long after his 
final return to Ireland, the castle was sacked by rebels 
and burned. Spenser, with his wife, escaped, but one of 
his children is believed to have perished. Spenser 
returned to London and shortly afterwards died. The 
cost of his funeral in Westminster Abbey was borne by 
the Earl of Essex, who had always been Spenser's firm 
friend. This was four years before the death of the 
Queen, in 1599. 

A poet who was a friend of Shakespeare and was 
buried near to Chaucer and Spenser, deserves a word of 
mention here. Michael Deayton was a year older than 
Shakespeare, being born in 1563, and touched many kinds 
of poetry. He, like most Elizabethan poets, wrote a 
sonnet sequence, while his most ambitious works were 
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a kind of poetical geography of his native land, called 
Polyolbion and a long epic poem on the Barons' Wars. 
One of Drayton's most attractive poems is his fairy piece, 
Nyviphidia. It tells of jealousy and fierce feud between 
Oberon, the king of fairies, and a daring courtier named 
Pigwiggin. The whole treatment of the story is daintily 
fantastic. Pigwiggin prepares himself for a duel with 
his sovereign, arming himself in fishes' scales, with a 
beetle's head for his helmet and a cockle shell for shield. 
His prancing steed is an earwig " full of mettle " and his 
spear a stiff blade of grass, " a very dangerous thing." 
The duel is stopped by means of a magic spell, and all 
ends happily. The description of the fairy palace in. the 
air is charmingly quaint. 

" The walls of spiders' legs are made 
Well mortised and finely laid ; 
It was the master of his trade 
It curiously that builded. 
The windows of the eyes of cats, 
And for the roof instead of slats 
Is covered with the skins of bats 
With moonshine that are guilded." 

Drayton's stirring ballad on the Battle of Agincourt 
deserves to rank among the finest poetry of its kind. 



CHAPTEE YIL 



The Days of Elizabeth. 



Almost every kind of writing is to be found during whafc 
is known as the " Elizabethan Age " of EngHsh Uterature. 
This period does not cover the reign of EHzabeth only ; 
it begins before and finishes after she reigned over 
England. During these years, the realm was very much 
awake and alive. The prevailing characteristic of the 
people was curiosity, and they exercised this curiosity in 
every conceivable direction. Those who could not take 
ship and sail to new lands, experimented with new kinds 
of verses, strange tunes and new musical instruments. 
Sometimes they tried all these things, and the statesman, 
perhaps, became poet and historian, explorer and soldier 
by turns. The travellers brought home the most 
exaggerated tales of the wonders they had seen in 
foreign lands and these tales, often in much embroidered 
dress, became the stock-in-trade of the poets and story 
tellers. Song books, and books containing collections of 
tales from all sources, were tremendously popular, and 
from the tales told in such books, many of the early 
writers of drama gleaned their plots. The Elizabethans, 
like their queen, were fond of grandeur, and this 
characteristic may even be seen in the titles of their 
collections of poetry — miscellanies, as they were called. 
Here is one, A Gorgeoiis Gallery of Gallxnt Inventions. 
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Most of the people who wrote poems for these 
collections did not have them published separately at 
all. Indeed, in many instances, the poems were only 
printed after the death of their author. This partly 
explains the fact that so many songs are anonymous ; 
the poem has lived, the writer's name is lost. Perhaps 
in these days few people think of men like Raleigh 
and Sidney as poets, but both wrote delightful poetry. 
Nothing less than the best contented men like these, and 
much of their time was spent in trying to find the 
noblest kind of verse. Some of them thought that the 
old Latin and Greek ways of making poetry were the 
best, and, at one time, Sidney and several others formed 
a club to abolish rhyme, and copy classical ways of 
counting syllables. The attempt soon failed, although 
some of the poets thought success would come eventually. 
But the experimenting did the poets good, and, however 
they might disagree among themselves as to detail, they 
all really believed, as one of them wrote, that "poetry is 
the very ancient nurse and grandmother of all learning." 

A few people in those days thought that plays and 
poetry were not only a waste of time but wicked too, and 
one man wrote a furious attack upon poets and players 
and " such like caterpillars of the commonwealth." 
SiB Philip Sidney, in the midst of his busy life, took 
up his pen to answer this, and wrote one of the most 
delightful books we have, called An A][iologie for Pcesie. 
He answers all the arguments quite fairly, but in the 
end Poesie is proved to be beautiful and good and the 
author hopes that ill-luck will fall upon all those who 
abuse her. " Then though I will not wish unto you the 
asses' ears of Midas, thus much curse I must send you 
in the behalf of all poets, that while you live you live in 
love and never get favour for lacking skill of a sonnet ; 
and when you die, your memory die from the earth for 
want of an epitaph." 
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Dramatists were even more numerous than other 
kinds of poets in the Elizabetlian age, and some of 
them, hke Ben Jonson, seem to have dehghted in show- 
ing off their learning, as such, in their plays, Jonson is 
not at all willing to belittle the importance of acquired 
learning and, in his poem about Shakespeare, he draws 
particular attention to the fact that a good poet must be 
"made as well as born." It is because of the remarks 
of this friendly critic, however, that we have come to 
believe that, in spite of his immense success, Shake- 
speare had comparatively little of what Jonson called 
" learning." 

When people think of Elizabethan literatm^e they are 
apt to remember Shakespeare and forget his worthy 
predecessors and contemporaries. Some of the charac- 
teristics which we admire in the plays of Shakespeare 
may be found already in the work of those who pre- 
ceded him. 

It is well to remember that, while the older kind of 
play, with the addition of much rough fun, continued to 
attract the ordinary people, learned persons were seeking 
to introduce a more staid and satisfying kind of drama. 
They looked at and admired the Latin tragedies and 
comedies by writers of the Eoman Empire and began to 
attempt similar plays. Boys in schools, and students of 
larger growt'i in the Inns of Court, delighted in acting 
Latin plays. Englishmen grew tired more quickly than 
other Europeans of copying the language and methods 
of Eome and very soon we find them boldly writing plays 
in their native tongue. The first tragedy written in 
English blank verse, Gorhodiic, was produced on Twelfth 
Night in the hall of the Inner Temple. It tells the, 
story of King Gorboduc, a legendary British monarch. 
It is a tragic tale indeed; all the chief characters, 
besides many of the populace, lie dead upon the sta^e 
when the last lines are spoken. The play is full of lon^ 
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speeches ; in fact, most of the people seem to do Httle 
but talk, for all the action takes place off the stage, or 
in dumb show. In early tragedy it was not considered 
well for deeds of violence to take place before the 
audience. Children played a considerable part in all our 
early drama. Child players were very popular and, in 
the schools, the revels at Christmas and on other festive 
occasions, always took the form of plays. The first 
English comedy was written for boys by their school- 
master. It is a very funny play, full of romping and 
jokes, and we can quite believe that the boys thoroughly 
■enjoyed learning and acting their parts. The title of the 
play, Ralph Bolster Doister, is in itself enough to give 
one an idea of the character of the hero whose name it 
bears. 

Ealph is in love with a beautiful lady named Dame 
Constance, who is very wealthy, but she wants to marry 
Gawyn Goodluck. Dame Constance has waiting maids, 
Tibet Talkapace and others, who play a very important 
part in the story. Her nurse, Madge Mumblecrust, is 
another very exciting person, while Ralph has a roguish 
valet named Matthew Merygreeke. Roister Doister is 
not very clever, and he engages a scrivener to write 
for him a love letter to Dame Constance. Matthew 
reads the letter, and so .mischievously muddles the 
punctuation that quite a wrong impression is given. 
Of course, they blame the unfortunate scrivener, who 
is roundly scolded, but when he himself reads the letter, 
with the proper punctuation, the ssnse is restored. 
Perhaps this was the author's way of trying to give 
his pupils a pill in their jam in the shape of some 
instruction in composition ! The play finishes with a 
battle between the "vacobunds" and the Dame's wait- 
ing women ; there is also a passage praising the queen, 
who always took a g^reat interest in any new develop- 
ment of the drama. 
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With these beginnings, the dramatists soon made 
rapid progress in their art, practising continually, and 
freely adapting and altering to suit their particular needs, 
and the taste of their audience. The originality of early 
drama lay more often in the treatment of plot by the 
writers and actors than in the plot itself. Shakespeare 
borrowed plots and methods freely, and was never afraid 
of incorporating a new idea if he found it effective, 
whencesoever it had come. 

Christopheb Marlowe, who was born in the same 
year as Shakespeare (1564:), can. in some respects, 
easily bear comparison with him. His historical play, 
Edioard II., has been repeatedly compared with Shake- 
speare's Bichard II. The fondness for child-like fairy- 
land themes and scenery, which appears in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, is shown in the work of Lylt and 
Gbbene and perhaps most conspicuously in plays such 
as Peele's Old Wives' Tale or Endimion, written for, and 
performed by, children. The former deals with the same 
story as Milton's Govius, From Elizabethan plays we 
learn much about the manners, customs and modes of 
thought of the day. Consider, for example, the light 
that is thrown upon "the spirit of the age" by a play 
like Greene's Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. Apart 
from dramatic considerations, the story of this play is 
absorbingly interesting : — 

Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay are two very clever 
scientists who give all their time and study to the task 
of making a mechanical head of brass which shall be 
able to speak. They succeed in making the head, but 
on the last day before it is finished they are both so 
worn out with watching that they are obhged to seek 
rest, and leave their servant Miles to watch for the head 
to speak. Miles arms himself against possible danger 
and is soon alarmed by hearing the head say " Time is " 
He is very indignant because it says nothing of more 
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value. A little later the head speaks again, saying 
"Time was." Miles is more indignant than ever at 
what he considers to be the futility of his master's 
experiments. Presently there is a tremendous noise of 
thunder, and the brazen head says "Time will be " ; a 
hand appears holding a club and the head is shattered 
into fragments. Miles has been all the time so absorbed 
that he has forgotten to arouse Friar Bacon, who now 
wakes up and bitterly reproaches his servant for having 
prevented him from witnessing and enjoying the fruits 
of his years of study. 

The astonishing thing about this play is the number 
of apparently incongruous characters successfully intro- 
duced; Henry III., his son, the Emperor of Germany, 
the King of Castile and numerous lords, ladies and 
scholars, figure in the story, as well as the Devil and the 
spirit of Hercules. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 



-»- 



Children in Shakespeare's Plays. 



The greatest of all English dramatists was born in 1564 
at Stratford-on-Avon in Warwickshire, and lived until 
the thirteenth year of the reign of James I. (1616). 
Many volumes have been, and will yet be written about 
the plays of Shakespeare ; it shall be our purpose here 
to consider only one or two aspects of his characters. 

It is interesting to remember that, m the early days of 
the real " drama " in England, bands of child players 
were often employed, and we have seen how children 
acted to amuse themselves and their companions. In 
Shakespeare's plays we find many reminiscences of his 
own childhood, and frequent references to the games 
that were popular in his youthful days. Now what kind 
of real and imaginary children do we meet in his plays ? 
In a few of the stories which Shakespeare dramatised, 
children play a part ; in a good many plays we hear 
something about the childhood of the people who are 
now grown up ; while, in the historical plays, a few real 
children are introduced. Let us think about the real 
children first. In the story of Richard III. we have the 
two little princes, the sons of Edward IV., and the son 
and daughter of the Duke of Clarence. In the play 
Richard of York appears to be a bright and rather sharp- 
tongued httle person; he is fond of talking to older 
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people to show how clever he can be. His mother, 
Elizabeth, says to him, " Go to ! you are too shrewd." 
His brother, the Prince, " Little Ned Plantagenet," as 
they call him, is quieter and already seems to feel the 
difficulty and danger of his position as heir to the realm. 
He seems all the time more than half afraid of his uncle 
Eichard, in spite of the latter's seeming devotion and 
show of kindness. Eichard sends them to tlie Tower, 
" for safety," as he pretends ; the little Duke of York 
declares that he will not sleep soundly because his 
grandmother has told him that one of his uncles was 
murdered there. The Prince says, " I fear no uncles, 
dead, an if they live I hope I need not fear," but, in spite 
of this, he goes to the Tower " wi'h a heavy heart." 

Children in history, of course, always seem to be older 
than ordinary children, and, in the days gone by, they 
really had to " grow up " sooner. The son and daughter 
of the Duke of Clarence, who appear in this play, are 
not very interesting because they talk just like grown-up 
people, and we only see them when they are sad because 
of the death of their father. 

Little Prince Arthur in King John is, perhaps, the 
most fascinating of Shakespeare's historical children. 
He is gentle and childlike and longs to live the life of 
an ordinary child ; at the same time, he is brave, and 
wise beyond his years. The scene in which he pleads 
with his jailer, Hubert, not to put out his eyes as he has 
been commanded to do by the boy's uncle, is one of the 
most pathetic in literature. King and child are mingled 
in Arthur's sad cry on his escape from prison. "The 
wall is high, and yet will I leap down ; I am afraid, and 
yet I'll venture it." 

In these two plays, Shakespeare seems bent on bring- 
ing out the cruelty of men to the children in their care ; 
this is the theme of many stories, from Havelok, and 
The Babes in the Wood onwards. 
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Speaking of tales, reminds us that there was nothing 
Shakespeare loved better than old stories, old sayings, 
old rimes and legends. Over and over again v^e find 
him quoting ballads and country-side sayings. In 
Bichard III, for example, he refers to the sun which 
" by the bright track of his fiery car gives token of a. 
goodly day to-morrow." In The Winter's Tale he makes 
Mamillius, one of his imagined child characters, amuse 
his mother and her ladies by telling them a story of 
sprites and goblins. Mamillius is a clever little boy ; he 
is bent on telling a sad tale which, he says, is best for 
winter, and begins his story very mysteriously, " There 
was a man dwelt by a churchyard." Mamillius has a 
sister who is really, in some ways, the heroine of the 
play. She comes into the story when she is quite a tiny 
baby. Her father is very angry with her mother, and 
the baby girl is stolen away and supposed to be dead. 
She is called Perdita, which shows that she has been 
lost. A shepherd finds her, and brings her up, and at 
length she is restored to her father and mother. Perdita 
does not have much talking to do in the story, but we 
cannot help being very interested in her, and we find our 
attention wandering away to the little lost baby when 
other parts of the plot are being worked out. 

There is one play in which part of the plot is almost 
exactly like the story of Snow White. This play is 
called Cymbeline, and there are two boys in it who are 
very interesting people. When we first hear of them 
they are only two and three years old, but in the play 
they are older than this. They are princes, and have 
been stolen away from the Court by an old man who 
changes their names, calhng them Polydore and Cadwal, 
and brings them up to believe that they are his sons. 
They live in woods and caves, but Polydore, the elder 
often wishes to go into the- great world and does not 
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heed the old man who tells him that he would not be 
happy there. One day, a beautiful maid comes to the 
cave ; she is disguised as a boy and is allowed to stay 
with them. The boys, Polydore especially, grow very 
fond of this new playmate. One day, when they return 
from hunting, to their great grief they find him lying 
dead (he has really only swallowed a poisonous drug). 
When their friend has been laid in the forest under 
leaves and flowers, the younger brother wants to sing a 
song by his grave, but Polydore is too sad. " Cadwal," 
he says, " I cannot sing." The old shepherd, who 
pretends to be their father, says it is wonderful to see 
how their kingly nature seems to show in spite of their 
rough upbringing. At the end, it turns out that the 
disguised maiden is really a Princess, Imogen, the sister 
of Polydore and Cadwal ; she awakes from her trance 
and all ends happily. Before the story is finished we 
have grown very fond of the two brave, cheery young 
princes. 

There is a little boy, too, in Macbeth, but we do not 
hear very much about him ; he has a very unhappy life 
and is cruelly treated. 

Even although many of the characters are already 
grown-up when the story of a play begins, Shakespeare 
frequently tells us something about their childhood. 
There is Hamlet, for instance, the hero of the sad and 
terrible Danish play. We know that, as a child, he 
admired his father and longed to grow up like him, and 
that he had a favourite friend named Horatio. His 
childhood seems to have been happy. 

Another of our favourite heroes, Orlando, in As You 
Like It, was not at all happy. His elder brother, Oliver, 
was cruel to him and did not even allow him to be 
taught properly. When Orlando grew a httle older, 
Oliver tried to kill him. In spite of this, Orlando 
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managed to grow up brave and truthful and strong. 
The only person who was kind to him was his father's 
old servant, Adam, who was willing to follow him any- 
where. Nor was Orlando stupid, for he could write 
poetry and talked very cleverly and bravely to the people 
he m3t in the forest when he went to seek his fortune. 
Only once do we find him in despair over his unhappy 
lot. Eosalind, the maid with whom Orlando fell in 
love, had had a troubled childhood. Her father had been 
banished, but we are told that the love and friendship of 
her cousin Celia had done much to make her happier. 
Nothing can damp Rosalind's spirits for long, or check 
her merry laugh and sharp tongue. No wonder Touch- 
stone is ready to go " along o'er the wide world " with 
her, and that her cousin Celia insists on sharing her 
banishment. Their childhood had been spent in each 
other's company — they had learned, played, ate together, 
and Celia cannot bear to be parted from her. 

Shakespeare loved not only the sad and solemn chil- 
dren like those in the historical plays. His heart is big 
enough to take in the wild mischievous youngsters "with 
shining morning face creeping like snail unwillingly to 
school." 

"When that I was but a little tiny boy," sings Feste, 
with a roguish twinkle, and from his quips and cranks 
whenever he appears in Twelfth Night, it is not difficult 
for us to imagine what kind of small boy he was. 

The heroine in Borneo and Juliet shows in many ways 
that she must have been a spirited and headstrong child. 
Nothing that her father can say will keep her back when 
she has once decided to marry Eomeo, Obviously, she 
had been used to having her ow^n way, although she 
obeyed her father so long as he did not try to spoil her 
plans. Juliet had most likely been a daring child, too, 
for when she is grown up, she braves the terrors of a 
lonely vault at night, in order to carry out the plot she 
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has made. She is only terrified for a moment, when she 
wakes from her trance, and reahses wliere she is. 

The maid with whom Prince Hamlet is in love is a 
very different kind of person, and it is not difficult to 
imagine Ophelia as a timid, shrinking little girl, Her 
brother, Laertes, is older than she, and, although he is 
fond of her, from the way he dictates to her in the play, 
we may easily conclude tliat it was always he who had 
taken the lead when they played together. Ophelia has 
no mother when we first know her, and seems to have 
had nobody to help her except the wicked woman who 
afterwards became queen. Even when she is old enough 
to be married to Hamlet, she is afraid of her father, so 
we may be sure she had not felt very brave in his 
presence when she was a child. Yet she loves him 
dearly. The story of Ophelia is a sad one, and the poor 
lonely girl is at last drowned in a stream while gathering 
flowers to strew on her father's grave. 

There are several quite minor child characters, who 
win our hearts. One of them is Moth, in Love's Labour s 
Lost, the page of the gay courtier Armado. When 
persuaded to take part in a masque, he forgets his words, 
and excuses himself by saying that the ladies will not 
listen, and this puts the part out of his head. He is so 
bright and witty that we cannot help echoing one of the 
characters who says, "An I had but one penny in the 
world, thou shouldst have it to buy gingerbread." 

Most people do not know that even before Shake- 
speare's time there were books for children. These were 
not story books, Some are in rime and some in prose, 
but all have one subject. They are books of " manners." 
In them the child is told to brush his clothes before 
going to school and not to dip his fingers into his gravy I 
These and many other things concerning the behaviour 
of children in early days we can learn from one of these 
books whioh has been preserved, The Babees Book. On 
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some such plan, no doubt, Shakespeare himself had 
been brought up. 

When all is said, we know comparatively little of the 
outward circumstances of Shakespeare's life, and his 
plays are always new, and, however familiar, provide on 
each fresh reading, things we had not found before. 

" Others abide our question. Thou art free. 
We ask and ask. Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge."— Matthew Arnold. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



The Greatest Book. 



It is time ttiat we said a few words about the greatest 
book in all our literature. The word Bible really means 
just " book," but we always keep the word for one 
special book. This book is not written by one person 
alone, it is the work of many hands and is great, not 
only because its writers were inspired, but also because 
it tells of the greatest and noblest people in all history, 
and because the writers said what they had to say in the 
best way they knew. 

We have already made mention of Bede and Caedmon 
in connection with different branches of our English 
literary history. It is interesting to remember that, as 
early as the seventh century, we find the latter para 
phrasing the Psalms, whilst Bede's last hours were 
spent in completing his translation of St. John's Gospel. 
One of the chief aims of the great king, Alfred, was to 
give his people the Bible story in language which they 
could read for themselves. Much of his personal work 
has been lost, though we have the ten commandments 
in Old English ; The Dooms of Alfred. Since Hebrew 
was practically an unknown tongue in Europe for 
hundreds of j^ears, it is rather difficult to decide how far 
we may trust the traditions which tell us that the whole 
Bible was translated by different persons, and at different 
times, in these early days. 
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The same doubt clings to the period during which 
Anglo-Norman was the tongue spoken and written in 
England. There were probably a number of translations 
which have been lost or forgotten, and it is not until we 
come to the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries 
that versions of Scripture history become really common. 
These versions are generally in the form of poetry with 
a considerable amount of personal comment. In the 
early years of the fourteenth century especially, there 
were many such free transcripts of the Scriptures. 
During this century, however, came a revolution in the 
history of the sacred writings. 

Early in the century was born the great English 
reformer, John Wyclif, who will always be remembered 
by those who take any interest in the English Bible, 
or in English speech. The translations made by Wyclif 
and his helpers were put into the ordinary English 
language spoken by the people. The work was not 
buried in a monastery, or in places where it could only 
be read by monks or learned men, but was really meant 
to be a book for the people. The ideal set forth by 
Wyclif was still more nearly reached by an even more 
famous translator who worked about one hundred years 
later. In many cases, those people who helped Wyclif 
to give the nation the Bible in their own tongue kept 
their names concealed, since the possibility of persecu- 
tion made it unsafe for them to be openly known. The 
people were warned by the authorities and threatened 
with persecution if they should be found reading any 
translation such as that circulated by Wyclif. 

After the death of Wyclif, which took place in 1384, 
many great events occurred in Europe, which aifected 
the history of the Bible. For one thing, a great many 
learned men were driven out of Constantinople by the 
Turks, and began to j&nd homes for themselves in almost 
every corner of Europe, gradually penetrating farther 
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and farther west. They brought with them, not only 
their knowledge, but their actual books and manuscripts. 
Their example made people feel that they wanted to 
learn more about art and literature, and languages like 
Greek, and these men made a difference to the whole of 
Europe. We call this change by several different names, 
perhaps the easiest to understand is "Tlie Eevival of 
Learning." It is rather difiicult for us to realise that, 
until this time, books had always been written by hand. 
It was not until Wyclif had been dead nearly one 
hundred years that the wonderful invention that we 
know as " printing " was introduced into England. It 
is quite simple to see how great must be the difference 
this event would make in the circulation of books. 

The man to whom we really owe our English Bible 
was William Tyndale who was born in the west of 
England towards the end of the fifteenth century. It 
was his boast that he would so popularise the Scriptures 
that in a few years the poorest ploughman should know 
as much about God's word as the greatest Bishop in the 
land. Tyndale, as a young man, went to college, but, 
before long, he gave that up and came to London, where 
he lived with a doth merchant who afterwards proved 
himself a most valuable and devoted friend. Those who 
did not want the people to learn for themselves and 
wished to keep them dependent upon the priests for all 
their knowledge of the Bible, were on the watch, and 
Tyndale could not safely continue his work in his native 
land. So he went abroad and there, in hiding, finished 
turning the New Testament from Greek into English, 
When the book was completed it bore no translator's 
name. The books were conveyed to England by the aid 
of friendly merchants and others and, in spite of all the 
efforts of Tyndale's enemies, began to be pretty widely 
known among the people- Soon after this, Tyndale lost 
all his papers in a shipwreck and was obliged to begin 
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working afresh for the complete Bible he longed to 
produce. He was now helped by a man whose name is 
ahnost as famous as his own — Miles Coveedale. 

In all his translation Tyndale is very careful to use 
words and phrases which quite ordinary people will be 
able to understand. Although the King, Henry VIII., 
was opposed to Tyudale and his followers, one at least 
of his queens favoured the bold translator. There is 
still in existence a copy of his translation presented to 
Queen Anne Boleyn as a thank-offering for assistance 
she had given to a merchant who desired^ to help 
Tyndale. The Bible is old and worn, but on the edges 
the words Anna Eegina Angliae (Anne, Queen of 
England) can still be made out. Tyndale gained no 
fame or great place as a reward for his work, though 
Englishmen will never forget him. He was cruelly put 
to death, but, so sure was he that he was in the right 
and was doing work for God, that his last words were, 
" Lord ! open the King of England's eyes." His prayer 
was answered, for, later on, Coverdale was able to 
dedicate a Bible to Henry VIII. 

Erom this time onward the success of a vernacular 
Bible (that is a Bible in the spoken tongue) was 
practically assured. The Great Bible, as it was called, 
dated 1539, was brought out under the direct patronage 
of Thomas Cromwell, Henry VIII. 's great minister and 
chancellor. This Bible has a most interesting, though 
complicated, pictorial title-page. Here the king is shown 
handing the Word of God to his bishops and clergy ; and 
it is recorded that Henry gave instructions that every 
parish should have " one book of the whole Bible in 
Enghsh." The parson and the people of the parish 
were to pay for it between them. In St. Paul's 
Cathedral six copies were placed, and it is interesting 
to notice that the clergy were to " provoke and exhort 
every person to read." 
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When the young king, Eiward VI., came to the throne, 
the state of things was even more satisfactory. He did 
all he could to encourage learned men to labour in 
making the translations as accurate as possible and to 
further the circulation of the Book. But when Edward 
died, a great change came. During Miry's reign of five 
years she did much to undo the good which had been 
done by her brother. Books called " seditious," such as 
these English translations, were collected and destroyed 
by Mary's servants and followers, and the people were 
not allowed to read the Bible freely. Many men were 
put to death because they refused to give up their faith, 
and Tyndale's helper, Coverdale, fled into exile, after 
a narrow escape from death. 

With Mary's death came good days for the English 
Bible. The citizens of London gave Queen Elizabeth a 
Bible on the day of her coronation, and since that time, 
the English Bible has been free. Elizabeth not only 
commanded that every parish should have its Bible, but 
she ordered enquiry to be made for anybody who should 
discourage the reading of the book. By this time Bibles 
were also being printed in Scotland. 

When James I. came to the throne, on the death of 
Elizabeth, a conference was called to decide some of the 
differences which were causing trouble between those 
people who belonged to the Church of England, and- 
those who were known as Puritans. It was decided 
that the old versions of the Bible should be carefully 
revised and compared, and a new translation made from 
Hebrew, Latin and Greek of the old books. The king 
was very anxious that this should be done in the best 
possible way. He arranged that it should not all be left 
to one man. Learned men were called together from all 
over the country and divided into companies. Each 
company undertook a certain part of the work. The 
translation was done with very great care and the book 
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is one of which every Bnghsh-speaking man and woman 
should be proud. The book was in the simple every-day 
language spoken and understood by all kinds of people, 
whether rich or poor. A man might learn to speak 
good English if he had no book to read but the Bible. 
Although the book is now over three hundred years old, 
it can be quite easily read to-day because it is written in 
the speech of the people. The translators who com- 
pleted this wonderful task dedicated their work to King 
James, and, in the year 1611, the Bible which we know 
as the Authorised Version, the one that will always be 
best known and most loved, was ready to be published. 
This Bible was so popular and so much read, that even 
people who read no other book knew it ; and its phrases 
and words have been copied, sometimes quite uncon- 
sciously, by speakers and writers of English ever since- 



CHAPTEE X. 



Poets of the Seventeenth Century. 



The poets of the seventeenth century may be roughly 
divided into classes according to the kind of poetry they 
wrote. Of course, these classes cannot be kept strictly 
separate, because one poet sometimes wrote several kinds 
of verse. The early years of the seventeenth century 
were as full of song as the days of Queen Elizabeth, and 
some of these poets are very closely allied to those of 
the sixteenth century; some of them indeed are called 
imitators of Spenser. Others, however, while carrying 
on earlier traditions, foreshadow in their work the kind 
oE poetry that was to be written in later years. The 
great majority of the poems written in the early seven- 
teenth century are lyrics. A lyric is a short poem 
expressing some one keenly felt emotion. The Miscel- 
lanies in the days of the Queen had been full of such 
songs, and many that were written much later might 
well have found a place in one of the popular Elizabethan 
song books. 

One such poem, by a man named Davenant, is sung 
and admired to-day : — 

" The lark now leaves his watery nest, 
And, climbing, shakes his dewy wings, 
He takes your window for the east 
And to implore your hght he sings." 
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Some very beautiful poems, modelled on the work of 
Spenser, were written by William Deummond, who was 
born in 1585 and is generally called Drummond of 
Hawthornden. He copied Spenser's method of using 
old-fashioned words and phrases ; he was fond of 
description and wrote some delightful poems, most of 
them quite short. There is a beautiful sonnet which 
runs : — 

" Sleep, Silence' child, sweet father of soft rest, 
Prince, whose approach peace to all mortals brings, 
Indifferent host to shepherds and to kings, 
Sole comforter of minds with grief oppressed : 
Lo ! by thy charming rod all breathing things 
Lie slumb'ring, with forgetfulness possessed." 

Of course, none of the poets whom we shall be con- 
sidering in this chapter are nearly as important as 
Spenser or Shakespeare. This is partly because most 
of them have only written one or two really great poems, 
and many which have no particular merit. 

One of the best known poets living at this time is 
Robert Hereick who was born just 25 years before 
Shakespeare died, and lived to be an old man, dying in 
1674, Herrick was a friend and follower of Ben Jonson, 
the dramatist, who wrote learned plays and some poetry 
too In several poems, Herrick refers to Jonson and 
says in one of them : — 

" When I a verse shall make 
Know I have pray'd thes 
For old Eehgion's sake 
Saint Ben to aide me." 

Herrick wrote two separate kinds of poetry, so he 
belongs to two of the classes to which we have referred. 
His gayer poems and songs give hi n a place among those 
who were called " Cavalier Lyriots," while his book of 
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poetry called Noble Numbers, entitles him to a place 
among the " Eeligious Poets." 

Herrick was a clergyman, and lived in Devonshire. 
He pretended to hate the country, but w^rote such 
delightful songs about flowers and country scenes that 
we cannot quite ■ believe that he was sincere when he 
said :— ^ 

" More discontents I never had, 
Since I was born, than here 
Where I have been and still am sad 
In this dull Devonshire." 

At the beginning of his book he tells us what things 
to expect in his poetry. 

" I sing of brooks, of blossomes, birds and bowers, 
Qf April, May, of June and July flowers. 
I sing of Maypoles, Hock carts, Wassails, Wakes, 
Of Bride-grooms, Brides and of their Bridal cakes ; 
I sing of Time's trans-shifting and I write 
How Eoses first came red and Lilies white." 

Everybody knows the song Cherry-ripe ! but few 
people remember that it was written by Herrick. Most 
of his flower poems are quite short, sometimes only one 
or two verses. Here is a verse of one. To Daffadills : — 

" Faire Dafl'adills, we weep to see [ 

You haste away so soone ; 
As yet the early rising Sun 
Has not attain'd his Noone, 

Stay ! Stay ! 
Until the hasting day 

Has run 
But to the even song ; 
And, having pray'd together, we 
Will go with you along." 
Herrick ha 5 many other flower poems besides this 
one : — To Violets, To Daisies, To Primroses filled tvith Dew, 
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and many charming fanciful verses connected with, 
flowers, fairies and the country. 

Hoiv Bases came Bed. 
" Tis said, as Cupid danct among 
The gods, he down the nectar flung ; 
Which, on the white rose being shed, 
Made it, for ever after, red." 
One of his best known country poems is Corinna's 
Going a-Maying. Corinna's lover comes to her window 
on the morning of May day, and calls Corinna to come 
with all the other youths and maidens to gather May 
blossom. He tells her how beautiful the world looks and 
how prettily the houses are decorated. 

" Can such delights be in the street 
And open fields and we not see't ? 
Come, we'll abroad : and let's obey 
' The proclamation made for May : 

And sm no more, as we have done, by staying : 
But, my Corinna, come ! let's go a-Maying." 

Herrick delighted in the songs he wrote and did not 
seem to mind whether he pleased his readers or no. He 
himself was satisfied, and if the " soure reader " chose 
to disapprove, he could turn to the next poem ! We can 
only quote one more short verse before passing on to 
other poets : — 

Grace for a Child. 
. " Here a little child I stand. 
Heaving up my either hand, 
Cold as paddocks* though they b 3 
Here I lift them up to Thee, 
For a benison to fall 
On our meat, and on us all." 

Many of the poets of this time belong to the class 
called " Cavalier Song Writers." These writers often 
had to suffer exile and shame because of their loyalty to 

* " Paddocks " are toads. 
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the king, and much of the recklessness and danger o 
their hves is reflected in their verses. As a rule, their 
work is not consistently good, nor are their poems v«ry 
numerous. Eichard Lovelace and Sir John Suckling are 
two of the best known among these poets and their work 
is very represeatative. Each has written a few delightful 
songs, and much that is scarcely worth reading. Sir 
John Suckling was nine years older than his fellow 
Cavalier ; he was obliged to flee to France to escape his 
enemies in the Long Parliament, and there died (1641). 
Most of his verses were not printed till after his death. 
There is a reckless gaiety in his verse which characterises 
almost all the poets of this class. His poems were 
• written in the midst of a life bound up with court 
intrigue. One of his most attractive songs is taken from 
a play which is otherwise not worthy of notice :— 
" Why so pale and wan fond lover? 
Prithee, why so pale? 
Will, when looking well can't move her, 
Looking ill prevail? 
Prithee, why so pale ? " 
Eichard Lovelace, who died two years before the 
Eestoration, in 1658, also sufl'ered for his loyalty to the 
king, and ended his life miserably. He has left less 
^ood verse than Suckling, who was regarded as a model 
for Court poets. Yet Lovelace has a remarkable faculty 
for saying memorable things, a verse from his To Anth'M 
from Prison being particularly well-known : — 
" Stone walls do not a prison make 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet, take 

That for a hermitage. 

If I have freedom in my love, 

And in my soul am free. 

Angels alone that soar above 

Enjoy such liberty." 
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Dr. Samuel Johnson, who was bo:n exactly a hundred 
years later than Suckling (in 1709) gave a special name to 
some of the poets who lived and wrote during the seven- 
teenth century. He said that they were " metaphysical. "^ 
By this he meant that, in their poetry, they used unusual 
comparisons and went out of their way to describe things- 
and people in a peculiar way. It is quite true that some 
of these poets have very astonishing ways of expressing 
their ideas. Sometimes this is simply due to the fact 
that they are clever men trying to introduce scientific 
and other kinds of technical knowledge into their verse,, 
to make it look and sound conspicuous. In many cases, 
these "conceits," as Johnson calls them, are not poetical, 
although they may be clever. For example, John Donne, ■ 
who was one of the chief of these poets, compares 
himself and the lady he loves to a pair of compasses. 
Sometimes, however, his quaint ideas are beautiful as- 
well as surprising. Examples of quaint conceits can be 
fovmd in the work of some of the sixteenth century poets, 
but the later writers used them in an exaggerated way, 
and it was for this reason that Johnson said they went 
" beyond nature." Andrew Marvell, who was not a. 
very great poet, but is remembered because he was 
secretary to Milton, talks about " low roof'd tortoises " 
and " vegetable love." We possess a letter in which 
Milton recommends the Government to appoint Mr. 
Marvell to help him. 

The religious poets of this period are remarkable for 
the number of conceits shown in their work, yet the 
seventeenth century sacred verse is the best that has 
been produced in any period in English literature. It ia 
only possible to talk about the most important of theso: 
writers. George Herbert (1593-1633) is known and 
loved for liimself, as well as for the poetry he wrote. 
We are told that Herbert had a wonderful voice and was. 
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a clever musician. He was a man of quiet, gentle ways 
and seems to have fascinated aU his friends. Those who 
wish to find out something about him can do so by 
reading a delightful story called Under Salisbtiry Spire, 
in which George Herbert is one of the characters. 
Herbert was rector of Bemerton, a little place in Wilt- 
shire, and was much beloved by the people among whom 
he lived and worked. So much of his poetry is beautiful, 
while nearly all is wonderfully musical, that it is difficult 
to decide which poems to refer to as most characteristic. 
He has a way of using lines of different lengths, and 
different kinds of metre, so as to produce poems which 
haunt one's ear and memory. The verses called Verttie 
are, perhaps, among the best known and most admired :— 

" Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright. 
The bridall of the earth and skie : 
The dew shall weep they fall to-night 
For thou must die. 

Only a sweet and vertuous soul. 
Like season'd timber, never gives ; 
But tho' the whole world turn to coal. 
Then chiefly lives." 

Of all his varied metres, Herbert seems to love best 
those kinds of .lines which give a lingering restfulness to 
the verse ; for example, in Life : — 

" I made a posie, while the day ran by. 
Here will I smell my remnant out, and tie 

My life within this band. 
But time did becken to the flowers, and they 
By noon most cunningly did steal away. 

And withered in my hand." 

He is sometimes fond of using a simple kind of 
rime, which differs entirely from his more complicated 
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measures. This occurs in a poem called Charms and 
Knots, from which we quote a few verses : — 

" Who reade a chapter when they rise, 
Shall ne're be troubled with ill eyes. 

" Who shuts his hand, hath lost his gold : 
Who opens it, hath it twice told. 

" Who goes to bed and doth not pray, 
Maketh two nights of every day." 

In some of his poems Herbert gives us delightful 
little allegories. One of the most beautiful is The World, 
Love builds a beautiful palace to which Fortune comes, 
and, having decorated the walls with the shadowy fancies 
she has spun, declares that they uphold the palace walls. 
Wisdom appears and sweeps away all Fortune's cobwebs. 
Then Pleasure comes and builds balconies and terraces 
to improve the house, while, really, she has only made it 
weak and unstable. Presently comes Sinne and begins 
to add props and pillars of sycamore wood, which grows 
unseen and undermines the strength of the house, altho' 
Grace tries to save it by cutting down the sycamore and 
propping up the tottering walls :— 

" Then Sinne combin'd with death in a firm band 
To rase the building to the very floor : 
Which they effected ; none could them withstand ; 
But Love and Grace took Glorie by the hand. 
And built a braver palace than before." 

One of the most beautiful of all Herbert's symbolical 
poems bears a peculiar title. The Pulley : — 

" When God at first made man. 
Having a glass of blessings standing by ; 
Let us, said He, poure on him all we can : 
Let the world's riches, which dispersed lie, 
Contract into a span." 
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So God poured out upon his creatures strength,, 
beauty, wisdom, pleasure and honour, but, when all 
these were given, "Eest in the bottome lay." This 
most precious gift God kept back, lest man should forget 
Him :— 

" Let him be rich and wearie, that at least, 
If goodnesse leade him not, yet wearinesse 
May tosse him to My breast." 

The volmne in which most of Herbert's poems are 
collected is called The Temple. There were other 
religious poets writing almost at the same time as 
Herbert, some of w^ht>m claim him as their master ; in 
certain sections of their work they, perhaps, surpass, 
him, but their poetry is less uniformly beautiful. 



CHAPTEE XI. 



Seventeenth Century Prose. 



This century is really the first in the history of English 
literature that can lay claim to any important develop- 
ments in prose writing. The prose written in the 
Elizabethan age cannot be called good in our sense. 
The prose writers of the sixteenth century had two 
obvious faults. In the first place, they were fond of 
Euphuism, the style copied from Lyly's Euphues. Again, 
many of them made a point of using long and com- 
plicated sentences, modelled upon the kind of sentence 
they found in Latin prose. These characteristics tended 
to make prose tedious, and sometimes very difficult to 
understand. There is one writer whose work belongs 
to the Elizabethan fashion in regard to the quaint- 
ness of its style, although he lived in the seventeenth 
century. 

Thomas Fuller thus forms a good link between the 
prose of the old age and that of the new. He had a 
very humorous way of regarding the subjects he 
treated, and a peculiar faculty for whimsical writing. 
His prose, moreover, does not suiler, as a rule, from 
over-elaborate constructions. Fuller wrote on all kinds 
of subjects, and the titles of some of his books are, in 
themselves, enough to illustrate his characteristics : — 
Good Thoughts in Bad Times, Good Thotcghts in . Worse 
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Times, and Mixed Contemplations in Better Times. The 
attractiveness of Fuller's writing can be best understood 
by reading his work. This is what he says about 
^' Windows " — a subject which does not appear to offer 
much scope for beautiful treatment : " Light, God's 
eldest daughter ! is a principal beauty in a building. Yet 
it shines not alike from all parts of heaven. An east 
window welcomes the infant beams of the sun, before 
they are of strength to do any harm and are offensive to 
none but a sluggard. A south window in summer is a 
chimney with a fire in it. In a west window towards 
night the sun grows low and over familiar with more 
light than delight." Of "Small Beginnings," he says: 
" Such as are ashamed of contemptible beginnings will 
never arrive at considerable endings. Yea, the greatest 
giant was (tho' never a dwarf) once an infant, and the 
longest line commenced from a little point at the first ; " 
and of Curiosity, " Curiosity is a kernel of the forbidden 
fruit, which still stick eth in the throat of the natural 
man, sometimes to the danger of his choking." 

Fuller was particularly happy in his short descriptions 
of notable personages. He wrote of Francis Bacon : 
-" None can character him to the life save himself. He 
was, in parts, more than a man," and of Gower, the poet 
who reverenced and tried to copy Chaucer : " Indeed 
Gower left our English tongue very bad, but found it 
very very bad." To Fuller we owe a delightful little 
anecdote concerning the Venerable Bede : "A foreign 
ambassador coming to Durham, addressed himself first 
to the high and sumptuous shrine of St. Cuthbert, ' If 
thou beest a saint pray for me ! ' Then, coming to the 
plain, low and little tomb of Bede, said, ' Because thou 
art a saint, good Bede, pray for me.' " 

The prose writers of the seventeenth century were 
extremely fond of writing short accounts of a contem- 
porai-y or a predecessor. Often, too, they revert to 
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the idea of the old morahty plays and write descrip- 
tions of personified virtues or vices or imaginary people. 
Many of the essays written by Feancis Bacon are of 
this kind, for example, Of Gunning, Of Seeming Wise; 
and other writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centm-ies also wrote Character Sketches. Fuller has 
produced some peculiarly happy specimens of this 
quaint and interesting class. We can only quote, or 
refer to, some of the most striking. 

The Good Wife. 
." Her clothes are rather comely than costly, and she 
makes plain cloth to be handsome velvet by her wearing 
of it. Our good wife sets up her sail according to the 
keel of her husband's estate." 

Tivie Serving. 

" He is a good time server that is pliant to the times in 
matters of mere indifferency. To blame are those whose 
minds may seem to be made of one entire bone without 
any joints." 

The chief thing about a Character Sketch is that it 
should be short, vivid, and well-balanced, and, in these 
respects, Fuller is among the most skilful of those who 
wrote in this manner. Take, for example, his sketch of 
Brothers : — 

" The Elder. The elder brother is one who made 
haste to come into the world to bring his parents the 
first news of male posterity, and is well rewarded for his 
tidings. 

" The Younger. Some account him the better gentle- 
man of the two, because son to the more ancient 
gentleman." 

Or this on Tall Men :— 

" Often the cockloft is empty in those whom nature 
has built many stories high." 
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Those who take the trouble to read some of the prose 
of Fuller will find themselves well rewarded. We have 
space for only two more of his witty sayings : — 

" Mr. John Dod, in the midst of troublesome times 
quietly withdrew himself to heaven." 

" There is a great difference between painting a face 
and not washing it." 

So popular were Character Sketches in this century, 
that many men wrote whole volumes consisting of 
sketches of various types of men and women. Almost 
all these collections are interesting, though they are not 
all equally good. A man named Eaele produced a volume 
of sketches called Microcosmographie : or, A Piece of the 
World discovered, in Essayes and Characters. This is 
one of his descriptions : — 

" A child is a man in a small letter. He is nature's 
fresh picture newly drawn in oil, which time and much 
handling dims and defaces. His soul is yet a white 
paper, unscribbled with observations of the world where- 
with at length it becomes a blurred note book. His 
hardest labour is his tongue, as if he were loath to use 
so deceitful an organ, and he is best company with it 
when he can but prattle. We laugh at his foolish 
sports, but his game is our earnest." It is interesting to 
remember that this book appeared in 1628, the year in 
which Bunyan was born. 

A few essays of the character-sketch kind, similar to 
Bacon's were written by Abbaham Cowley {e.g.. Avarice, 
and Obscurity) but this writer is chiefly remembered for 
other reasons. In his own day and among his immediate 
successors, Cowley was honoured as a great poet, but in 
literary history he holds an important place because he 
was practically the first prose writer to break away from 
the peculiar fanciful tricks, and from the heavy clumsy 
sentences of earlier prose. Cowley is an interesting 
person. He was born near Cheapside ten years after 
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Milton {i.e., in 1618) and began to write poetry while he 
was a boy at school. He tells us in the essay, On Myself, 
that reading Spenser's poems first made him delight in 
verse, and wish to write it himself. This essay is an 
example, on a small scale, of a kind of prose which was 
only beginning to be at all common or popular when 
Cowley wrote — the prose we know as " Autobiography." 
Cowley stands between an old and a new school of 
workers in poetry too. Some of his work belongs to that 
known as " metaphysical," but in other poems, he has 
quite cast away the exaggerations and conceits which 
characterise this school of poets, and writes in a more 
steady, stately and common-sense way. 

Out of such essays as Cowley's On Myself and Fuller's 
On Bacon, it was inevitable that two clearly-marked and 
absorbingly interesting kinds of writing should develop — 
autobiography and biography. Bacon had also attempted 
this kind of work in his history of Henry VII. Perhaps 
the best collection of " lives " of persons who were not 
royal, is Walton's Lives. Izaak Walton, who also wrote 
The Complete Angler, gave detailed and sympathetic 
accounts of the lives of George Herbert, Donne and 
others, which throw much light on their ideals and 
characters. From descriptions of ordinary individuals, 
the transition to royal personages and states and king- 
doms, was comparatively easy, and many writers of 
history belong to this period. 

Generally, if a man writes his autobiography, he does 
it deliberately, intending that it shall be given to the 
world. But one of the best autobiographies English 
literature possesses was not produced with the public in 
view. It was a diary, kept in a secret writing by a man 
who did not dream that it would ever be read by any 
eyes but his own. This man was Samuel Pepys, the 
friend of Fuller, the servant of the government and the 
man about town, who writes in his diary just as freely 
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and naturally about great affairs of state as of his " best 
black cloth suit trimmed with scarlet ribbon, very neat." 
Pepys lived between 1632 and 1703, and kept his diary 
for nine years. It is absorbingly interesting, and we so 
much enjoy his vivid descriptions of such events as the 
Plague and the Great Fire, that we forget to feel 
apologetic for reading what he obviously meant to be 
private papers ; for the diary was written in a kind of 
shorthand invented by Pepys himself, and it was not till 
many years after his death that the book was discovered 
among his papers and read by somebody who hit upon 
the clue to his cypher. Samuel Pepys, while revealing 
himself in this diary, gives us a picture of the life of his 
day. 

Next in importance to a diary as a medium of self- 
revelation we may rank a man's correspondence. In all 
ages, the letters written by literary men have been 
eagerly sought after and preserved. Practically the 
earliest letters we possess date from the fifteenth century 
and, although they properly belong to history, deserve a 
word of mention here. The Paston Letters, which cover 
the years 1422-1509, were written by and to various 
members of the Paston family, who were natives of 
Norfolk. These letters are very valuable because they 
throw so much light on contemporary events and the 
customs of domestic life, and are especially interesting 
because they belong to a time which produced com- 
paratively little literary work. The subject of letter 
writers in English literature is a fascinating one, which 
would take many volumes to treat in detail. Many of 
the writers who have been mentioned already, and most 
of those who belong to the later years of our story, have 
left behind them letters written to their friends and 
relatives. Very often they wrote these with a view to 
publication ; Bacon, for example, rarely lost sight of the 
fact that anything from his pen might become valuable, 
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but letters are at their best when the writer writes for 
his correspondent only, wdth no " public " in the back- 
ground of his mind. State correspondence and formal 
letters to or from royal personages, although interesting, 
are less attractive than a man's ordinary letters. Un- 
fortunately, some early writers like Queen Elizabeth's 
tutor, Eoger Ascham, thought English was too 
unimportant a tongue to be used for serious writing, and 
usually conducted their correspondence in Latin. Ascham 
wrote some prose work, apart from letters, and the few 
English letters he has left us are well worth preserving. 
One letter to Bishop Gardiner requesting an increase 
in his pension from Queen Mary, gives some idea of 
Ascham's skill and diplomacy, while the letter is of value 
as an illustration of the kind of English spoken in his 
day :— 

"April 1554 

" In writing out my patent I have left a vacant place 
for your wisdom to value the sum wherein I trust to find 
further favour, for I have both good cause to ask it and 
good hope to obtain it, partly in consideration of my 
unrewarded pains and undischarged costs in teaching 
King Edward's person. The space which is left by 
chance doth seem to crave by good luck some w^ords of 
length as viginti (20) or triginta (30) yea, wath the help 
of a little dash quadraginta (40) would serve best of all. 
But sure as for decem (10) it is somewhat with the 
shortest ; nevertheless I for my part shall be no less 
contented with the one than glad with the other, and for 
either or both more than bound to your lordship. 

" And thus God prosper your lordship 

" Your lordship's most bounden to serve you 

" E. Ascham." 

As we have said, most literary men are represented 
in this class of prose work, but there are a few waiters. 
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who belong to literature only by virtue of their letters. 
One of these is Dorothy Osborne, who became Lady 
Temple ; her husband, Sir William Temple, is closely 
connected with the history of English prose, and wrote 
some delightful essays. He died at the very end of the 
seventeenth century in 1699, and his wife's charming 
letters, which were written before her marriage, were 
not published until the nineteenth century. She did not 
dream that her correspondence would be published at all. 

Dorothy Osborne's letters are simple and straight- 
forward ; there is no attempt to write grand prose. 
So perfectly frank are they, that while reading we can- 
not help feeling almost as guilty as if we had peeped 
over her shoulder as she wrote. For, when all is said, 
her letters, like the diary of Pepys, were not meant for 
us. Something of Lady Temple's character can be learnt 
from a passage such as the following : — 

" I would do nobody an injury ; but I should never 
design to please above one; and that one I must love 
too or else I should think it a trouble and consequently 
not do it." 

Generally the tone of her letters is gay and playful, 
but sometimes she is despondent. 

"I am dissatisfied with a world where nobody is 
pleased but somebody complains on't and where 'tis 
impossible to be, without giving and receiving injuries." 

During this century, English prose style had been 
improving) the quaintnesses and exaggerations, as well 
as the Latinisms of the Elizabethans had been left 
behind, and, in the hands of men like Cowley and 
Temple, a steady, easily-flowing, well-balanced prose 
was growing up. This style was perfected by John 
Dryden, a writer to whom we shall come in the next 
chapter, but we must first return for a time to John 
Milton, whose poetry is magnificent, while his prose is 
too often dull, laboured, and full of Latin constructions. 



CHAPTER XII. 



John Milton. 
© 

" Chief of organic numbers, 
Old Scholar of the Spheres, 
Thy spirit never slumbers, 
But rolls about our ears." — Keats. 

The greatest poet of the seventeenth century is not 
representative of his age. Many causes united to isolate 
John Milton from his contemporaries, no less in his 
poetry than in his life. One great cause of this separa- 
tion was the high opinion he had of his vocation as a 
poet. He looked upon himself as having a definite 
poetic mission, and this led him to stand apart from the 
courtiers and others who wrote simply for amusement. 

His Puritanism, too, contributed largely to keeping 
him apart from a large section of the community. In 
speaking of Milton we do not use the term "Puritan" 
in its usual narrow and specialised sense, though in his 
later life it does apply to him in that way too. His 
mind turned naturally towards simplicity and liberty^ 
so that the spirit of Puritanism was inherent in him, 
though it was only in later years that he actually con- 
formed to its tenets, and, even then, he joined himself to 
no definite section or church. In all branches of life ho 
demanded liberty : liberty in the church, liberty of tiis 
press, liberty in domestic relations. Milton was inclined 
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to be tyrannic and egotistic ; he would not defer to any- 
body's opinion ; this made him personally unattractive, 
and he had few friends. He had no " saving grace of 
humour." This is shown by one attempt he made to be 
humorous in poetry, and by one or two unintentional 
lapses into bathos. Milton himself did not in the least 
realise this separation. During the civil struggles, he 
wrote pamphlets which he thought were stirring public 
opinion, and, as a matter of fac% they were very little 
regarded. He gave up his eyesight in the service of his 
country, thinking no other could do the work he was 
doing. When the Eestoration came, Milton was not 
considered dangerous enough to be imprisoned, though 
the formality of burning some of his prose works at the 
hands of the public hangman was gone through. Their 
author, meanwhile, was allowed to retire quietly into 
hiding. 

Milton was a true Londoner, and was born in Bread 
Street, Cheapside, in 1608, eight years before the death 
of Shakespeare. His father, a clever man and a musician, 
gave his son the best possible education, and the young 
Milton turned with delight into those paths of study 
thus made easy for him. From the very first, Milton 
realised his power, and was himself fully convinced what 
his work in life must be. He began to write poetry 
while he was a mere boy of fifteen, and all he learned 
and observed during his schooldays and his years at 
college was stored up in readiness for the work he was 
preparing to do. On leaving Cambridge he settled in 
Buckinghamshire, where his father was then living, and 
for five years devoted himself to study. His friends felt 
that it was time for the young man to adopt some definite 
profession, but Milton had no misgivings : he knew that 
these years were not being wasted, although in the sonnet 
written on his twenty-third birthday he shows some regret 
at having achieved so little. To this time belong the 
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minor poems, which are " minor " only in the sense of 
being shorter and less ambitious than those of his later 
years, for each in its own class stands supreme. 

One of the most interesting of Milton's early poems 
is the Epitaph on Shakespeare, written in 1630 : — 
" What needs my Shakespeare for his honour 'd bones 
The labour of an age in piled stones. 
Or that his hallowed reliques should be hid 
Under a star y-pointing pyramid ? 
Dear son of memory, great heir of fame. 
What need'st thou such weak witness of thy name ? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a live-long monument." 

Milton's first poem of any importance was written in 
1629, when he was twenty-one. This Ode on the Morn- 
ing of Christ's Nativity illustrates his musical power and 
his command of words : — 
" No war or battle's sound 

Was heard the world around : 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung, 

The hooked chariot stood 

Unstained with hostile blood. 

The trumpet spake not to the armed throng : 

And kings sat still with awe-ful eye 

As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by." 

L' Allegro and II Penseroso are companion poems, 
which reflect something of the conflict going on in the 
poet's mind between a life of study and that which 
would bring him mirth and music. The rival claims 
of the country at morn and at even, of " tow'red cities " 
and " a peaceful hermitage," of the " well-trod stage " 
and the " studious cloister " are put before the reader in 
§ome of the most musical verse Milton ever wrote. The 
two poems express the indecision which seems to have 
occupied, without troubling, the poet, during his life in 
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■the country, while he was practising in poetry and trying 
to find a suitable theme for a poem " which the world 
should not willingly let die." 

In Comus we find similar conflict between the Puritan 
and the " worldly " side of Milton. This poem is in the 
form of a "masque." Short plays of this kind were very 
popular, and many were produced by Ben Jonson and 
his contemporaries. The scenery, dresses and accom- 
panying music were always very gorgeous, and, as a rule, 
more attention was given to these adjuncts than to the 
words of the masque. " Painting and carpentry," says 
Jonson, " are become the soul of the mask." One of the 
musical friends of the elder Milton had been asked to 
provide such an entertainment for the family of a certain 
nobleman and, at his friend's request, Milton wrote the 
words. The result was Comus. As a masque it has 
faults. The speeches are often too long and too didactic 
for their purpose, but, as poetry, it is one of Milton's 
finest achievements. The characters are very dim and 
shadowy and seldom convincing ; they are rather per- 
sonifications than persons, and there is more than a 
hint of the older " Morality " motive in the conflict 
between Vice, as' represented by Comus, and Virtue, as 
set before us in the Lady. 

The central theme of Comus is summed up in the 
-closing lines, spoken by the attendant Spirit : — 
" Mortals who would follow me 
Love Virtue ; she alone is free : 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 
Or, if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her." 
There are passages in Covius, as in the other early 
poems, which remind us that Milton, Puritan though he 
was, was always acutely sensible to the attractions of 
sound and sense. Almost all the speeches of the Lady, 
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though they are perchance incUned to be lengthy, are-- 
rich in delightful descriptive passages : — 

" They left me then when the gray hooded Even, 
Like a sad votarist in palmer's weed, 
Eose from the hindmost wheels of Phoebus' wain.- 

Oh thievish night, 
Why should'st thou, but for some felonious end, 
In thy dark lantern thus close up the stars 
That Nature hung in heaven, and filled their lamps. 
With everlasting oil to give due light 
To the misled and lonely traveller ? 

A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory, 
Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire. 
And airy tongues that syllable men's names 
On sands and shores and desert wildernesses." 

The star-lamps filled with "everlasting oil" remind 
us that even Milton was not entirely free, in these early 
poems, from metaphysical conceits, though this particular 
one is less jarring than the reference to the red-curtained 
sun pillowing his chin on the eastern wave, which occurs 
in The Ode on the Morning of Christ's Nativity. 

Comus, himself, although the evil spirit of the piece,, 
is a poetical monster ; and here, as in Paradise Lost,. 
Milton has succeeded in arousing our sympathy with,, 
and some measure of admiration for, his villain. W& 
feel that Comus can scarcely be wholly bad while he can 
describe his woodland haunts so feelingly : 

" I know each lane, and every alley green. 
Dingle or bushy dell, of this wild wood, 
And every bosky bourn from side to side, 
My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood ; 
And if your stray attendance be yet lodged. 
Or shroud within these limits, I shall know 
Ere morrow wake, or the low-roosted lark 
From her thatched pallet rouse." 
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Milton has often been accused of seeing nature 
"through the spectacles of books," and the indictment 
is perhaps also true of his Comus. But he does see 
it, and this in itself constitutes a saving grace. 

The most ambitious of Milton's earlier poems is 
Lycidas. This is an elegy in the form of a pastoral. 
It appeared in a volume of English and Latin poems 
v^hich was produced by the Cambridge students after 
the death of one of their number, who had been drowned 
at sea. From its very nature the poem was rather 
artificial, for the pastoral form rarely succeeds in being 
simply natural. Milton has increased the effect of un- 
reality by introducing discussions upon the Church 
questions of the day, which were out of place in such 
a poem. In spite of these defects, Lycidas remains one 
of the finest poems in the English tongue, and the 
majesty and music of its verse give a foretaste of the 
poetry Milton was to write after a troubled interval of 
years had interrupted his poetical career. 

" Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the glistering foil 
Set off to th' world, nor in broad rumour lies. 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove; 
As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 
Of so much fame in Heav'n expect thy meed." 
All thinking men at- this time were engaged in weigh- 
ing the arguments between Puritans and the Church 
party, between Cromwell and the King. In L' Allegro 
and II Penseroso, as well as in Comus, w-e see Milton, the 
poet, choosing his own course just as men of affairs and 
action chose theirs. The concluding lines of Lycidas 
seem to indicate that he had at last made up his mind 
as to the side on which he must stand. Milton was 
a Puritan at heart as well as by upbringing, although 
by no means insensible to those beauties of sound and 
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colour and motion which the Puritans despised. He 
has tried the Hghter kind of verse, and has decided in 
favour of something more solemn : 

" Thus sang the uncouth swain to th' oaks and rills 
While the still morn went out with sandals grey, 
He touch'd the tender stops of various quills 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay : 
And now the sun had stretched out all the hills 
And now was dropt into the western bay ; 
At last he rose, and twitch'd his mantle blue : 
To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new." 
Lycidas was written in 1637, and in 1638 Milton set 
out to travel on the continent ; but news of the troubled 
state of England called him home. " For I considered 
it base that, while my fellow-countrymen were fighting 
at home for liberty, I should be travelling abroad at ease 
for intellectual culture." After his return to England, 
he did not plunge immediately into public affairs, but 
devoted himself to the education of his nephews. Milton 
had always shown a great interest in the question of 
education, and among his prose writings we have a 
very interesting little treatise on the subject. His con- 
ceptions of what a boy of twelve might be expected to 
learn are very ambitious, and, although his theory was 
sound, we cannot admire the method which led Milton 
to teach his own daughters to read aloud to him in 
foreign tongues without understanding a word of what 
they spoke ! It is little wonder that his girls, intelligent 
women we have every reason to believe, rebelled at this 
parrot work, and were less helpful to their father than 
they otherwise might have been. Those who hold that 
Milton's opinion of women was an unworthy one, can 
certainly find some justification in facts like these. 

The next few years of Milton's life were mainly 
devoted to prose work, with the exception of a few 
sonnets. Milton's prose is not always easy to read or 
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always interesting, and the most attractive piece of ib 
to us now is The Areopagitica. This pamphlet was 
produced as a protest against an act which provided 
for the strict supervision of all publications. Milton 
addressed his pamphlet to the Parliament, pleading 
eloquently, but imsuccessfully, for the liberty of the 
press. The pamphlet was published in 1644. There 
are many memorable passages in it ; we can take only 
a few. This is what Milton says of liberty : " Liberty 
is the nurse of all great wits. Give me the liberty to 
know, to utter and to argue freely according to con- 
science, above all liberties. . . . For this is not the 
liberty which we can hope, that no grievance ever 
should arise in the Commonwealth — that let no man 
in this world expect ; but when complaints are freely 
heard, deeply considered, and speedily reformed, then 
is the utmost bound of civil liberty attained that wise 
men look for." 

Milton's high opinion of the vocation of an author 
and the value of books, is well summed up in these 
words from the same pamphlet : 

"Many a man lives a burden to the earth; but a 
good book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life. . . . And again, if it be true that a wise man, like 
a good refiner, can gather gold out of the drossiest 
volume and that a fool will be a fool with the best book, 
yea, or without book ; there is no reason that we should 
deprive a wise man of any advantage to his wisdom 
while we seek to restrain from a fool that which, being 
restrained, will be no hindrance to his folly." 

In 1649 Milton accepted the post of Latin Secretary 
to the Council of State, and from this time onward,, 
his energies were expended upon official letters and 
controversial pamphlets which have little interest to 
us now. In many of them he shows a bitter party 
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spirit which is, perhaps, best forgotten. So completely 
did he throw himself into his work, that, in 1652, blind- 
ness, which had been threatening for some time, came 
upon him. The sonnet. On His Blindness, contains 
some of the most beautiful lines he ever wrote. 
" * Doth God exact day labour, light deni'd ? ' 
I fondly ask : but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, ' God doth not need 
Either man's work or his own gifts, who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best. His state 
Is kingly : thousands at His bidding speed, 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and w^ait.' " 

Shelley's saying, " Circumstances make men what they 
are : events determine character," was certainly never 
less true of any man. If anything could have blighted 
Milton's career as a poet, this crushing blow was surely 
the thing. Truly, " Peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than war," and Cromwell himself never con- 
quered greater odds than the blind poet in his corner 
of London or his quiet cottage at Chalfont St. Giles. 
It is possible that, had Milton kept his sight and been 
able to continue his political work, the world would 
have been the poorer for Paradise Lost. Now the 
poetry in Milton which had been crushed and denied 
so long, had its way, and, day and night, the epic he 
had planned grew in his brain, though under the hands 
of others. Among those who wrote for Milton was 
Thomas Ellwood, a young Quaker, who also selected 
the cottage in Buckinghamshire to which Milton and 
his family retired while the plague raged in London. 

All his life the poet had been trying to decide upon 
a subject for his greatest poem, and from notebooks 
which we still possess, we know that he had contem- 
plated the subject of the Arthurian legend, as well as 
various Biblical themes and stories from British history. 
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While making these researches, he had written a prose 
history of Britain down to the Conquest. We know 
iilso that he originally intended the poem to be dramatic 
in form, and we even have some speeches of Satan which 
were intended to form part of the poem. At last, how- 
■ever, he decided to write : 

" Of man's first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden." 
He has cut himself off entirely from the kind of poetry 
and the measures he had employed in his earlier work, 
and points out that the epic is in heroic verse without 
rime, adding that " rime is no necessary adjunct or true 
ornament of poem or good verse . . . but the inven- 
tion of a barbarous age to set off wretched matter and 
lame metre." 

It is impossible to give any idea of the beauty and 
majesty of Paradise Lost by quotation, since the very 
nature of the work demands that it should be treated as 
a whole. Long though the poem is, it cannot be appre- 
ciated until it is read in its entirety, when the inferior 
passages sink into obscurity, and the passages of grand 
verse fall into their own places in the whole scheme. 
Only then can the reader feel Milton's wonderful power 
of description, his mastery over his verse, his power of 
presenting an already familiar story, the fascination 
of his long-drawn similes, and the music of his choice 
of words. One can forgive the poet for his digressions 
from his main subject when those digressions are in 
verse which holds the reader spell-bound. To a sug- 
gestion of Thomas Ellwood's, so says tradition, we owe 
the continued epic Paradise Begained, which is con- 
sidered by many critics to be inferior to the earlier poem. 
Paradise Lost was published in ten books by " Peter 
Barker under Creed Church near Aldgate" in 1667, and 
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a revised edition in. twelve books by "S. Simon next door 
to tiie Golden Lion in Aldgate Street" in 1674. Paradise 
Begained was published in 1671. 

Milton's last poem was a tragedy, modelled upon the 
Greek type, and based on the story of Samson. Although 
in dramatic form, it was never intended for acting. The 
history of the Hebrew hero appealed strongly to Milton, 
and Samson Agonistes may be regarded, in many senses, 
as autobiographical. The poem ends upon a note of 
peace and calm, which we are glad to find. 

" All is best, though we oft doubt 
What th' unsearchable dispose 
Of highest wisdom brings about, 
And ever best found in the close." 

Although Milton stood apart from his contemporaries, 
his influence upon succeeding poets has been very marked. 
It is always interesting to note what one poet thinks of 
another; here are two famous passages concerning Milton, 
the former by Wordsworth, the latter Tennyson's : 

" Milton ! thou should'st be living at this hour : 
England hath need of thee .... 
Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
So didst thou travel on life's common w^ay, 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay." 

(WOEDSWOETH, 1802), 

" Oh mighty-mouth'd inventor of harmonies 
O skill'd to sing of time or eternity, 
God-gifted organ-voice of England, 
Milton, a name to resound for ages." 

(Tennyson). 
Milton died in November, 1674, and was buried in 
St. Giles' Church, Cripplegate. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



John Dryden. John Bunyan. 



It was only natural that Milton, with his strong 
political convictions, should fail to gain appreciation 
when Royalist principles held the ascendancy, so we 
are not surprised to find that Paradise Lost was, for 
many years after its author's death, as well as during 
his life, despised by the majority of his countrymen as 
the work of a regicide and a nonconformist. But there 
was one man who appreciated Paradise Lost and dared 
to say so, though he himself was a Eoyalist. This was 
John Dryden. Dryden was twenty-three years younger 
than Milton, but he had visited the elder poet in his 
retreat at Chalfont, and was acquainted with his work. 
He had even asked permission to turn Paradise Lost 
into rhyming couplets, and this revision appeared under 
the title. The State of Bmocence. 

Dryden always showed great admiration for Milton's 
work and, as he grew older, his appreciation of it in- 
creased. He says that Milton has outstripped all 
ancient and modern poets, and that nature joined 
the excellent parts of Homer and Virgil to make the 
poet of the Commonwealth. 
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In the 1688 edition of Paradise Lost appear these 
lines by Dryden : — 

" Three poets in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy and England did adorn. 
The first in loftiness of thought surpassed, 
The next in majesty, in both the last. 
The force of nature could no farther go ; 
To make a third she joined the former two." 

Dryden's position in English literary history is 
absolutely different from that occupied by Milton. 
While the latter pursued his own course, regardless 
of fashion or public opinion, Dryden's one aim was 
to satisfy the public with his work and keep himself 
in favour in influential quarters. Living at a difficult 
time, he managed to steer his way pretty successfully, 
by taking first one side and then the other, writing 
poems to Cromwell and the restored king with equal 
enthusiasm and fervour. 

Nor did Dryden confine himself to one or two modes 
of writing. Every kind of literary work claimed his 
attention at some time or another, and it is not the 
least of his claims to fame that he excelled in every 
branch, and, in most of them, became the pioneer and 
pattern of his age. Dryden's work is thoroughly and 
completely representative of the years which linked 
the seventeenth century to the eighteenth, and he sets 
the fashion ahke for the prose writers and the poets 
who followed him. 

John Dryde^i was born in Northamptonshire in 1631 
and was educated at Westminster School and at Cam- 
bridge. His earliest poems are full of metaphysical 
conceits, and may well be neglected. The first poem 
of any importance was written when he was twenty- 
seven, in memory of Cromwell, who had died in 1658 
Ihe title is Heroic Stanzas, and it consists of thirty- 
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seven four-lined verses. Astrea Bedux, a poem to the 
returning king, appeared in 1662, and is written in the 
ten-syllabled lines riming in couplets, which were to 
become Dryden's chief poetical instrument and the 
favourite and characteristic measure of the eighteenth 
century. This metre is known as the " heroic " couplet. 
The Annus Mirahilis (a poem describing the "Wonder- 
ful year," 1666) was Dryden's next venture, and this 
is again in stanza form. Some of his descriptions are 
strong and vivid, but the poem is not very interesting 
to modern readers. Pepys mentions this work in his 
diary and calls it "A very good poem." These are 
some of the stanzas describing the Great Fire : — 

" In this deep quiet, from what source unknown. 
Those seeds of fire their fatal birth disclose ; 
And first few scattering sparks about were blown. 
Big with the flames that to our ruin rose. 

" Then in some close-pent room it crept along 
And, smouldering as it went, in silence fed; 
Till th' infant monster, with devouring strong. 
Walked boldly upright with exalted head. 

" Now like some rich or miglity murderer, 
Too great for prison which he breaks with gold, 
Who fresher for new mischiefs does appear 
And dares the world to tax him with the old. 

" So scapes the insulting fire his narrow jail, 
And makes small outlets into open air ; 
There the fierce winds his tender force assail 
And beat him downward to his first repair." 

Almost all Dryden's important poems, with the excep- 
tion of a fev^ odes and The Fables, were satires written 
for political purposes ; they contain many fine passages, 
but are seldom read to-day. The Fables consist chiefly 
of stories from Chaucer, turned by Dryden into verse 
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which his contemporaries were able to comprehend 
better tlian the verse of Chaucer himself. Dry den's 
contemporaries thouglit tliat Chaucer's verse was bar- 
barously old-fashioned because they did not understand 
it, while even Dryden did not fully appreciate its music. 
He says: "Chaucer, I confess, is not harmonious to us. 
We can only say that he lived in the infancy of our 
poetry, and that nothing is brought to perfection at first. 
. . . Chaucer, I confess, is a rough diamond, and must 
first be polislied ere he shines. Tliere are judges who 
think I ouglit not to have translated Chaucer. They 
suppose that there is a certain veneration due to his 
old language, and that it is little less than profanation 
and sacrilege to alter it. Words are not like landmarks, 
so sacred as never to be removed. Customs are changed 
and even statutes are silently repealed when the reason 
ceases for which they were enacted. I tliink I have just 
reason to complain of them w^io, because they under- 
stand Chaucer, would deprive the greater part of their 
countrymen of the same advantage, and hoard him up 
as misers do their grandam gold, only to look on it them- 
selves and hinder others from making use of it. In sum, 
I seriously protest that no man ever had or can have, a 
greater veneration for Chaucer than myself." 

This quotation from Dryden's Preface to the Fables^ 
reminds us that it is as a critic and writer of prose 
that he holds his chief place in English literature. The 
prose of Dryden is so clear, vivid and forcible that, even 
when he is writing about subjects which sound dull, as. 
in the Essaij on Satire and Epic Poetry, he fascinates 
the reader. He was the first man in England to write 
really wise and discriminating criticism of literary work, 
and all his prefaces and critical essays are interesting. 
He "was one of tlie first to realise that the Eno-Hsli 
language "was capable of a clear and dignified prose 
style, freed from the Latinisms and involved construe- 
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tions which disfigure the prose of Milton and others. 
He beheved, unHke most of his predecessors, that poetry 
itself could reach no nobler heights than " the other 
harmony of prose." Dryden realised that his own verse, 
though smooth and flowing, and in some ways great, 
was, after all, not poetry of the highest kind. "I am 
still drudging on," he says in a letter, " always a poet 
and never a good one." 

Comparatively little of Dryden's work was written for 
pleasure, and when he turned to writing plays, he did 
so simply to earn money and please the public. The 
theatres had been re-opened at the Restoration, and 
plays which were copied from the French and called 
*' heroic plays " were very popular. Dryden at once 
set himself to producing heroic drama and, as on every 
other occasion, succeeded beyond his rivals in the art. 
Although his first play was unsuccessful, he continued 
writing, and, at last, achieved fame. Only one of 
these, he tells us, All for Love, the story of Antony 
and Cleopatra, was written to please himself. Never- 
theless, there are many passages of splendid verse in 
these plays, and one or two of the dramas are wholly 
fine. Some of the songs, too, show, that in spite of 
what he says, Dryden was sometimes "a good poet" too. 
The following passages are taken from a play which 
reminds us of the old " personification plays," since 
Democracy, Fame, gods and goddesses, and choruses 
of cities and rivers appear among the characters. 
Thames speaks : — 

" Old father Ocean calls my tide ; 

Come away, Come away ; 

The barks upon the billows ride, 

The master will not stay ; 

The merry boatswain from his side ■ 

His whistle takes, to check and chide 

The lingering lads' delay. 
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And all the crew aloud has cried, 
Come away, Come away. 
See, the god of seas attends thee. 
Nymphs divine, a beauteous train ; 
All the calmer gales befriend tliee. 
In thy passage o'er the main ; 
Every maid her locks is binding. 
Every Triton's horn is winding ; 
Welcome to the wat'ry plain " 

Nymphs and Triton sing : — 

" See, at your blest returning, 

Eage disappears ; 
The widow'd isle in mourning 

Dries up her tears ; 
With flowers the meads adorning, 

Pleasure appears. 
And love dispels the nation's caussless fears." 

In the prologues and epilogues to these plays, very 
interesting critical remarks and references to peo|)le 
and customs of the day are to be found. Some of 
Dryden's finest poetry is in an ode called Alexander's 
Feast, which was written for a musical festival given 
on St. Cecilia's Day, 1697 ; most people nowadays 
remember it by one line alone, " None but the brave 
deserves the fair." 

The great representative of poetry in the eighteenth 
century, Alexander Pope, was a friend and disciple of 
Dryden, and the older poet encouraged the younger in 
his earliest efforts. Dryden was honoured by all his 
contemporaries, and was laid to rest with great pomp 
in Westminster Abbey. His death in 1700 marks the 
beginning of a new century and a new era in English 
poetry. 

Two years before Dryden's splendid funeral procession 
passed from the College of Physicians to the Abbey, a 
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very different man had died in quiet obscurity in the 
heart of the city. In the house of a friend, the great 
prose-poet, who laid no claim to literary fame, had 
passed away. John Bunyan (born in 1628) died in 
the year in which the third edition of Paradise Lost 
was produced (1688). The career of Bunyan is in 
marked contrast to that of Milton and Dryden, both 
his contemporaries. Brought up in a country village 
with the minimum of education, his early life gave little 
promise of the immortality he was to gain by his pen. 
In his case we certainly owe his great work to the 
apparently unfortunate circumstance of his being im- 
prisoned for preaching without a license. 

Bunyan holds his place in literature by sheer force of 
genius, since he had no training in letters and knew few 
books besides the Bible. This fact proves that a know- 
ledge of this book alone can help to give a man a prose 
style of which no writer need be ashamed. Although 
he made no effort to gain a place in the literary world, 
it is interesting to note that Bunyan's work links him 
to most of the branches of prose writing which had been 
or were becoming popular in his day. 

In his Grace Ahoundincj we have the story of his own 
life, an autobiography which has some affinities with the 
kind of novel which had a roguish character as hero. 
It is difficult for us to-day completely to comprehend 
the ideas of Bunyan's day. If we believed all he tells 
us of the wickedness of his early life, we must write him 
down a rogue indeed. We cannot but think that his 
own exceptionally high ideal and his very vivid con- 
viction of sin, led him to paint himself in the blackest 
colours. He treats a somewhat similar theme in The 
Life and Death of Mr. Badman. Here we have a 
character sketch, although on extended lines, very 
much like those which were so popular in the early 
Tears of the seventeenth century. Indeed, Nicholas. 
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Breton's sketch of a Eeprobate (published in the year 
of Shakespeare's death) might almost be regarded as 
representing in miniature Bunyan's Mr. Badman. " In 
sum, he is an inhuman creature, a fearful companion, 
a. man-monster and a devil incarnate." Inhuman, Mr. 
Badman certainly is ; this probably accounts for the fact 
that he is unconvincing, and fails to hold the interest 
of the reader. Even a villain, to be really interesting, 
must have redeeming features to make him possible. 
Mr. Badman resembles, too, the personifications of the 
morality plays. The fact that he is a " one-sided '' 
character, differentiates him from Christian, the hero of 
Bunyan's greatest literary achievement. The Pilgrim's 
Progress is our finest allegory, for the same reason that 
Everyman is the best of the moral plays; "they come 
jbome to men's business and bosoms," as Bacon said 
,oi his essays. Each man, in Christian, recognises him- 
self ; no elaborate key is necessary to follow the meaning 
■which Bunyan has made to run like a golden thread 
through his simple narrative. 

The allegory in The Pilgrim's Progress is truly 
medieval in its vividness ; every detail contributes to 
the effectiveness of the whole. It is far more consis- 
tent than many more elaborate allegories, for example, 
The Faerie Queen, and every name of place or person 
plays its part in completing the picture. The wonder- 
fully simple, yet poetical, prose in which Bunyan couched 
his story has never been equalled by another writer, as 
it was only occasionally equalled by Bunyan himself, in 
other books. 

The Pilgrim's Progress is by far the most popular 
of Bunyan's sixty books, fifty-six of which are not 
remembered at all. 

The Holy War stands next as regards popularity 
and, in some parts, almost equals the earlier work, 
It is an ambitious allegory, in which the heart of man 
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is compared to a beleaguered city, Mansoul. The 
plot is less well sustained than that of The Pilgrim's 
Progress, and, in spite of many fine passages, and 
Bunyan's characteristically happy place and person 
names, is far less enthralling than the latter. This 
is partly due to the fact that Bunyan over-elaborates 
the allegory and thereby, at times, renders it wearisome. 

The Pilgrim's Progress is so well-known and its per- 
sonages so familiar, that quotation from it is scarcely 
necessary. We give instead a passage from The Holy 
War. The trumpeter, named realistically, Take-heed- 
what-you-hear, has sounded a parley at the gates of 
Mansoul, and calls upon the people to surrender to 
the King : 

" The first time the trumpeter went, he went with 
words of peace, telling them that the captains, the 
noble captains of Shaddai, pitied and bewailed the 
misery of the now perishing town of Mansoul, and 
were troubled to see them stand so much in the way 
of their own deliverance. He said, moreover, that the 
captains bid him tell them that if now poor Mansoul 
would humble herself and turn, her former rebellions 
and most notorious treasons should, by their merciful 
King, be forgiven them, yea, and forgotten too. And, 
having bid them beware that they stood not in their 
own way, that they opposed not themselves, nor made 
themselves their own losers, he returned again to the 

camp. 

" The second time the trumpeter went he treated 
them a little more roughly ; for after sound of trumpet, 
he told them that their continuing in theh rebellion 
•did but chafe and heat the spirit of the captains, and 
that they were resolved to make a conquest of Mansoul 
or lay their bones before the town walls. 

" He went again a third time, and dealt with them 
yet more roughly, telhng them that now, since they 
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had been so horribly profane, he did not know, noix 
certainly know, whether the captains were inclined for 
mercy or judgment. ' Only,' said he, ' they commanded 
me to give you a summons to open the gate to them.' 
So he returned to the camp." 

Bunyan lays no claim to being a poet, though it is. 
true he wrote verses, both as introductions to his prose 
works and interspersed through them. None of them 
have any particular merit. The "Pilgrim" poem quoted 
below, and the well-known " He that is down need fear 
no fall " may perhaps be excepted. 

" Who would true valour see 
Let him come hither : 
One here will constant be 
Come wind, come weather. 
There's no discouragement 
Shall make him once releat 
His first avow'd intent 
To be a pilgrim. 

'• Whoso beset him round 
With dismal stories. 
Do but themselves confound 
His strength the more is. 
No lion can him fright 
He'll with a giant fight 
But he will have a right 
To be a pilgrim. 

•' Hobgoblin nor foul fiend 
Can daunt his spirit. 
He knows he at the end 
Shall life inherit. 
Then fancies fly away 
He'll not fear what men say, 
He'll labour night and day 
To be a pilgrim." 
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These verses irresistibly recall the song, " Who doth 
ambition shun," taken from what appears at first sight 
a very different source — Shakespeare's As You Like It. 
We have, however, no evidence that Bunyan knew any- 
thing of the play. 

Of Bunyan's life little remains to be said. We know 
that he at one time became a soldier, although he never 
divulges definitely the side on which he fought. After 
his conversion, he devoted himself entirely to preaching 
and writing. The sincerity of his convictions may be 
judged by everything he wrote and from every known 
fact of his life. He deliberately endured insult and 
degradation from which, if tradition be true, he might 
have escaped by making a trifling submission to the 
authorities. But, from his prison cell at Bedford, his 
mind soared into dreamland, and it was given to him so 
to write that his readers are able to follow him there. 

Bunyan was an eloquent preacher, and beloved by 
all those to whom he ministered, yet popularity never 
changed his simplicity and humility of soul. He was 
keenly alive to the temptations which fame and pros- 
perity brought in their train. " The devil whispered 
so to me before I was out of the pulpit," he replied once 
to a friend who was praising the sermon he had just 
delivered. No corner in Abbey or Cathedral was Bunyan's 
part in death, but a friend's tomb in the Dissenters' burial 
ground at Bunhill Fields ; besides The Pilgrim's Progress 
he scarcely needs other monument to keep him in the 
minds of Englishmen, yet that tribute too has been 
given him by the erection of a memorial window in 
Westminster Abbey (1911). 



CHAPTEE XIV. 



The Scriblerus Club. 
» 

At the very beginning of tlie eighteenth century tlie 
chief aim of poets was to produce works perfectly correct 
in form. This passion for correctness and smoothness 
of versification was not a new thing. Dryden and liis 
contemporaries had laid great stress upon the importance 
of accuracy in rime and rhythm, and the "heroic" line, 
either in quatrains or couplets, came to be appreciated 
above verses 

" Tricked in antique ruff and bonnet, 
Ode and Elegy and sonnet." 

There arose at this time many unimportant poets, 
some of whom were sufficiently skilled in the easier and 
more superficial devices of poetic art. These naturally 
aroused the hatred of the greater men of letters, and, in 
1714, a club was founded " against all the false tastes in 
learning," with the express purpose of "bundling together 
in one travesty the weakness of a pedant who should 
be also a smatterer and without common-sense." This 
club was called the " Scriblerus Club," and its members 
undertook to satirise, in verse or prose, all the lesser 
writers who had aroused their enmity. 

The most important members of the club were 
Alexander Pope and Jonathan Swift. The former 
was indeed the greatest poet of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury. Pope's claim to the title " poet " has often been 
contested, but, whether eighteenth century verse can be 
called poetry of the highest kind or not, he is undoubtedly 
the greatest man of his age. True though it be that he 
''made poetry a mere mechanic art," the standards of 
correctness he imposed upon himself and upon the poets 
who copied him, made slipshod versification in later 
times less possible. 

Most of Pope's poetry is satirical, and although his 
poems, partly because of the bitter attacks upon his 
personal enemies, are less attractive than the satires 
of Dryden, he is undoubtedly a master in the art. Much 
of the interest in satiric works necessarily fades with 
time, for the references to contemporary people and 
events lose their point. Pope began to take an interest 
in literature very early in life. He was born in the year 
in which Bunyan died (1688) and, while quite a boy, 
delighted in the fact that he had been introduced to 
Dryden, who was then the greatest living man of letters. 
The work of Spenser, who has been called "the poets' 
post," because he influenced so many later writers, first 
turned Pope's attention to poetry, but Dryden's verse 
more often actually served him as a model. 

Pope was always delicate, and much of the bitterness 
of his poetry must be attributed to the state of mind 
produced by ill-health. When he was sixteen and was 
living near Windsor, he wrote his first poems, a set of 
Pastorals ; the descriptions of nature are artificial, and 
it is easy to see that the poems are mere echoes of 
Spenser. They we. e, however, enthusiastically praised 
bv his contemporaries. Yet, having read these pastorals, 
one is inclined to agree with a critic who describes Pope 
as " a rhymist but no poet " ; these, however, were early 
efforts. The same defects, as regards descriptions of 
nature, are to be noticed in Windsor Forest, which was 
published a few years later. 
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These poems seem to us to-day peculiarly stilted and 
uninteresting. We can better understand the ideals of 
the later poets, who tried to describe in the best words 
they could find, just what they saw before them, and to 
say simple things in a simple way. " Slight lines of 
hair surprise the finny prey " is the eighteenth century 
way of saying " We fish with a string." 

One of the best known of Pope's poems is The Rape of 
the Loch. This is what is known as a " mock heroic " 
poem. A young gallant had stolen a lock of hair from 
a lady, and to celebrate the event and persuade the lady 
to forgive the culprit, Pope wrote this playful poem, pre- 
tending that the crime was one of tremendous impor- 
tance and treating it as an event worthy to be dealt with 
in an epic. 

The members of the " Scriblerus Club " produced a 
book dealing with the history of a misguided philosopher 
who tried to bring up his son (Martin Scriblerus) with 
all kinds of absurd learning. The memoirs of Martin 
Scriblerus were partly written by Pope. Swift and 
other members of the club also produced satires which 
were supposed to be connected with Martin. One of 
the most famous of the satires was Swift's GtdUver's 
Travels. We are accustomed to regard this as a " story,' 
but Swift really intended it for nothing of the kind. 

Pope's intercourse with his contemporaries in the 
literary world was peculiarly unhappy. He managed 
to quarrel with them all and, as his contribution to the 
Seriblerus papers, he produced a mock epic, in which he 
bitterly ridiculed all those he hated as well as some who 
had once been his friends. He called this satire, w^hich 
dealt with all the " dunces " of literature, The Dunciad, 
and made his chief enemy the king of the dunces. The 
poem is extraordinarily clever, though much of its point 
is lost to us now, because we do not fully understand 
all the references. The closing passage contains some 
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■of the finest lines in Pope's poetry. The goddess Dulness 
Tv^ith a mighty yawn sends all her followers to sleep : — 

" The all composing hour 
Eesistless falls : the Muse obeys the power. 
She comes ! she comes ! the sable throne behold 
Of night primeval and of Chaos old ! 
Before her, Fancy's gilded clouds decay, 
And all its varying rainbows die away. 
Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires, 
The meteor drops, and in a flash expires. 
As one by one, at dread Medea's strain, 
The sick'ning stars fade off the ethereal plain ; 
As Argus' eyes by Hermes' wand oppress'd 
Closed one by one to everlasting rest ; 
Thus at her felt approach and secret might 
Art after art goes out, and all is night." 

The Dunciad was dedicated to Swift, and caused mu.ch 
indignation when it was published. Many of those who 
were attacked in the satire attempted, unsuccessfully, 
to prevent its being sold. 

The personality of Pope is not a particularly attractive 
one. He seems always ready to make unfair attacks 
even upon those who have befriended him. He was the 
first man of letters who was able to live upon the pro- 
ceeds of his writings without being "patronised" by 
some great man. 

Pope undertook an edition of the plays of Shakespeare, 
he also copied Dryden in re-modelling some of the stories 
from Chaucer. 

Jonathan Swift, who was a keen admirer of the 
.work of Pope, and bullied his acquaintances into buying 
the latter's works, was also closely associated with him 
in the ScribleruB Club. In his own day, Swift's poetry 
was admired, but we can now neglect it with little loss. 
<' Cousin Swift," said one of his friends with surprising 
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candour, " you will never be a poet." Swift never for- 
gave this plain speaker, but he was certainly nearer the 
truth than those who praised the Dean's verses. Swi!t 
was an Irishman, and, after an unhappy childhood, 
became secretary to Sir William Temple. It was while 
living in Sir William's household that he met Esther 
Johnson, the little girl who remained his firm friend 
until her death, and for whom (under the nickname of 
" Stella ") he wrote the Joicrnal to Stella which is, ia 
some ways, so much more attractive than his professedly 
literary works. In these letters to " Stella " he tells her 
all the everyday events of his life in London and talks 
to her in the " little language " he had invented for their 
use. One realises from this journal how important a 
position Swift held in the politics of his day. The fact 
that he never gained preferment in the Church, beyond 
the Irish Deanery, was undoubtedly due to his satirical 
pamphlets. His best known satire upon Church matters 
and, in the opinion of some critics, his best work, is The 
Tale of a T^tb. The story in itself, although unfinished, 
is interesting and cleverly worked out : — 

A certain man has three sons, Jack, Peter, and Martin. 
When he dies he leaves each as a legacy a wonderful 
coat which possesses magic properties. It shall never 
wear out and can grow larger as the body of its wearer 
increases in size. The one condition in the will is that 
no alteration is to be made in the garments. In time 
the three sons grow up and fall in love, the eldest with 
the Duchess d'Argent, the second Avith Madame de Grands 
Titres and the youngest with the Countess d'Orgueil. 

After a time shoulder knots become fashionable amoncf 
gentlemen of quality, and the three brothers consult the 
will to see if they are justified in having them. The will 
makes no mention of such an adornment, but they suc- 
ceed in picking out the letters spelling the words, and 
decide to have the ornaments. A little later, gold lace 
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'• comes in " and they are still debarred by the will from 
making the desired alterations. However, one of them 
remembers that their father had been heard to say that 
he would advise his sons to buy lace when they could 
afford it, so gold lace is added to their coats. In similar 
ways the brothers acquire flame-coloured linings, silver. 
fringe, Indian embroidery and other decorations. 

The eldest brother, who is very learned, becomes a 
tutor, and, when his employer dies, takes possession of 
the house, and insists on his brothers calling him " My 
Lord Peter." He then purchases a continent and in- 
vents various things to add to his comfort. Among 
other luxuries, he keeps a wonderful breed of bulls, 
descended from those that had guarded the golden 
fleece, but their brazen feet have become leaden and 
they can fly more swiftly than any bird, and are fur- 
nished with tails like fish. Peter's great inventions 
turn his brain, and at length one day he serves up to 
his brothers a loaf of brown bread, saying it is the 
staff of life and contains beef, venison, partridge, plum, 
pudding, and custard. Peter's two brothers contrive to 
get a copy of their father's will, and resolve to leave him 
and seek their own fortunes. By this time the coats of 
all three are covered with the accumulated trimmings of 
previous years. Martin begins to take off the trimmings 
carefully so as to leave the fabric uninjm'ed, but Jack, 
angry with Peter, drags off the trimming and destroys 
the coat. 

The patience of Martin annoys Jack, and after a 
quarrel they separate. In a few days Jack is driven 
mad by anger. In his madness he makes an elaborate 
copy of his father's will, which he declares is of use in 
all circumstances. He folds it in different ways to serve 
him as a nightcap or an umbrella, and uses pieces of it 
to bind up a cut finger. This story ends abruptly and 
unsatisfactorily ; we are simply told that the three 
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brothers continue to quarrel, but in the end Jack's 
rags become fashionable. 

The Tale of a Tub illustrates some of the best charac- 
teristics of Swift's prose style, his own definition of good 
style, "proper words in proper places," being peculiarly 
suitable. The story does not run continuously as it is 
told here, alternate chapters being devoted to cynical 
criticism in Swift's usual style. It was Swift who 
" invented " Isaac Bickerstaff, an imaginary character 
who became famous in literature. He was fond of 
practical jokes, and on one occasion, under the name 
of Bickerstaff, wrote an article predicting the death of 
a famous astrologer and almanac maker. A Uttle later 
his death was announced in due form, although the 
poor man stoutly protested that he was alive and well. 
The bitter side of Swift's humour is evident in all his 
satires, but his playfulness is only illustrated in The 
Journal to Stella. There is space only for one passage 
from this delightful book, fascinating because of the 
trivialities with which it is mainly concerned. 

The letter is dated September 29th, and addressed 
to M.D., the symbol for Swift's pet name for Esther 
Johnson ; no one has yet discovered exactly w^hat he 
meant by it : — 

" I wish M.D. a merry Michaelmas. I dined with 
Mr. Addison and Jervas the painter at Addison's country 
place and then came home and wrote. I saw Mr. 
Sterne to-day ; he will do as you order and I will 
give him chocolate for Stella's health. So now to your 
letter brave boys. So Stella puns again ; why it is 
well enough, but I will not second it though I could 
make a dozen ; I never thought of a pun since I left 
Ireland. No, no, I will eat no grapes; I eat about 
six the other day at Sir John Holland's, but would not 
give sixpence for a thousand, they are so bad this year. 
Yes, faith, I hope Presto (himself) and M.D. Mill be 
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together this time twelvemonth. What then ? Last 
year I suppose I was at Laracor, but next I hope to 
eat my Michaelmas goose at my little goose's lodgings. 
I drink no aile (I suppose you mean ale), but yet good 
■wine every day. 

" I lodge in Bury Street, where I removed a week 
ago. I have the first floor, a dining room and bed- 
chamber at eight shillings a week ; but I spend nothing 
for eating, never go to a tavern, and very seldom in a 
coach, yet after all it will be very expensive. ... I am 
staying before I can fold up this letter till that ugly D 
is dry in the last line but one. Do not you see it ? I 
am loath to leave you, faith, but it must be so till next 
time." 

Swift wrote numbers of essays and political pamphlets, 
but the best known of his prose works, apart, of course, 
from Gulliver's Travels, is The Battle of the Books. 
This was one of his earliest works, and was connected 
with the quarrel concerning the genuineness of certain 
supposed ancient letters. Sir W. Temple was engaged 
in the controversy, and in this way Swift came into 
the contest. The essay, though not long, takes a high 
place among his brilliant satirical writings. 

Swift died one year after Pope, in the year 1745. 



CHAPTER XV. 

* 

The Spectator. 



The writers of the eighteenth century prided them- 
selves on their power as poets, but, strangel} enough, 
it is almost entirely for other works that later ages 
hold them in esteem. Pope did certain things for the 
theory and practice of poetry which were, in their way^ 
supremely valuable, though not supremely poetical. The 
qualities which he strove to bring into poetry— correct- 
ness, conciseness, lack of exaggeration and of over-exuber- 
ance — were just those qualities which made the prose 
of the century great. So much good prose was written 
by Pope's contemporaries, and by those who lived in the- 
years immediately following his death, that it is difficult 
to decide where to begin in speaking of their work. The 
names of Eichaed Steele and Joseph Addison deserve 
to stand high for many reasons. Dr. Johnson, the greatest 
man of his time, in writing of the latter, said : " Who- 
ever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not 
coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his 
days and nights to the volumes of Addison," and it must 
be remembered that Johnson was not a partial critic, or 
one inclined to err on the side of amiability. 

Addison lived when it was the custom for different 
parties to use poetry for pohtical purposes, and he gained 
his earhest reputation as a writer of "occasional" poems,, 
that is, poems written to celebrate some particular event. 
This is the kind of work imposed upon the Poet Laureate. 
It will be remembered that Dryden's Anmos Mirabilis. 
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"vvas a work of this description. Addison soon earned a 
pension wliich enabled him to travel and fit himself for 
the diplomatic service. The book in which he describes 
his travels is dedicated to Swift, whom he calls "the 
most agreeable companion, the truest friend and the 
greatest genius of his age." From Swift's Journal to 
Stella we gather that he and Addison were not always 
on quite such good terms. Like his friend, Addison 
was regarded in his own age as a great poet. He also 
wrote several plays and an opera, which met with 
varying success, some of his plays being received most 
enthusiastically. 

It was, however, a different literary venture which 
gained for Addison and Steele, who had been friends 
from school-days, their assured place in the history of 
English letters. In 1704, Daniel Defoe, the author of 
Bobinson Crusoe, had started a paper called The Bevieiu. 
This was really the first periodical of any importance in 
England. Up to this time "news letters," which were 
generally very unreliable and badly written and printed, 
were the only source of news. These were expensive, 
and often erratic in the time of appearance. Defoe's 
paper, which was called A Weekly Bevieio of the Affairs 
of France Purged from the Errors and Partiality of Neivs 
Writers and Petty Statesmen of all Sides, came out, at 
first, once a week. Later on, it appeared twice and then 
three times in the week. 

This was the beginning of our Periodical Literature; 
the changes it has undergone are so many that it is 
difficult to realise the progress that has been made in 
the two hundred odd years which lie between The Bevieio 
and the numberless papers and magazines of to-day. 
The Beview is important because it was the forerunner of 
greater things, but on April 12th, 1709, there appeared 
a far more important paper, The Taller, which was 
started by Eichard Steele. The first four numbers were 
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given away, but, when the paper became established, the 
price was fixed at a penny. It was pubHshed three times 
a week. In a very short time, reports of current events 
were entirely dropped, and the paper was wholly devoted 
to articles of general interest. There were articles con- 
cerning Isaac Bickerstaff (first introduced into literature 
by Swift), and various other fictitious people (for example 
Jenny Distaff) were invented to keep him company. 
Steele makes Isaac Bickerstaff the central character in 
the series of papers, and the result is, that very little 
would be necessary to link the separate essays into a 
kind of connected story. This was the plan which 
Steele and Addison followed in all the periodicals they 
undertook, although in The Tatler the scheme is less 
complete than in some of the later papers. In an early 
number of The Tatler, Steele wrote, " The purpose of this 
paper is to expose the false arts of life, to pull off the 
disguises of cunning, vanity and affectation, and to 
recommend a general simplicity in our dress, our 
discourse and our behaviour." The Tatler was very 
popular, but at the height of its success, Steele, for 
political reasons, abandoned it, introducing The Spectator 
two months later. This was published daily, and con- 
sisted of a single sheet " printed by Samuel Buckley, 
At the Dolphin, Little Britain." 

The first number explained that " The Spectator" was 
a member of a club in London and intended to write 
notes on all the events of the day and the conditions 
of life in London which came to his notice ; he also 
purposed writing on any subject of general interest. In 
the second paper, the reader was introduced to the 
various members of the club, the " Spectator's " friends^ 
who were to play their parts in the succeeding essays. 
Some people imagined that these characters. Sir Eoo'er 
de Coverley, Sir Andrew Freeport, Will Honeycomb, and 
the rest, were supposed to represent real people, but, in 
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the third number, after these rumours had become 
current, Addison wrote, " I must entreat every particular 
person who does me the honour to be a reader of this 
paper, never to think himself, or any one of his friends or 
enemies, aimed at in what is said." The words in which 
Addison set forth the aim of The Spectator are often 
quoted and very well known, " I shall be ambitious to 
have it said of me that I have brought philosophy out of 
closets and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in 
clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and in coffee-houses." 

The plan of the Spectator essays varied considerably. 
Most of them were written either by Steele or by 
Addison, but a few were contributed by other writers. 
Sometimes the essay for the day deals with an adventure 
of Sir Eoger or one of the other members of the club. 
Sometimes the Spectator travels about London or into 
the country, either alone or in the company of Sir Eoger 
or Captain Sentry, and writes about what he sees and 
hears. If he visits a theatre he writes a careful criticism 
of the play, but if he only walks about the town his 
paper is just as interesting and amusing. Occasionally 
the Spectator discusses some abstract subject such as 
"wit," and sometimes he criticises poems. There are 
some very interesting papers on Milton's Paradise Lost. 
These are specially important because people at this time 
did not appreciate Milton's poetry, nor, indeed, the old 
ballads like Chevy Chase, about which Addison also wrote. 
More amusing, however, were the Spectator's criticisms 
upon the ladies' hooped petticoats and upon their methods 
of applying patches and dressing their hair. 

Much attention was devoted to ladies in the Spec- 
tator essays, and Swift on one occasion wrote in his 
journal that the papers contained too much of feminine 
follies and fripperies. In Steele's day there was a 
general impression that anything intended for women's 
reading must be " simple." The Spectator is careful to 
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point out that he does not intend to attempt to " write 
down " to the women among his readers. 

On some occasions the essays took the form of a story 
which had attracted the writer of the article. One of 
the best known of these tales is The Vision of Mirzah, 
which Addison professed to have translated from an 
Oriental manuscript. Steele often attempts to correct 
the faults and failings of his contemporaries by pointing 
out the foolishness of some of their customs. He does 
this in a kindly, humorous way which produces the 
effect he wishes without rousing the anger of the people 
he is attacking. On Wednesday, July 23rd, 1712, he 
writes, " It is a very common expression that such a one 
is very good-natured to allow passionate people so much 
quarter ; but I think a passionate man deserves the least 
indulgence imaginable. It is said, it is soon over, that 
is, all the mischief he does is quickly dispatched, which, 
I think, is no great recommendation to favour." 

The readers were first introduced to Sir Eoger de 
Coverley by Steele, though some of the later papers 
referring to him were the work of Addison. 

" The first of our society is a gentleman of Worcester- 
shire, of ancient descent, a baronet, his name is Sir Eoger 
de Coverley. His great-grandfather was inventor of that 
famous country dance which is called after him. He is 
a gentleman that is very singular in his behaviour, but 
his singularities proceed from his good sense and are 
..contradictions to the manners of the world only as he 
thinks the world is in the wrong. However, this humour 
creates him no enemies, for he does nothing with sour- 
ness or obstinacy, and his being unconfined to modes and 
I'orms makes him but the readier and more capable to 
please and oblige all who know him. When he is in 
town he lives in Soho Square." 

Sir Eoger appears at frequent intervals in the papers. 
The account of Sir Eoger among his ancestors' pictures 
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when he expresses his admiration for his grandmother, 
who left " the best receipt now in England for a hasty 
pudding " is Steele's ; while the well-known description 
of Sir Eoger in church is by Addison. The Spectator 
had gone to spend a month with the old Squire at his 
country house, and was much surprised and delighted to 
find how much the knight was beloved by all his tenants. 
" As soon as the sermon is finished, nobody presumes to 
stir till Sir Eoger is gone out of the Church. The knight 
walks down from his seat in the Chancel between a 
double row of tenants that stand bowing to him on 
each side ... As Sir Eoger is landlord to the whole 
congregation, he keeps them in very good order, and will 
suffer nobody to sleep in ib besides himself." After this 
country visit, the Spectator goes with Sir Eoger to see 
the Sights of London, including Westminster Abbey and 
Vauxhall Gardens. 

Sometimes a number of The Spectator consisted almost 
wholly of letters to the Editor from outside contributors. 
These letters were, in some cases, really from strangers, 
more often they were written by the regular contributors 
to the paper. 

In October, 1712, when more than five hundred 
numbers of The Spectator had appeared, an article by 
Addison gave news of the death of Sir Eoger de Coverley 
and people began to suspect that the paper was coming 
to an end. In that year Steele discontinued it for a 
time, although the paper was re-issued later. 

Many periodicals had failed owing to a tax having 
been imposed on newspapers, but The Spectator was able 
to continue and even to increase its price. Steele had 
decided to issue a new paper called The Guardian, and 
had asked Pope to help him with contributions and 
influence. Addison and Steele started several other 
papers, but none of them were as successful as The 
Spectator. People are inclined, in speaking of these two 
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writers, to give Addison the chief place. We must, 
remeniber that, after all, Steele was the originator of the 
schemes, and many of his papers were written in haste 
when other contributors had failed him. Steele can tell 
a story charmingly, but he is not quite as successful 
as Addison in dealing lightly with social and general 
subjects. 

There were advertisements in The Spectator, too, which 
sound rather strange to our modern ears. Here is one : 
" Angelick Snuff ; The most noble composition in the 
world, removing all manner of disorders of the head, also 
drowsiness and sleepiness ; perfectly curing deafness to 
admiration and remedies the toothache instantly. Its 
admirable efficacy in all the above-mentioned Diseases 
has been experienced above a thousand times and very 
justly causes it to be esteemed the most beneficial snuff 
in the world, being good for all sorts of persons. Price 
Is. a paper, with Directions. Sold only at Mr. Payn's 
Toy Shop at the Angel and Crown in St. Paul's Church- 
yard near Cheapside." 

The Spectator papers have been collected into volumes^ 
and many times reprinted, besides having been trans- 
lated into French. By reading these papers, much can 
be learned about the life and customs of eighteenth 
century London. The Spectator reprints letters he has 
received from fictitious people in search of occupation, 
and makes these the occasion for writing very interesting^ 
and amusing articles on such subjects as Street Cries and 
Shojj Signs. On another occasion he discusses the 
advisability of over-realism in the theatre, referring to 
the introduction of a flight of sparrows into an opera, 
in lieu of singing birds, and suggesting that similar 
attention to detail in the staging of such a play as 
"Dick Whittington and the Mice" would not meet with, 
the approval of the management or the audience. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Grub Street. 



The name which heads this chapter was originally that 
of a small street near Moorfielcls, London (now called 
Milton Street). In the time of Dr. Johnson, who 
describes the street as " the haunt of writers of small 
histories, dictionaries and temporary poems," the name 
came to be used in connection with the badly paid and 
often inferior literary work produced by the men who 
frequented the neighbourhood. Some of the greatest 
of English men of letters, however, began their careers 
in poverty in " Grub Street," while not a few remained 
for the greater part of their lives in its obscurity. 

The name of Dr. Johnson stands out as that of the 
most important man in a very important period of 
English literary history. The period is not important 
only because of the books that were written. At this 
time the English language was beginning to be recog- 
nised as that most fitted for intercourse between nations, 
and this fact alone would make the eighteenth century 
supremely interesting. Samuel Johnson, who was born 
in 1709, the year in which Pope's pastorals appeared, 
is remembered perhaps more because of his personality 
than because of his work. All the literary men of his 
day looked upon him as their leader and head. They 
listened to his opinion, sought his advice, and con- 
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sidered their position assured if he could be persuaded 
to notice them. This was quite apart from any worldly- 
prosperity. Johnson was himself poor, and his favour 
did not lead those he had helped into the road to 
fortune. It gave them what they appreciated far more, 
a place among the recognised writers of the day, while 
his influence often enabled them to get books pub- 
lished which would otherwise have remained unknown. 
Johnson's father was a bookseller in Lichfield, and his 
son's first literary venture was a tragedy called Irene. 
Johnson, however, had no dramatic power and was but 
a poor poet, so the play was not a success. He turned 
his attention to prose, and began to write essays for 
a paper called The Bambler, which was similar in plan 
to the periodicals of Steele. 

Johnson has been called " The Great Master of 
Eeason." His essays are more difficult to understand 
than some of those in the earlier periodicals. He does 
not treat his subjects in a light, chatty way, and the 
style of his prose is very dignified. It is mast carefully 
thought out, and his statements are made clear in words 
which are sometimes long, but always exactly suitable. 
A passage from The Bambler for October 23rd, 1750, 
will illustrate his prose : — 

" Thus man may be made inconstant by virtue and 
by vice, by too much or too little thought ; yet incon- 
stancy, however dignified by its motives, is always to 
be avoided, because life allows us but a small time for 
inquiry and experiment, and he that steadily endeavours 
at excellence, in whatever employment, will more benefit 
mankind than he that hesitates in choosing his part till 
he is called to the performance. The traveller that 
resolutely follows a rough and winding path will sooner 
reach the end of his journey than he that is always 
changing his direction and wastes the hours of daylight 
in looking for smoother ground and shorter passages." 
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At the same time that Johnson was writing for 
The Bambler, he pubHshed two poems, one in praise 
of that city he thought more beautiful than any range 
of purple hills or stretch of country — London, and the 
other The Vanity of Human Wishes, dealing with a 
subject very similar to that treated later in his only 
" story," Basselas. The travellers in this tale, after a 
prolonged search for happiness, come to the conclu- 
sion that no man knows -or can attain to contentment, 
although his wishes be perfectly fulfilled. 

After this, Johnson determined upon a very extensive 
piece of work — a dictionary of the English language. 
It is wonderful to consider that, in spite of habitual 
laziness and a fatal habit of putting things off', he suc- 
ceeded in completing this tremendous work. Unfortu- 
nately, he was paid by the publisher in advance, and had 
spent all the money before the dictionary was nearly 
finished, so that he appeared to have gained little 
pecuniary benefit from his great undertaking. Before 
he began the dictionary, as was the custom of the time, 
Johnson wrote to Lord Chesterfield asking him to 
" patronise " the work. Chesterfield was a literary man 
himself, and is remembered now for a famous series of 
Letters to his son and godson, and his influence would, 
of course, have been very valuable. He ignored Johnson's 
request, but, seven years later, when the dictionary was 
finished, and its author had become famous, took the 
trouble to write congratulatory letters to the papers. His 
previous indifference had disgusted Johnson, who was 
always independent, and he determined to' have no more 
to do with "patrons." From this time onwards, writers 
gave up depending on great men, and looked only to the 
public for support. The letter, in which Johnson refused 
Chesterfield's belated offer of help, is deservedly famous. 
It says much for "the noble lord," who was, in many 
ways, not an admirable person, that he respected 
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Johnson's independence, and felt ashamed of himself. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson to the Earl of Chesterfield. 

February, 1775. 

My Loed, 

" I have been lately informed by the proprietor of 
The World that two papers in which my dictionary is 
recommended to the public were written by your Lord- 
ship. To be so distinguished is an honour, which, being 
little accustomed to favours from the great, I know not 
well how to receive or in what terms to acknowledge . . . 
The notice which you have been pleased to take of my 
labours, had it been early, had been kind, but it has been 
delayed till I am indifferent and cannot enjoy it, till I 
am solitary and cannot impart it, till I am known and 
do not want it. . . . Having carried on my work thus 
far with so little obligation to any favourer of learning, 
I shall not be disappointed though I should conclude it, 
if less be possible, with less . . . 

" My Lord, Your Lordship's most humble, 
" most obedient servant, 

" Sam Johnson." 

In 1764, Johnson, at the suggestion of Eeynolds, 
founded a famous Club, which held periodical meetings 
in Soho, and has continued to exist. He was at its head, 
and all the famous men of the day belonged to it. There 
were originally nine members, among whom were : 
Oliver Goldsmith ; Edmund Burke, the great orator and 
statesman ; Edward Gibbon, the historian ; Sir Joshua 
Eeynolds, the famous painter and first president of the 
Eoyal Academy (founded four years later than the Club) ; 
and David Garrick, the actor, who had once been 
Johnson's pupil, and, having accompanied him to 
London, became famous as an actor in Shakespeare's 
Bichard III. To Edmund Burke we owe some of the 
finest prose of the period. Nobody can pretend to know 
anything about eighteenth century prose who has not 
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read Burke's Beflections on the French Bevolution, or his 
Thoughts on the Present Discontents. Indeed, one critic 
-considers him the greatest of all prose writers. For a 
long time the Club had no name, the title, "The Literary 
Club," dating only from 1779, the year of Garrick's death. 

In the year which preceded the founding of the Club, 
Johnson had made the acquaintance of the man to whom 
we owe almost all our detailed knowledge of his life and 
character. James Boswell was regarded by many as 
tiresome and stupid, but he produced the best biography 
ever written in any language. Boswell seems to have 
been the only Scotchman whom Johnson did not regard 
with hatred ; he disliked anybody or anything Scotch. 
From the day of their first meeting, Boswell persisted in 
following his hero wherever he went and his w^onderful 
Life of Johnson is the result. The account of his 
meeting with " Dictionary Johnson " in a bookseller's 
shop is given in his own words : — 

" At last, on Monday the 16th of May (1763), when I 
was sitting in Mr. Davies's back parlour, after having 
drunk tea with him and Mrs. Davies, Johnson unex- 
pectedly came into the shop, and Mr. Davies, having 
perceived him, announced his awful approach to me, 
somewhat in the manner of an actor in the part of 
Horatio when he addresses Hamlet on the appearance of 
his father's ghost. ' Look, my lord, it comes ! ' . . . 
Mr. Davies mentioned my name and respectfully intro- 
duced me to him ; and recollecting his prejudice against 
the Scotch, I said to Davies, ' Don't tell where I 
=come from.' ' From Scotland,' cried Davies roguishly. 
'Mr. Johnson,' said I, 'I do indeed come from Scotland, 
but I cannot help it.'" Johnson, on this occasion, chose 
wilfully to misunderstand poor Boswell's " come from 
Scotland " and gave him the first of the many snubs he 
endured during his intercourse with the great man. 
'' That, Sir, I find, is what a very great many of your 
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countrymen cannot help." In later years, Boswell 
managed to persuade Johnson to visit the detested 
country, but the Doctor preferred the views in Fleet 
Street to those in the Highlands, and was glad to return. 

Two years after his visit to Scotland, Johnson jpro- 
duced one of the most interesting of his works, his 
edition of Shakespeare's Plays. This had been promised 
for some years, but Johnson refused to be hurried. The 
plays have been edited by many people whose under- 
standing of Shakespeare was far better than that of the 
eighteenth century writers ; but Johnson's criticisms 
are always interesting because they are straightforward 
and independent. He refuses to copy Pope and others 
in writing notes just for the sake of saying something, 
and prefers to leave a doubtful passage as it stands, even 
if it is not quite clear, " because it is Shakespeare's." 
The preface is full of wise, critical remarks, though some 
of them sound strange to us because of the pompous 
English in which they are expressed. E.g., " One event 
is concatenated with another, and the conclusion follows 
by easy consequence." 

Seven years before his death, Johnson began his 
greatest critical work. He was asked by a firm of 
publishers to write introductory "lives" for an edition 
of the works of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
poets. Johnson undertook to write a paragraph or 
two about each of the lesser poets and four or five 
pages about the more important. This plan soon grew 
when he began to work upon it, and some parts of The 
Lives of the Facts are treated in very great detail. 
Some of the criticisms are most valuable (e.g., those on 
Addison, Pope and Dryden but, in one or two cases, 
Johnson was not quite just to the poet he was criti- 
cising, partly because he did not appreciate the poet's 
aims and ideals. This is true of his criticisms of Milton 
and, in a lesser degree, of those of Cowley and Gray. 
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Poetry like that produced by Pope was Johnson's 
ideal. He could see no beauty in Milton's Lycidas 
or in the old ballads and songs like Chevy Chase 
which attracted Addison. He scoffed at " ode and 
elegy and sonnet," thinking the heroic couplet the only 
kind of verse worthy of consideration. Blank verse, he 
said, was " indeed blank," and parodied simple four- 
lined verse in a verse of his own : — 

" I put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand, 
And there I met another man 
Whose hat was in his hand." 

While Johnson was, perhaps, more famous for his 
conversation than for what he wrote, it was said of 
another of the nine original members of the Club that 
he "wrote like an angel but talked like poor Poll." 
This was Oliver Goldsmith, who was nineteen years 
younger than Johnson and was loved, although laughed 
at, by all the Club. Goldsmith was born in Ireland 
and called Oliver after the great Protector, whose 
memory was cherished among the Irish Protestants. 
Th3 boy's education was left in the hands of his uncle 
who, all his life, helped Goldsmith with unwearying 
kindness, and supplied him with money which he reck- 
lessly spent or gave away. His family wished him to 
take Holy Orders, but this was distasteful to Goldsmith, 
and he finally persuaded his uncle to let him travel. 
He wandered over the continent, sometimes practically 
penniless and earning his way from place to place, 
says tradition, by playing the flute. While abroad, 
he managed to get some kind of medical degree, but he 
studied medicine in a haphazard kind of way. Finally, 
he returned to London without money, and endeavoured 
to earn a living as an assistant to an apothecary, as an 
usher (an under master) in a school, and by setting 
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up as a doctor. In this precarious way he existed 
for some years, until he made the acquaintance of a 
bookseller, who published children's books and owned 
a periodical called The Public Ledger. This man realised 
the possibility of getting work out of Goldsmith at very 
little expense, and a series of letters from an imaginary 
Chinaman, published in the magazine, soon earned Gold- 
smith some measure of fame. 

In these letters he ixiade full use of the miscellaneous 
knowledge he had picked up on his travels. The letters 
are supposed to be written by a Chinese traveller, Lien 
Chi Altangi by name, who gives very amusing accounts 
of all he sees and hears in England. The plan was 
probably suggested to Goldsmith by a similar idea 
worked out in a tract by Horace Walpole, who is also 
famous as a writer of a series of letters. Some of the 
character " sketches " are remarkably clever, and remind 
one of this kind of writing in the seventeenth century. 
There is " The Man in Black," who accompanies Altangi 
on his visits to Westminster Abbey and other places of 
interest, and satisfies the Chinaman's curiosity as to the 
worthiness of the men who have been given gorgeous 
tombs in the Poets' Corner. There is "Beau Tibbs " in 
his well- washed yellow silk hose, his faded slashed jacket 
and shabby plumed hat, who contradicts his own state- 
ments without a blush, borrows money, and imparts 
a,ll the news of the town, adding always " but that's a 
secret." He and his wife " who has been beautiful," 
with their six year old daughter Carolina Wilhelmina 
Amelia, who "plays the guitar immensely" and "is 
designed for my Lord Drumstick's eldest son," form a 
most interesting group of characters. These letters 
were afterwards collected into a volume called The 
Citizen of the World. Goldsmith's skill in sketchino- 
characters is seen in everything he wrote. In a few 
lines in The Deserted Village, for example, he gives a 
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striking picture of the Schoolmaster or the Parson. 
Some people think that this poem, in which Goldsmith 
describes " Sweet x\uburn, loveliest village of the plain" 
is meant to be a description of his native village. He 
had, before this, vmtten a poem which gained him the 
first place among living poets, The Traveller. Perhaps 
the most interesting sketches of character are to be 
found in the one book known even to those who have 
never heard of his other work. The Vicar of Wakefield 
was " discovered " by Dr. Johnson, who took the manu- 
script and sold it for Goldsmith when the latter was in 
great need of money. The book contains some delight- 
fully humorous passages, and some striking descriptions, 
while one feels the same kind of half-pitying affection 
for its hero, the unworldly Dr. Primrose, that Goldsmith's 
friends seem to have felt for him. It is only possible to 
appreciate the story properly by reading it. The book 
became popular immediately, and has remained in favour 
ever since ; even to-day, new editions are constantly 
appearing. Its translation into other languages is a 
sure sign of its popularity. 

After writing a number of essays for a periodical 
that he had started, called The Bee, Goldsmith finally 
turned his attention to the stage. Most of the 
men of letters at some time or other attempted a 
play. Goldsmith's first play. The Good Natured Man, 
was like an exaggerated character sketch. " Good 
Nature " so much outweighs any of the hero's other 
qualities, that he becomes almost a personification 
instead of a person. Some of the other characters in 
the play are admirably sketched. His more success- 
ful comedy, She Stoops to Conquer, was produced at 
Covent Garden, in 1773, under the title The Mistakes of 
a Night. The story goes that, during his num-erous 
wanderings, Goldsmith once mistook a gentleman's 
house for an inn and comphcations arose. On this 
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early experience he based the comedy. The heroine 
of the play, she who "stoops to conquer," is Kate 
Hardcastle, a surpassingly pretty girl who lives in an old 
rambling house with her father and mother, her half- 
brother, Tony Lumpkin, and her cousin, her mother's 
ward, Constance Neville, Mr. and Mrs. Hardcastle 
have very different ideals. Mr. Hardcastle loves old- 
fashioned ways and things, and wishes to give his 
daughter Kate in marriage to the son of his old-fashioned 
friend, Sir Charles Marlowe. Mrs. Hardcastle, on the 
other hand, loves dress and gossip, and dotes on her 
son Tony. She wishes to arrange a marriage between 
Tony and Constance Neville (mainly so that she may 
make sure of Constance's little fortune in jewels) 
and is quite content to leave Kate to manage her own 
affairs. Constance, however, is already betrothed to 
George Hastings, who is the great friend of Sir Charles 
Marlowe's son, the husband destined for Kate. Young 
Charles Marlowe, who has the reputation of being a very 
reserved man, is sent by his father to see his prospective 
bride's family and persuades Hastings to accompany 
him. Tliey lose their way and, tricked by Tony 
Lumpkin, are led to believe that the Hardcastle mansion 
is an inn. Marlowe imagines Kate to be the maid at the 
inn, and she, in order to discover if he is marrying her 
for herself or because his father tells him to do so, plays 
a double part. She is enabled to keep up the deception 
by the fact that Marlowe is so embarrassed when he 
thinks he is in the presence of Miss Hardcastle, that he 
never looks at her face and so does not recognise her 
as the charming maid to whom he has been making 
love. Many amusing scenes result from these mis- 
understandings, but in the end all is cleared up, and 
Kate's conquest is complete. 

In 1774, deeply in debt, Goldsmith died, and was 
buried in the grounds of the Temple Church. Here 
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his tomb may still be seen. His friends sent a "round 
robin " to Johnson, asking him to write an epitaph. 
Johnson complied with their request, and in the course 
of the Latin verse said " There was no kind of writing 
that he did not touch, and he touched nothing that he 
did not adorn." A few of Goldsmith's poems were pub- 
lished after his death. 

Yet a greater writer of comedy than Goldsmith was 
another Irishman, Eichaed Brinsley Sheridan. His 
comedies are delightfully witty, and never fail to please 
their audiences. He has succeeded in creating several 
characters who will always be remembered, and are even 
referred to and quoted by people who know little of the 
source from which their sayings are taken. In The 
Bivals is Mrs. Malaprop, a lady who is fond of long 
words, and usually succeeds in employing them in the 
wrong way. She is a very sensitive person, and finds 
that the disobedience of her niece, Lydia Languish, 
gives her " hydrostatics," and, at last, having despaired 
of persuading her niece to behave in an orthodox way, 
exclaims : " Oh, there's nothing to be hoped for from 
her ! She's as headstrong as an allegory on the banks 
of the Nile." Mrs. Malaprop's moral remarks seem to 
have very little effect on most of the characters in the 
play. Sir Anthony x\bsolute, a very hot-tempered old 
gentleman, is the only person who appears to be at all 
impressed by them, and in deference to his wishes, Mrs. 
Malaprop says : " Well, Sir Anthony, since you desire it, 
we wiU not anticipate the past ! So mind, young people, 
our retrospection will be all in the future." 

The best known characters in The School for Scandal 
are Sir Peter and Lady Teazle ; the former an old bachelor 
who, much to his regret, has " married a young wife.' 
They are perpetually quarrelling, and when all topics fail, 
dispute as to w^ho began the last argument. Lady Teazle's 
coolness in all these encounters further exasperates Sir 
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Peter, who declares : " She may break my heart, but she 
shan't keep her temper." 

Not quite so well known, but very amusing, is The 
Critic. In this play, Sheridan makes fun of the usual 
high-flown, tragic speeches heard upon the stage. Mr. 
Puff, a proud dramatist, has written a play about the 
Spanish Armada, introducing Sir Walter Ealeigh and 
other historical characters. The play is rehearsed before 
a company of the author's friends, including Mr. Sneer, 
who comment on the action and elocution of the players 
and criticise the play, sometimes to the annoyance and 
embarrassment of Mr. Puff. 

Sheridan married the daughter of a musician, and 
wrote the words for an opera for which his father-in-law 
composed the music. This opera contains some delight- 
ful little songs, though Sheridan did not profess to be a 
poet. At one time Sheridan was manager of Drury Lane 
Tlieatre. He was also famous as an orator and often 
made a deep impression by his speeches in Parliament. 
His most famous speech was made on the occasion 
of the impeachment of Warren Hastings. Of this 
speech Lord Macaulay w^rote, " The impression which 
it produced was such as has never been equalled. The 
excitement of the House was such that no other speaker 
could obtain a hearing." Sheridan died in 1816 and lies 
buried in Westminster Abbej". 

It is impossible even to mention all the great writers 
of this period here, and an almost innumerable number 
of minor writers must be omitted. The novelists belong 
to the next chapter, but mention must be made of Hume 
and Gibbon, great in the realm of history ; John Wesley, 
the greatest of many wa-iters on theological subjects; and 
Adam Smith, the first to form a definite theory from 
many shadowy ideas concerning political science. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
^ 

New Ways. 



While Dr. Johnson was making fun of ballads and 
simple poetry, and upholding the poetry of good sense 
written in heroic couplets, other people, many of them in 
obscurity, were discovering that these old songs were 
worth preserving and worth copying, too. In 1765, one 
year after Johnson had founded the Literary Club, a 
book was published from which we have gained most of 
our knowledge of old stories in verse. The book was 
compiled from certain old manuscripts by Bishop Percy, 
with alterations and additions of his own, when the 
original copy was not quite perfect. It was called 
Percy's Beliques of Ancient English Poetry. Johnson 
used to scoff at those poets and readers who "affected 
the obsolete," but these volumes are full of interesting 
things. We find there the old poems upon which 
Shakespeare founded some of the songs in his plays, as 
well as innumerable interesting legends and stories in 
verse. It will be remembered that, as far as we can tell, 
the vast majority of anonymous ballads belong to the 
fifteenth century. Those who dip into the volumes of 
Beliques will be rewarded by many an old, and, perhaps, 
already familiar story, in its original form. Why did 
Percy trouble to produce these volumes at all? The 
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answer is not difficult to find. At this time people were 
beginning to look back to the literature of early days. 
One man was so anxious to call public attention to it 
that he pretended to have found an old manuscript, and 
turned the poems it contained into prose. Macpherson's 
Ossian, as the book was called, created considerable 
interest. Thomas Chatterton, a very young poet, wrote 
some poems and pretended that they were really ancient 
verses. These literary forgeries may have given Percy 
the idea that it was worth while publishing the old 
poems which he had really discovered in an ancient 
xnanuscript. He found many people to help him, 
■some of them contributing old poems that they had 
heard, but had never seen in print. These " discoverers " 
naturally bad to strive against a good deal of opposition 
from people like Johnson, who did not whole-heartedly 
admire anything earlier than their own day. A very 
interesting essay on English minstrels prefaces The 
BeUques, and the poems are carefully annotated and, 
where necessary, explained. Among the ballads are 
Chevy Chace, Stories of Bohin Hood, The Battle of 
Otterhounie, St. George and the Dragon, the story of 
King Cophetua and the beggar maid, and many others, 
uas well as some old songs like " Willow, Willow," part 
of which is sung by Desdemona in Othello. 

" A poor soul sat sighing under a sicamore tree. 

Oh willow, willow, willow, 

Oh willow, willow, willow, 
With his hand on his bosom, his head on his knee, 

Oh willow, willow, willow. 

Oh willow, willow, willow. 
Sing, O the greene willow shall be my garland." 

Some of the poems reproduced by Percy were not very 
old, dating only from the early years of his own century. 
Most of the ballads are long, for the old bards did not 
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limit themselves to a few stanzas in telling their tale, 
and many are in the Scottish dialect. 

Percy was not the only person, as we have seen, who 
was finding older literature of great interest. Many 
poets drew their inspiration from similar sources, going 
back to the early days of their own countries. Some 
striking poems were founded upon old legends. One of 
the grandest of these is The Bard, by Thomas Gray, 
who is, perhaps, best known as the author of The Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard. Gray was born quite early 
in the eighteenth century, aild was one of the first to 
attempt to free himself from the influences of Pope, and 
seek other models for his verse. Much had already been 
done in the way of description of nature by James 
Thomson, but, although his poems were far simpler and 
less artificial than such poems as Pope's Pastorals, they 
were quite unlike the later " Nature " poems. In The 
Bard, Gray is treating the wild half-supernatural subject 
which would have held no attraction for people like 
Johnson, but was beginning to fascinate some men of 
letters. The verse is suited to the story and is irregular 
and grand. The bard speaking is supposed to be the 
last of the Welsh minstrels — surviving when all his 
brethren had been put to death by Edward I. after 
his conquest of Wales. From the summit of Penmaen- 
mawr, a mountain on the Welsh coast, this last 
survivor sees in vision, through a dim mist, all the evil 
that will befall the descendants of Edward as a punish- 
ment for this deed. He sees the Black Prince dying in 
a strange land, in the flower of his manhood, and his 
noble father, Edward III., deserted by his followers, 
dying desolate and alone, unconsoled by the memory 
of the days of his strength. He sees Edward II. and 
Henry YI. deposed with shame and ignominy. A few 
more cheering visions pass before his sight ; and at last 
he sees, through the gloom, the shades of his brother 
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bards, " a grisly band." Finally, having uttered his 
prophecy, he flings himself into the sea, with one last 
curse upon the "ruthless king." 

" Fond impious man, think'st thou yon sanguine cloud, 
Eaised by thy breath, has quenched the Orb of Day? 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 
Enough for me ; with joy I see 

Tlie different dooms our Fates assign. 
Be thine, Despair, and sceptred Care, 
To triumph and to die, are mine." 

Gray sometimes turned to old Norse legends for his 
subjects, as in The Fatal Sisters and The DesceJit of Odin. 
The latter poem tells of the coming to earth of the god 
Odin to ask of Hela, a prophetess with a dreadful face 
and a body half blue, half flesh colour, what fate awaits 
his son Hoder. He is told that a wonderful boy shall be 
born, who will not comb his black hair nor wash his 
face in the stream until he has caused the death of 
Hoder. The prophetess refuses to tell Odin more 
than this. 

" Hie thee hence, and boast at home 

That never shall enquirer come 

To break my iron sleep again." 

Gray's favourite form is the ode. This in itself is 
enough to show how widely his ideals of poetry differed 
from those of some of his contemporaries. The ode is a 
poem of moderate length, in which almost every stanza 
may vary as to the number of lines it contains and the 
management of the verse. The Progress of Poesy is a 
poem in this form, in which Gray sketches the history of 
poetry, characterising briefly the work of the poets to 
whom he refers. 

The Elegy is, for two reasons, Gray's most famous 
posm. First, it is in simple metre and language that 
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everybody can understand ; secondly, it expresses senti- 
ments which everybody iias felt and knows to be real. 
Stoke Poges Churchyard, where, at his mother's tomb. 
Gray is said to have written this poem, is still a place of 
pilgrimage for all lovers of literature, and a peculiarly 
ugly stone obelisk has been erected just beyond the 
limits of the churchyard, on which are inscribed some 
of the verses of the elegy. The Elegy, unlike most 
poetical productions, became popular immediately it was 
published. Gray's Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College recalls his own school days, during which he met 
Horace Walpole, with whom he afterwards travelled 
abroad until a quarrel caused them to finish their 
journeys apart. While Walpole joined in the gay life of 
the cities they visited, and amused himself collecting 
pictures, coins and other curios with which to adorn big 
villa by the Thames, Gray worked hard collecting facts_ 
and, where possible, manuscripts, to help him in his 
studies. From Walpole's letters we can guess that the 
man who, even in his old age, loved to entertain his 
friends with jokes and anecdotes, might not prove a very 
congenial companion for the learned poet, who filled 
every book he ever read with copious notes, and was 
advised to annotate his poems because of the number of 
obscure pieces of information that he put into them. At 
first Gray said that if the poems could not be understood 
without notes they had " better not be understood at 
all"; afterwards he relented and condescended to explain 
his allusions for the benefit of those less learned than 
himself. 

One of the curiosities to be seen at Walpole's house, 
Strawberry Hill, was a big goldfish bowl in wdiich a 
favourite cat had been drowned. This event was cele- 
brated by Gray in an Ode, On the Death of a Favourite 
Cat. When we consider the amount of study and care 
which Gray bestowed upon everything he wrote, it is 
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not surprising to find that iiis volume of poems is a very- 
small one. 

Gray's career as a poet started in 1742, and in the 
same year William Collins publislied a little volume 
of odes. Although this poet is less well known than 
Gray, his poems are, in many ways, more attractive. 
He, too, was interested in old legends, as his Ode on the 
Superstitions of the Highlands shows. He employed 
many different kinds of metres and was the first poet to 
succeed in writing a beautiful poem without any rhyme 
at all, producing his effect by the sounds he used and 
the lengths of the lines. 

Ode to Evening, 

" If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song 
May hope. Oh pensive Eve, to soothe thine ear, 
Like thine own solemn springs. 
Thy springs and dying gales ; 

" Oh Nymph reserved, while now the bright-haired Sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 
With brede ethereal wove, 
O'er hang his wavy bed : 

" Now air is hushed, save where the weak-eyed bat, 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing ; 
Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 

" As oft he rises midst the twilight path. 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum : 
Now teach me, Maid composed. 
To breath some softened strain, 

' Whose numbers, stealing thro' thy darkening vale. 
May, not unseemly, wath its stillness suit, 
As, musing slow, I hail 
Thy genial loved return. 
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" For when thy folding star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warming lamp 
The fragrant Hours and Elves 
Who slept in buds the day, 

" And many a Nymph who wreathes her brows with sedge 
And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier still, 
The pensive Pleasures sweet 
Prepare thy shadowy car." 

Perhaps the best known of CoUins's poems is the 
beautiful little ode written in 1746 in memory of those 
who had fallen in battle during the '45 Eebellion. 

" How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country's wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Eeturns to deck their hallowed- mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod." 

Collins, whose poems are even less numerous than 
those of Gray, died in 1759, and the same year saw the 
birth of the Scotch poet. Burns. 

Although Gray's Ode on a Favoiirite Cat is a poor 
thing in itself, it possesses a certain importance since it 
shows that even animals were beginning to be regarded 
as fit subjects for poetry. This was only another proof 
of the fact that men's sympathies were widening; things 
which would have been regarded by Pope as trivial and 
undignified were included in the poetical schemes of the 
new poets. The sympathetic treatment of animals and 
simple things is carried further by a poet who is, in 
these days, neglected, though in many ways he is the 
greatest poet of his time. William Cowper was the 
first seriously to introduce animals into literature. He 
has many charming poems about them, and his Betired 
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Cat, written upon a pet accidentally imprisoned in a 
drawer, is one of his best humorous pieces. He pro- 
duced a large body of work, much of which is valuable, 
not only for itself, but because of the light it throws 
upon the progress of literature. 

The life of this poet carries us on to the last year of 
the eighteenth century, and his work, in some respects, 
is quite in advance of that of his contemporaries. The 
poem which made him famous is The Task, which is 
rarely read now, but many of his shorter poems are just 
as remarkable in their own way. Cowper had a wonder- 
ful gift of pathos, and possessed besides a full share of 
the "saving grace" which was denied to Milton, his 
humorous pieces being really delightful. He owed a 
great deal to the inspiration he received from his friends, 
and was peculiarly happy in friendships which gave him 
very real help in his life and in his poetry. The Task 
was written in response to the persuasion of one of 
his friends who had often urged him to try his skill 
in that blank verse which was so thoroughly despised 
by Johnson and his followers. Cowper agreed to try, 
if she would suggest a subject. " Any subject will 
do," was her reply ; " take this sofa." 

The poem was Cowper's response, but, after the open- 
ing lines : — 

" I sing the sofa, I who lately sang 
Truth, Hope and Charity and touch'd with awe 
The solemn chords, and with a trembling hand 
Escaped with pain from that advent'rous flight. 
Now seek repose upon a humbler theme," 

he soon wandered away into descriptions of natural 
scenery and country life. His power over the metre 
he uses is not the least admirable of his characteristics 
as a poet. He is able to deepen the impression be 
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wishes to give by the words he employs. -One of the 
best illustrations of his power in this direction is The 
Poplar Field, written on the occasion of the felling of 
a grove of poplars, one of his favourite haunts. 

" The poplars are felled : farewell to the shade, 
And the whispering sound of the cool colonnade ! 
The winds play no longer and sing in the leaves, 
Nor Ouse on his bosom their image receives." 

In The Diverting History of John Gilpin, Cowper 
achieved one of the greatest triumphs in the " new 
kind" of poetry. The story was told him by a friend, 
and he turned it into a poem in imitation of an old 
ballad. It immediately became popular, was recited by 
humorists, and has remained a favourite ever since. 
The story is very well known : John Gilpin, " a citizen 
of credit and renown," seeks to celebrate his wedding 
anniversary by taking his wife and family to the Bell at 
Edmonton for a day's outing. He borrows a horse and 
sets out to ride equipped with two stone bottles of wine, 
while his family go in a chaise. How the horse runs 
away, seeks its own stable, passing the Bell on the way, 
and finally brings John back to his starting place with- 
out hat or wig or wine, provides the most entertaining 
of stories, 

Cowper was one of the first of the poets to realise the 
equality of all men, irrespective of wealth. He treated 
everyday events and ordinary people with real sympathy, 
and the social questions of his day with understanding 
and deep interest. His sympathy with his fellows is 
illustrated by the descriptions of poorer people which 
he gives in The Task. His poetry is nearly always 
simple. In one of his most beautiful poems there are 
absolutely no new ideas ; it is a plain statement of 
•fact, yet there is something in it which catches the 
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attention and makes the simple, swinging lines ring in. 
the memory. 

On the Loss of the Boyal George. 

(Written when the news arrived, September, 1782.) 

" Toll for the Brave ! 
The brave that are no more ! 
All sunk beneath the wave, 
Fast by their native shore ! 

" A land breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset ; 
Down went the Royal George, 
With all her crew complete. 

" His sword was in its sheath, 
His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 

" Weigh the vessel up 
Once dreaded by our foes ! 
And mingle with our cup 
The tear that England owes." 

Cowper is known to many people chiefly by his hymns. 
These are very beautiful, showing his lyrical powers and 
the ease with which he expresses deep thought simply 
and straightforwardly. Among the best are " God moves 
in a mysterious way" and "Hark, my soul! it is the 
Lord." He is one of the few really great hymn writers 
in English, though we must not forget to mention Charles 
Wesley, who was about twenty years older than Cowper 
and wrote some 7,000 hymns. 

Two other poets whose work was of the "new kind " 
must now be considered. These are William Blake 
and the Scotch poet, Robert Burns. We will begin 
with the latter, who is better known, although he was 
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the younger by two years (Blake born 1757, Burns born 
1759). The work of Burns is closely linked with that of 
Cowper, although there are, at the same time, many 
wide differences. Both describe familiar scenes and 
people, though the Scotch poet takes a wider view 
when he is dealing with his favourite subject, " the 
universal brotherhood of man." Burns, too, uses his 
nature description only as a background ; he is chiefly 
interested in human beings. For example ; — 

" There wild woods grow, and rivers row, 
And mony a hill between ; 
But day and night my fancy's flight 
Is ever wi' my Jean. 

" I see her in the dewy flowers, 
I see her sweet and fair : 
I hear her in the tunefu' birds 
I hear her charm the air. 

" There's not a bonny flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw or green. 
There's not a bonnie bird that sings. 
But minds me o' my Jean." 

Most of his best poetry is in the Scotch tongue, and 
this fact, while adding to the beauty of the verse, makes 
it a little difficult for English readers. In such a poem 
as To a Field Mouse, Burns' treatment of animals is 
similar to Cow^per's. 

"Wee, sleekit, cow'rin', tim'rous beastie, 
Oh what a panic's in thy breastie ! 
Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 

Wi' bickering brattle ! 
I wad be laith to rin an' chase thee 
Wi' murd'ring pattle. 
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" Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin ! 
Its silly wa's the win's are strewin' : 
And naething, now, to big a new ane, 

O' foggage green ! 
An' bleak December's winds ensuin' 

Baith snell an' keen ! 

" But, mousie, thou art no thy lane 
In proving foresight may be vain : 
The best laid schemes o' mice an' men 

Gang aft agley. 
An' lea'e us nought but grief an' pain, 

For promised joy." 

Like Cowper, he can write beautiful poetry on subjects 
which, to poets of the time of Pope, would have 
seemed impossibly trivial. Burns' songs are wonder- 
fully musical and, although they are sometimes sad, like 
.John Anderson, he often writes in quite another strain. 

" O saw ye bonnie Lesley 
As she gaed o'er the border ? 
She's gane, like Alexander, 
To spread her conquests farther. 
To see her is to love her, 
And love but her for ever ; 
For nature made her what she is, 
And ne'er made sic anither." 

Although less famous, William Blake is, in s&me 
ways, more interesting than Burns, while he illustrates 
most of the characteristics of those poets with whom 
the passion for correctness, learning, and the heroic 
couplet, died away, giving place to new ideals of truth 
as allied to, and not separated from, beauty. It is 
interesting to remember that very many of the changes 
in poetry took place between the birth of Thomson in 
1700 and the death of Cowper in 1800. 
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Blake was an artist as well as a poet, and, originally, 
nearly all his poems were illustrated by designs and 
wonderful pictures, so that his manuscripts remind one 
of the old illuminated pages of much earlier times. One 
of the most interesting of his pictures is that of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims. We have in prose his own. 
description of this picture, pointing out each character 
in the group. Among his many pictures, Blake pro- 
duced a wonderful series of illustrations to the book 
of Job. 

A great deal of his poetry is strange and difficult to 
understand, but some, especially that written for or 
about children, is simple as well as beautiful. His 
love of nature is shown in the descriptions of the 
seasons and the country in such a poem as The Wild 
Flower's Song. 

" As I wandered in the forest 
The green leaves among, 
I heard a wild flower 
Singing a song. 

" I slept in the earth 
In the silent night ; 
I murmured my thoughts. 
And I felt delight. 

" In the morning I went. 
As rosy as morn, 
To seek for new joy. 
But I met with scorn." 

That Blake was interested in similar subjects to those 
which appealed to poets like Gray, is shown by his play, 
King Edivard III., which concludes with a very grand 
" minstrel's song." Blake was also influenced, to a 
considerable degree, by the work of Chatterton. The 
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following extract is taken from The Songs of Innocence, 
which include many equally attractive verses : — 

The Lamb. 
" Little lamb,*who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee, 
Gave thee life and bid thee feed 
By the stream and o'er the mead ; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright ; 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice ? 
Little lamb, who made thee ? 
Dost thou know who made thee ? 

" Little lamb, I'll tell thee ; 
Little lamb, I'll tell thee : 
He is called by thy name, 
For He calls Himself a Lamb. 
He is meek, and He is mild, 
He became a little child. 
I a child and thou a lamb, 
"We are called by His name. 
Little lamb, God bless thee ! 
Little lamb, God bless thee ! " 

Those who read the poetry of Blake find many things 
that puzzle them, but over and over again they will come 
to poems or single verses which make the exploration 
into a country not very familiar well " worth while." 

" I give you the end of a golden string : 
Only wind it into a ball, — 
It will lead you in at Heaven's gate, 
Built in Jerusalem's wall." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Beginning of Novels, 
?f 

The eighteenth century, great in literature for so many 
reasons, may claim one more distinction. During this 
period the novel in England rose into the important 
place which it still holds. Of course, as we have seen, 
there had almost always been stories of some kind, bat 
the novel, as we know it, did not exist. In the seven- 
teenth century we can see in the " character sketch " 
the dim beginnings of a novel, differing from the long 
and tedious romances of early days. In the time of 
Addison and Steele periodical essays were written round 
a central character, like Sir Roger de Coverley, or a 
group of characters, and these approached very nearly 
to a connected story ; indeed, very little re-handling 
would be needed to form from the Spectator essays a 
novel, with Sir Roger as its hero. When Defoe wrote 
Bohinson Crusoe, he had really written an elaborated 
character sketch, but he made it more vivid by letting 
the hero himself reveal his own character and relate 
his own adventures. This is essentially a " one man " 
book. Friday is, after all, only a shadow ; we do not 
know what he thought at all, only what Crusoe thought 
of him. The popularity of this story is due to Defoe's 
power of making the imaginary almost real. He had a 
faculty for deceiving his readers by giving circumstantial 
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details. This gave his inventions the appearance of facts. 
His Journal of the Plague Year and Memoirs of a Cavalier 
have often led people to beheve that he was writing out 
of his actual experience. In the latter book, Defoe first 
attempted what Sir Walter Scott did successfully later 
on ; he mixed in the story real historical people and 
fictitious characters. 

A new kind of novel was started with the publication^ 
in 1740, of a book called Pamela. This was a very long 
story, running to nearly six hundred pages of much 
closer print than can comfortably be read, and was 
originally published in several volumes. But long 
novels were by no means " new " in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. People were not in a hurry and did not clamour 
for short stories. But the form in which the book was 
written was remarkable. Samuel Eichaedson, its 
author, was a bookseller and a very studious man. 
Some of his friends persuaded him to compile a little 
book showing people the correct way in which to write 
letters on certain occasions, for Eichardson had obtained 
the reputation of being a skilled letter writer. Eichard- 
son planned the volume so that it should begin with a 
letter from a lady's maid to her father and mother, telling 
them of all that happened to her in the course of her 
work. He found the subject attractive, and, although he 
had never written a story before, decided to make a 
tale out of it. The result was this story, which is told 
entirely by means of letters between the girl, Pamela 
Andrews, and other characters. The book was a great 
success, and Eichardson followed it up by several others, 
the longest of which is Sir Charles Grandison. This 
was published originally in twenty-eight volumes, which 
were later reduced to twelve. 

Another very famous novel in the form of letters 
was published some years later by a woman; Fanny 
BtTENEY, who is sometimes known by her later name^ 
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Madame D'Arblay. This writer was well known to 
Dr. Johnson ; he was even said to have helped her in 
her work, though this seems scarcely likely. Her style, 
however, is certainly modelled upon the prose of Johnson, 
especially in some of her later works, which are written 
in very dignijB.ed and sometimes exceedingly tiring prose. 
Evelina, the first of her novels, is most entertaining. 
It tells how Evelina Anville, a maiden who has been 
brought up in the country, comes to London and enters 
into fashionable life. She gives accounts, in letters to 
her guardian, of all she sees and hears and her descriptions 
of Vauxhall Gardens and other places of entertainment 
of the day are very interesting. The letter in which she 
begs her guardian to let her visit London, while pre- 
tending that she does not particularly want to go, is 
specially amusing. " However, pray don't suppose that 
I make any point of going, for I shall hardly sigh to see 
them depart without me, though I shall probably never 
meet with such another opportunity." Dr. Johnson is 
reported to have had a very great admiration for Miss 
Bm-ney's second novel, Cecilia, and even in Evelina 
there are many passages which clearly show his in- 
fluence upon her style. E.g., " I would have them love 
each other as sisters, and reciprocally supply the place 
of that tender and happy relationship to which neither 
of them has a natural claim." Madame D'Arblay, 
who was keeper of the robes to Queen Charlotte, kept 
a diary, which throws an interesting light upon the court 
life of her day. 

Heney Fielding, who is sometimes regarded as the 
greatest of these early novehsts, was two years older 
than Johnson, and was known in his own day as a 
playwriter. He read Eichardson's Pamela, and was 
sufficiently impressed to make fun of it by beginning 
a parody called Joseph Andreivs. Before he had written 
very much, however, he grew so interested in the story, 
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that he finished it for its own sake. After this, he 
produced many novels which contain wonderful descrip- 
tions of character, and some of them very exciting plots. 
His best known book is Tom Jones. The story became 
popular at once, and was soon acted as a play. Fielding 
w^as not quite so. clever as Richardson in describing 
the characters of women, though Sophia Western, the 
heroine of Tom Jones, is very real. Fielding delighted 
in making fun, and was always ready to turn aside 
from the main purpose of his story to " talk " to his 
readers. Fielding's last work was a Utile book pub- 
lished after his death. He went to Spain for his health, 
and A Voyage to Lisbon tells the story of his journey 
thither. At Lisbon he died, but this last work is as full 
of humour as his novels. 

Two writers who, to a certain extent, copied Fielding, 
are very important in the history of the novel, though 
few people nowadays read their books. One of these 
was Tobias Smollett who, like Goldsmith, tried almost 
every kind of writing, and between the time of Pope and 
Johnson was a very important personage in the literary 
world. The best of his novels is Humphrey Clinker. The 
other writer is Laurence Steene who, besides copying 
Fielding, w^rote in a new kind of way, too. He was very 
fond of trying to arouse the sympathy of his readers by 
relating pathetic incidents, and fiUed his writing with 
sentiment. He did this so freely however, that one 
cannot help feeling sometimes that his sensitiveness is 
" put on." He wrote only two books. The first was 
The History of Tristam Shaiidy. This is a very rambhng 
story. Sterne wrote it a bit at a time and produced 
volume after volume, always receiving the applause of 
the public ; so that it seemed that he might have gone 
on for ever, if he had not died. The most famous 
character in the book is " My Uncle Toby." Sterne was 
fond of all kinds of queer tricks. Often in Tristram 
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Shandy he has a page left blank, blacked over, or covered 
with meaningless scrawls and is most often talking 
about things that have little to do with his hero. His 
other book is quite short, and very unhke The Life and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy. It is called A Sentimental 
Journey, and gives an account of his travels in France 
and Italy, dwelling chiefly upon his "feelings" on 
various occasions. 

A good many writers imitated Sterne, as they imitated 
the other novelists, and, as a rule, they exaggerated both 
his good and his bad characteristics. For example, in a 
book called The Man of Feeling we have no fewer than 
forty-eight bursts of tears in two hundred small pages. 

HoEACE Walpole, who called Sir Charles Grandison 
a '' deplorably tedious lamentation" and Tristravi Shandy 
a "very insipid and tedious performance," introduced 
another kind of story which was supposed to be semi- 
historical. Tlie book was published in 1764, the year in 
which Johnson founded the Literary Club. Walpole's 
fame rests chiefly upon his letters, yet it is interesting to 
remember that his Castle of Otranto, which is a story 
containing impossible mysteries and horrors, is important 
in its way, partly because many people began to write 
tales of "wonder" in imitation. Manfred, Prince of 
Otranto, and his wife Hippolita have two children, 
Matilda, an eighteen year old maiden of surpassing 
beauty, and Conrad, a sickly and unpromising boy of 
fifteen. Manfred wishes his young son to marry 
Isabella, the beautiful daughter of the Marquis of 
Vicenza and, on the prince's birthday, the wedding is to 
be celebrated. But at the critical moment, Conrad can- 
not be found. A servant who is sent to seek him comes 
back pale with terror, gasping " The helmet ! The helmet ! " 
Hipx3olita promptly faints, and Manfred, rushing into the 
court, finds his son crushed to death beneath a great 
steel helmet as big as a small hill, topped by monstrous 
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black plumes like trees. Somebody in the crowd says;, 
that the helmet resembles that on the head of a statue 
in the church. Upon inspection, the statue that of a 
former prince of the land, proves to be without a helmet. 
On the same evening, Manfred, hoping to avoid a 
prophecy which says that his line shall fail when he 
becomes "too big for the castle," offers to divorce- 
Hippolita and marry Isabella himself. Whereupon the 
huge plumes of the helmet in the courtyard rustle and 
beat against the window panes, and the portrait of his 
grandfather heaves a deep sigh. The whole story is full 
of similar horrors and wonders, but there is very little 
real plot. 

Many novelists wrote stories of a similar kind, in 
which ghostly corridors, strange sounds and dreadful 
sights played the chief part, and many of them attained 
to a considerable degree of popularity. " When she 
turned from the casement her eyes glanced upon the 
door she had so carefully guarded on the preceding night 
and she now determined to examine whither it led ; but, 
on advancing to remove the chairs, she perceived that 
they were already moved a little way. Her surprise 
cannot be easily imagined, when, in the next minute, she 
perceived that the door was fastened — she felt as if 
she had seen an apparition . . . Emily' passed on with 
faltering steps and, having paused for a moment at the 
door, then hastily entered the chamber and went towards 
the picture which appeared to be enclosed in a frame of 
uncommon size and hung in a dark part of the room. 
She paused again and then, v*^ith a timid hand, lifted the 
veil ; but instantly let it fall, perceiving that what it had 
concealed was no picture, and before she could leave the 
chamber she dropped senseless on the floor." 

Mrs. Eadcliffe's Mysteries of Udolpho will provide the 
enquiring reader with two hundred closely printed pages 
of this kind of story. 
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Although we have mentioned only a few of the chief 
names, an almost innumerable company of novelists 
were at work during these years. The fact that numbers 
of women began to enter the realm of letters is also of 
great interest. Another characteristic of the time is 
the production of books for children. Most of these 
have been forgotten and would not attract the children 
of to-day. The one which was longest remembered was 
Sandford and Merton. 

The books mentioned in this chapter only began a 
long series of English novels which does not seem likely 
soon to end. The novels of England of this period also 
achieved a considerable popularity on the continent, 
especially in France, A certain French philosopher was 
said to have been so absorbed in reading Eichardson 
that, when asked a simple question about household 
affairs, he replied, "Oh, Pamela! Pamela!" 



CHAPTER XIX. 



The Wizard of the North and Others. 



While numbers of novelists, like Mrs. Eadeliffe, were 
copying and exaggerating the kind of sentimental and 
wonderful tales begun by Sterne and Walpole, some 
writers were beginning to discover that these things 
were absurd when carried to extremes. Jane Austen, 
who was England's iirst great woman novelist, published 
her first novel in 1811. The title, Sense and Sensibility, 
is very siiggestive. Llany of the writers contemporary 
with Jane Austen had lost sight of the fact that "sense" 
was a necessary ingredient in a story. She tried to 
show that people, to be interesting, must be human, and 
therefore must have only a normal share of any one 
characteristic. All Miss Austen's stories are fascinating 
studies of the everyday life of real people. Her descrip- 
tions of character are delightful, and even when she is 
making fun of her people, she does it in a kindly way. 
In this first novel the whole story turns on the difference 
in character between the two sisters, Elinor, who 
" possessed a strength of understanding and coolness of 
judgment which qualified her, though only nineteen, to 
be the counsellor of her mother," and Marianne, of whom 
it is said, "Marianne's abilities were, in many respects, 
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quite equal to Elinor's. Slie was sensible and clever, 
but eager in everything ; her sorrows, her joys, could 
have no moderation. She was generous, amiable, 
interesting; she was everything but prudent." 

There are no wonders or " horrors " in Miss Austen's- 
tales, but they are altogether delightful. She makes her 
readers feel that they, too, are living in the early nine- 
teenth century, and they begin to take quite as much 
interest in the purchase of cap ribbons, or the rehearsals 
of an amateur play (in Mansfield Park) as the story- 
book people themselves. One of her stories, Northanger 
Abbey, which was not published until after her death, is 
particularly interesting because it was really written to 
show how foolish and exaggerated some of the earlier 
novels were. In Chapter YIl. she refers definitely to 
some of them : — 

"Have you ever read Udolpho, Mr. Thorpe?" asked 
Catherine. 

" Udolpho, not I. I never read novels. I have some- 
thing else to do. Novels are so full of nonsense and 
stuff ; there has not been a tolerably decent one come 
out since Tom Jones, except The Monk. I read that 
t'other day; but as for all the others, they are the 
stupidest things in creation." 

"I think you must like Udolpho, if you were to read 
it. It is so interesting." 

" Not I, faith ! No, if I read any, it shall be 
Mrs. Eadcliffe's ; her novels are amusing enough ; they 
are worth reading." 

" Udolpho was written by Mrs. Eadcliffe," said 
Catherine with some hesitation, from the fear of 
mortifying him. 

" No, sure ; was it ? Aye, I remember, so it was ; 
I was thinking of that other stupid book, written by 
that woman they make such a fuss about." 

"I suppose you mean Camilla?" 
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Camilla was written by Miss Bueney, while The Monk, 
which Mr. Thorpe mentions here, was one of the best 
of the tales of wonder, and was produced by a man 
named Lewis ; he was nick-named " Monk Lewis ' 
because of the success of this book. 

All through Northanger Abbey Miss Austen is quietly 
making fun of the very romantic stories produced by 
some of her contemporaries. For example, in the first 
chapter, in describing her heroine, she is slyly hinting at 
the perfectly beautiful maidens generally chosen for such 
a purpose. " No one who had ever seen Catherine 
Morland in her infancy would have supposed her born 
to be a heroine. Her father was a clergyman, without 
being neglected or poor, and a very respectable man, 
though his name was Eichard and he had never been 
handsome. He had a considerable independence and 
was not in the least addicted to locking up his daughters. 
A family of ten children will always be ■ called a fine 
family, where there are heads and arms and legs enough 
for the number ; but the Morlands had little other right 
to the word, for they were in general very plain, and 
Catharine, for many years of her life, as plain as any. 
She had a thin awkward figure, a sallow skin, dark lank 
hair and strong features. She was fond of all boys 
plays, and greatly preferred cricket to feeding a canary 
bird or watering a rose bush. Indeed, she had no taste 
for a garden, and if she gathered flowers at all, it was 
chiefly for the pleasure of mischief, at least, so it was 
conjectured from her always preferring those which 
she was forbidden to take. She never could learn or 
understand anything before she was taught, and some- 
times not even then, for she was often inattentive and 
occasionally stupid." 

Stories with heroines of this kind immediately fas- 
cinated readers who had grown tired of tales about 
wonderful people, and mysterious adventures. Miss 
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Austen paid little attention to the great events which 
stirred nations. She set herself to paint the lives of the 
people in quiet English country towns, and succeeded in 
producing six of the most fascinating stories English 
possesses. Her people are all alive and real, especially 
her women, and in characterising the latter she far 
surpasses Eichardson, who had made the study of 
feminine character his chief aim. 

Many of us love stories of real people, and such 
readers will find plenty of entertainment in the books 
of Maeia Edgeworth, who did for Irish ordinary folk 
very much what Miss Austen had done for similar 
people in England. While the sound of war was in 
the air, she went on quietly writing the tales which 
have delighted generations of children and grown-up 
people too. Her volumes of short stories. Popular 
Tales and The Parent's Assistayit, containing stories 
like Bosamond and the Purple Jar and Old Poz are 
not very well known now, but they contain character 
drawings as skilful as those in her more famous tales. 
She wrote simply about the Irish people she knew so 
well, and gave them, for the first time, a place in 
English literature. Her purely English stories are not 
quite so interesting, though in Belinda we have a delight- 
ful picture of the life of London " fine ladies," which 
reminds one irresistibly of Evelina. Miss Edgeworth's 
most famous novel is Castle Backrent, which was pub- 
lished in 1800 and, like most of her tales, became 
immediately popular, here and on the continent. The 
story deals with the fortunes and misfortunes of an Irish 
family. It is told by Thady Quirk, an old retainer, who 
is devoted to the successive heads of the house, and 
resents the introduction of any stranger. There is 
humour and pathos too in the drawing of Thady's 
character, for he can never see any wrong in the 
master under whom he is serving. 
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" Now I've come to 'Poor Thady'; for I wear a long 
greatcoat, winter and summer, which is very handy, as 
I never put my arms into the sleeves, they are as good 
as new, though I've had it these seven years; it holds 
on by a single button round my neck, cloak fashion. 
To look at me, you would hardly think Poor Thady 
was the father of Attorney Quirk. . . . My grandfather 
was driver to the great Sir Patrick O'Shaughlin." 

Thady traces the history of the family, always making 
excuses for the ruling lord, so that the reader too seems 
to forget that they were sadly careless and some of them 
sad rogues. Thady cannot bear to hear even the land 
criticised. On one occasion he accompanies his master 
and the English lady, whom he has lately married, in a 
tour of inspection round the estate. 

" Maybe they are what you call trees in Ireland," said 
she, " but they are not a yard high, are they ? " 

" They are very well grown for their age, my lady," 
says I, " and you'll not see the bog of AUybally-carrick 
o'shaughlin at-all-at-all through the skreen, when once 
the leaves come out. But, my lady, you must not 
quarrel with any part or parcel of AUybally-carrick 
o'shaughlin, for you don't know how many hundred 
years that same bit of bog has been in the family." 

The spirit of these quiet and somewhat rambling 
stories of English and Irish life might well be summed 
up in Thady's words, " I walk slow and hate a bustle." 

There came a novelist who was greater than all these, 
and combined most of the characteristics to be found 
in the work of his predecessors, while adding much 
that was essentially new. Waltee Scott was four 
■years younger than Maria Edgew^orth and four years 
older than the author of Sejise and Sensihility. He was 
born in 1771. From his childhood he loved romantic 
stories and, when he was thirteen, revelled in Percy's 
Beliques. As he grew older he learned German, because 
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the ballads in this tongue attracted him, and in 1798, 
a year very important in English literature, he began 
to produce original ballads. Some of the earliest 
were written at the suggestion of Matthew Lewis 
(the author of The Monk) and were included in his 
Tales of Wonder. 

Scott was studying the law, but, at the same time, 
gave much of his leisure to writing. One of his earliest 
literary ventures was a collection of old ballads, The 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, in which are included 
many of our best ballads, for example, Binnorie, Oh 
Binnorie. He planned a prose romance but did not 
complete it. In 1805 a young lady, who belonged to 
the house of Buccleuch, told him a legend, which she 
suggested he should use for a ballad. But Scott enlarged 
his original plan and wrote the story as if it were told by 
an old minstrel. 

" In varying cadence, soft or strong, 
He swept the sounding chords along ; 
The present scene, the future lot. 
His toils, his wants, were all forgot : 
Cold diffidence and age's frost. 
In the full tide of song were lost ; 
Each blank in faithless memory void, 
The poet's glowing thought supplied ; 
And, while his harp responsive rung, 
'Twas thus the latest minstrel sung." 

The story that he told received the title The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, and created a sensation in the land. 
Everybody read and admired the poem. Three years 
later, Scott published a story in verse having for its 
subject the battle of Flodden. In Marmion he intro- 
duces each canto by lines referring to current events 
and expressing his own opinions. In the first of these 
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introductions he points out that he is following in the 
steps of Spenser and Milton, " the mightiest chiefs of 
British song." 

" Warm'd by such names, well may we then, 
Though dwindled sons of little men, 
Essay to break a feeble lance 
In the fair fields of old romance ; 
Or seek the moated castle's cell, 
Where long thro' talisman and spell. 
While tyrants ruled and damsels wept, 
Thy Genius, Chivahy, hath slept." 

Scott excels in descriptions of scenery, whether he is 
writing poetry or prose, and his next poem. The Lady 
of the Lake, brought crowds of tourists to see the 
country he described so beautifully. It is interesting 
to notice that, although nearly everybody admired 
Scott's poetry and the poetry of others who described 
nature, some people were ridiculing this kind of writing. 
In 1810, the year in which The Lady of the Lake was 
published, there also appeared a book called The Tour 
of Dr. Syntax m Search of the Picturesque. This is 
a poem in heroic couplets, in which the hero has all 
kinds of absurd adventures in the course of his journey 
to find something beautiful to describe. The tourist sets 
forth his aim in these words : — 

" I'll make a tour, and then I'll write it. 
You well know what my pen can do, 
And I'll employ my pencil too : 
I'll ride and write and sketch and print. 
And thus create a royal mint. 
I'll ' prose ' it here, I'll ' verse ' it there, 
And ' picturesque ' it everywhere. 
I'll do what all have done before ; 
I think I shall — and somewhat more." 
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This writer (William Combe) tries to poke iun at 
descriptive poems like The Lady of the Lake, but we 
have only to remind ourselves that everybody knows 
about Scott, while few people have ever heard of " Dr. 
Syntax," to see which is better worth our attention. The 
success of Scott's poetry made him a rich man, but his 
fame now rests principally upon his prose. Even his 
poetry is chiefly interesting becaiise of the story it has 
to tell, and, in speaking of his novels, it is difficult to 
know where to begin. Scott had once begun to write 
a prose romance, but his friends advised him to give 
his attention to poetry, so he laid it aside, and, for 
some years, it was forgotten. The success of Maria 
Edgeworth's Irish tales led him to wish to do some- 
thing of the same kind for Scotland. One day he 
came upon his unfinished story. He completed it and, 
in 1814, WaverleT/, the first of a long series of novels, 
was published anonymously. For many years people 
were puzzled about the authorship of the Scotch stories; 
they could not believe that they were the work of Scott, 
because he was publishing poems at the time, and it 
seemed impossible that one man could produce so much 
unless he were indeed a " wizard." Scott had an infinite 
capacity for hard work. For our knowledge of the way 
in which he worked we are indebted to his life, written 
by LocKHAET, who was at one time editor of a periodical 
Eeview. Even when worn out and ill, Scott insisted on 
continuing his work. His novels are of three kinds : 
tho5e which deal with Scotland in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, among which are some of the best, 
e.g., Old Mortality ; stories of England in the Middle 
Ages, e.g., Ivanhoe ; and lastly, those which deal with 
continental history : Qiientin Durioard was the first of 
this series. 

Scott was the first to write real historical novels. 
His stories are based upon much careful study and 
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research and, for this reason, they give a convincing 
and vivid picture of the times with which he is deahng. 
He introduces imaginary people among the real persons 
of history so cleverly that they all seem to " belong " to 
the tale and fit most naturally into their places. His 
descriptions of historical people are always very fair ; 
for example, in Old Mortality he gives such a good 
picture of the Covenanters that his readers are bound to 
consider them fairly, even if they differ from them in 
opinion. Scott's old men are generally better described 
than his young men, and he is not always very suc- 
cessful in drawing women. He gets much of his 
effect by detailed descriptions of outward appearance. 
Gurth and Wamba in the first chapter of Ivanhoe, and 
Eebecca and Eowena in the same story are so carefully 
described that we seem to see them. It is the same 
with his descriptions of places. Indeed, some people 
find these tedious, but we certainly appreciate the story 
far better for being able to picture the scene. 

Scott was wise enough to realise that he could not 
do successfully what he so much admired in Jane 
Austen's books. He was much more successful in 
describing thrilling adventures and important events 
than in detailing the tea-table gossip and everyday life 
of contemporary people. He tried Jane Austen's kind 
of story, but in only one book, St. Bonan's Well. In 
one instance he tried to imitate Eichardson's " letter 
method" {Bed Gauntlet), but this he found was unsuited 
to a story of adventure. In such a story as The 
Antiquary, although it is a little difficult to read, he 
gives delightful sketches of Scotch character in Edie 
Ochiltree and Oldbuck. In a story like The Talisman, 
Scott is thoroughly at home, and makes the historical 
scenes live for his readers. His fondness for the old 
legends of the country in which his scenes are laid is 
repeatedly shown. In. Kenilivorth, the story of Wayland 
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Smith is quite an important part of the plot. The same 
is true of all the novels dealing with Scottish history 
{Old Mortality, The Heart of Midlothian, etc.). 

The humour of Scott is inclined to be a little heavy, 
but he took a real delight in drawing such whimsical 
half unreal characters as Flibbertigibbet in Kenilworth. 
The publication of the Waverley Novels marks an 
important epoch in the history of EngUsh literature ; 
one can only realise the greatness of Scott's work for 
the English novel by reading one or two of these 
wonderful stories, and comparing them with those 
produced when the novel was yet in its childhood. 

There remains one other novelist of this period who 
occupies a niche of his own in the history of English 
" Sfcory." Thomas Love Peacock was born when Scott 
was a boy of fourteen, and is generally neglected except 
by those who make excursions into the lesser known 
paths of literature. If for no other reason, Peacock 
deserves to be remembered for the half-gibing criticisms 
he made upon Coleridge and other of his contemporaries. 
He was the friend of Shelley, and himself a poet of no 
small power. He professed to scoff at romance of all 
kinds, but, while ridicuUng it on its own ground, has 
contrived to show some of its most attractive charac- 
teristics. Peacock's novels are short and can all be 
reprinted in one fair-sized volume, but they contain a 
wealth of interesting matter. He wrote ostensibly for 
" learned " people, and was very fond of introducing 
quotations from foreign tongues and various scholastic 
allusions. He delights in parodying the " high flown " 
style, and is particularly apt in choosing names for his 
people and places. " The last arrivals were Mr. Cornelius 
Chromatic, the most scientific of all amateurs of the 
fiddle, with his two blooming daughters, Miss Tenorina 
and Miss Graziosa; Sir Patrick O'Prism, a painter of 
high renown and his maiden aunt, Miss Philomela 
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Poppyseed, a compounder of novels." Most of his 
characters are dominated by one characteristic ; for 
example, Mr. Glowry, Dr. Gaster, Mr. Toobad, Mr. 
Curryfin. He produces his humorous effects by all 
kinds of devices, among the chief of which is sarcasm. 
" A lively remark, that ' the day was none of the finest' 
having elicited a repartee of ' quite the contrary,' the 
various knotty points of meteorology which usually 
form the exordium of an English conversation, were 
successively discussed and exhausted " {Headlong Hall). 
One of his favourite tricks is the introduction of long 
lists of words, the more incongruous the better. "Squire 
Headlong was superintending the operations in four 
scenes of action, namely, the cellar, the library, the 
picture gallery, and the dining room . . . and bounced 
from room to room like a cracker. Multitudes of 
packages had arrived by land and water; books, wine, 
cheese, globes, mathematical instruments, turkeys, tele- 
scopes, hams, tongues, microscopes, quadrants, sextants, 
fiddles, flutes, tea, sugar, electrical machines, figs, spices, 
air-pumps, soda-water, chemical apparatus, eggs, French 
horns, drawing books, palettes, pickles and fish sauce, 
patent lamps and oysters " — and so on for a whole 
paragraph. 

In Nightmare Abbey he makes fun of the despairing 
lover, Scythrop, who plans to commit suicide at a certain 
hour, and raves at the butler because he declares the 
clock to be slow when Scythrop hopes it is fast, and 
finally decides to live and console himself with wine. 

In Maid Marian he ridicules pastoral romance, opening 
the story with the description of a mysterious wedding. 
All his scenes are laid in gloomy castles and ancestral 
halls. " Merlincourt Castle was not, as most of its 
brother edifices were, utterly deserted. The drawbridge, 
indeed, gfadually became divorced from its chains ; the 
double portcullis disappeared; the turrets and battle- 
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ments were abandoned to the owl and the ivy, and a 
very spacious wing was left free to a settlement of 
ghosts." 

He parodies the Eomantic ballad in such verses as : — 

•' Hail to the Headlong ! the Headlong Ap Headlong ; 
All hail to the Headlong, the Headlong Ap Headlong, 
Tha Headlong Ap Headlong 
Ap Breakneck Ap Headlong 
Ap Cataract Ap Pistyll Ap Ehaiader Ap Headlong," 

and The Song of the Four Winds ; but some of his poems 
in The Misfortunes of Elphin, a story of the old Welsh 
bards, and elsewhere, show that behind his fun lay a real 
love for poetry and story. 

" Oh who art thou, so swiftly flying ? 
My name is Love, the child replied : 
Swifter I pass than South winds sighing, 
Or streams thro' summer vales that glide. 
And who art thou, his flight pursuing ? 
'Tis cold Neglect whom now you see : 
The little god you there are viewing. 
Will die, if once he's touched by me." 

But by far the greatest novelist of this time was he 
from whose busy pen came, in rapid succession, twenty 
nine novels, beginning with Waverley in 1814 and ending 
with Castle Dangerous in 1831. 

His stories captivated the public, and gave the EngKsh 
novel a sure footing which it has never lost. 



CHAPTEE XX. 



A Group of Friends. 



One of the characteristics which raarked the nineteenth 
century literature was a new interest in the older poetry 
and drama of England. This interest was concentrated 
upon Shakespeare and the Elizabethans. It will be well 
to glance back and see what the attitude of poets and 
critics had been during the years between Shakespeare's 
life and the opening of the nineteenth century. Shake- 
speare's contemporary, and fellow dramatist, Ben Jonson, 
it will be remembered, paid his tribute of respect, in the 
poem. To the Memory of my Beloved Master, where he 
speaks of Shakespeare as " The Soul of the Age," and 
says he "is not for an age but for all time." In a later 
age, Milton wrote the magnificent sonnet which assigns 
to Shakespeare his most fitting and livelong monument, 
" our wonder and astonishment " ; and in U Allegro he 
referred to " sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's child." 

Dryden, in his Essay on Dramatic Poesy affirms that 
he "loves Shakespeare" although his language be "a little 
obsolete," and sums up his criticism in the well-known 
passage : " He was the man who, of all modern and, 
perhaps, ancient poets, had the largest and most com- 
prehensive soul." 
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In the age of Pope, several editions of Shakespeare's 
plays were produced, one of them edited by Pope him- 
self, in the Preface to which he wrote : " If ever any 
author deserved the name of an original, it was Shake- 
speare." Dr. Johnson himself undertook to edit the 
plays, and, in his introduction to the volumes, made 
some rather condescending, but generally appreciative, 
remarks. At the opening of Drury Lane Theatre in 
1747, Garrick spoke Johnson's prologue, from which 
the following very significant lines are taken : 

" When Learning's triumph o'er her barbarous foes 
First rear'd the stage, immortal Shakespeare rose ; 
Each change of many-coloured life he drew. 
Exhausted worlds and then imagined new." 

In the nineteenth century, however, Shakspearian 
criticism became a very important branch of literature, 
partly because writers abroad began to touch upon the 
works of England's dramatist. The three essayists we 
are now to consider are linked together by the fact that 
they, by their appreciative criticism, more than any 
other writers, helped the public to know and under- 
stand Shakespeare. 

Samuel Tayloe Coleeidge, the eldest of these critics, 
was born in 1772, and, in many ways, his criticism of 
Shakespeare is the most valuable, especially as he 
influenced the others to a certain extent. Although 
Coleridge did much by his essays and his lectures on 
Shakespeare, attention was first directed to the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists by Chaeles Lamb, who had been 
-Coleridge's school companion at Christ's Hospital. 
Coleridge, in his lectures, first treated poetry in general, 
and then proceeded to write notes on individual plays. 
It is impossible to do justice to his criticisms by ex- 
tracts, but the aptness of them may be judged from 
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his description, " myriad-minded Sliakespeare," whicli 
has been much quoted and never improved upon. His 
decision is: "The Enghshman who without reverence, 
a proud and affectionate reverence, can utter the name 
of William Shakespeare, stands disqualified for the office 
of a critic." Lamb chose another way of popularising 
Shakespeare's plays besides discussing his work in 
essays. He told the stories of some of the plays in 
language which children could understand. His sister 
Mary wrote the stories from the comedies, while he did 
tlie tragedies. The Preface to his Tales from Shake- 
speare is of great interest. He calls the plays "enrichers 
of the fancy, strengtheners of virtue, a lesson of sweet 
and honourable thoughts and actions." 

In telling the tales, Lamb frequently uses Shakespeare's 
own words, and always endeavours to adapt his style to 
the period of which he is talking. His friend, Hazlitt, 
speaking of Lamb's style, says that it does not seem like 
" imitation " because Lamb was so thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of the Elizabethans. 

William Hazlitt is the thu'd of these great critics 
of Shakespeare. He first became known as a critic 
in 1814, when his Characters of Shakespeare' s Plays 
was published. These essays are similar in plan to 
Coleridge's Lectures, and owe a good deal to crit'cisms 
by German writers, but they are always interesting. In 
his Lectures on the English Comic Writers, he devotes a 
chapter to the discussion of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. 
One of the most noteworthy remarks in a very attractive 
essay is this : " Shakespeare's characters are men ; Ben 
Jonson's are more like machines, governed by the con- 
venience of the poet whose property they are." 

Each of these writers did much literary work besides 
his studies of Shakespeare. Coleridge was a poet as 
well as a writer of prose, and played a large part in 
some of the poetical movements of his day. He was- 
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inclined to be careless in the arrangement of his work, 
and some of those who edited his writings had a difficult 
task. His most important prose work is Biograjihia 
Literaria, which is chiefly devoted to discussions of the 
theory and practice of the chief poet of his time — 
Wordsworth. From scattered remarks in his notes 
can be gathered many of his opinions upon literature 
in general ; for example, he discusses the novel of the 
eighteenth century, showing a marked liking for the 
works of Fielding. Coleridge's poetry is closely con- 
nected with that of Wordsworth, and belongs to a 
separate department of his work. 

Perhaps the most ambitious piece of work undertaken 
by Charles Lamb was the Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets. In this book he gave passages from the best 
Elizabethan plays and commented upon them. In the 
preface he states that he wishes to show ■' how much of 
Shakespeare shines in the great men, his contemporaries, 
and how far in his divine mind and manners he surpassed 
them and all mankind." 

Lamb's interest in the drama was shown by the fact 
that he himself wrote one or two plays, but his greatest 
success was achieved as an essayist. It is quite im- 
possible to explain wherein lies the charm of the essays, 
originally contributed to the London Magazine and after- 
wards collected as The Essays of Elia. Lamb writes on 
all kinds of subjects and always delightfully. Some of 
the best of the essays are Dream Children, My First 
Flay, Mrs. Battle on Whist and A Dissertation on Boast 
Fig. His fondness for all kinds of books is expressed 
in the essay On Boohs and Beading, where he says; 
" I love to lose myself in other men's minds. When 
I am not walking, I am reading : I cannot sit and 
think. Books think for me." 

Lamb at one time led a lonely hfe, his only friends, 
being his sister Mary, and Coleridge ; but, in later years,. 
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he was friendly with many well-known men, including 
Hazlitt, Southey and Wordsworth. Lamb's criticisms 
upon Coleridge's poetry are very interesting, though, 
since he preferred older poetry, he is inclined to under- 
estimate his friend's work. Lamb did not write very 
much verse ; some of it was published in a volume by 
Coleridge and another friend. Perhaps his best known 
poem is The Old Familiar Faces. 

Lamb was born in the Temple, and all his life remained 
a lover of London. He loved to write and to talk about 
the city in which most of his life was spent. In one of 
his letters he writes : " London, whose dirtiest, rat-fre- 
quented alley I would not exchange for Skiddaw (or) 
Helvellyn. Oh, her lamps of a night ! her rich gold- 
smiths, print shops, toy shops, mercers, hardwaremen, 
pastry cooks ! St. Paul's Churchyard, the Strand. These 
are thy gods, oh London ! " And again, when Words- 
worth had invited him to pay a visit to the Lakes ; 
" The lighted shops of the Strand and Fleet Street, the 
innumerable trades, tradesmen, customers and coaches, 
waggons, play houses ; the crowds, the very dirt and 
mud, the sun shining upon houses and pavements and 
print shops, the old bookstalls — London itself a panto- 
mime "and a masquerade — -all these things work them- 
selves into my mind and feed me without a power of 
satiating me." 

Lamb illustrated one of the new characteristics of 
his age in a special way. At the end of his essay on 
Beading and Boohs he quotes a little poem which he 
says is by a " quaint poetess." These verses, by his 
sister Mary who also wrote some of the Tales from 
Shakespeare, afterwards appeared in a volume of Poetry 
for Children. This book was lost sight of for many 
years, but has recently been found. It contains many 
quaint and delightfully old-fashioned pieces. Some ol 
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the best known are Going into Breeches and CJioostng- 
a Name, from which we quote the last two verses : 

" Now I wonder what would please her, 
Charlotte, Julia, or Louisa ? 
Ann and Mary, they're too common ; 
Joan's too formal for a woman ; 
Jane's a prettier name beside ; 
But we had a Jane that died. 
They would say, if 'twas Eebecca, 
That she was a little Quaker. 
Edith's pretty, but that looks 
Better in old English books ; 
Ellen's left off long ago ; 
Blanche is out of fashion now. 

" None that I have named as yet 
Are as good as Margaret. 
Emily is neat and fine 
What do you think of Caroline ? 
How I'm puzzled and perplexfc 
What to choose or think of next ! 
I am in a little fever 
Lest the name that I shall give her 
Should disgrace her or defame her ; 
I will leave papa to name her." 

Another well known piece from this collection is : 

Why not do it, Sir, To-day ? 

" ' Why so I will, you noisy bird, 
This very day I'll advertise you, 
Perhaps some busy ones may prize you. 
A fine-tongu'd parrot as was ever heard, 
I'll word it thus — set forth all charms about you,. 
And say no family should be without you.' 
Thus far a gentleman addressed a bird, 
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Then to his friend : ' An old procrastinator, 
Sir, I am, do you wonder that I hate her? 
Though she but seven words can say, 
Twenty and twenty times a day 
She interferes with all my dreams, 
My projects, plans, and airy schemes, 
Mocking my foible to my sorrow : 
I'll advertise this bird to-morrow.' 

" To this the bird seven words did say : 
' Why not do it, sir, to-day ? ' " 

Hazlitt complained that Lamb was too apt to "correct 
his impressions," that one could not tell what his opinions 
would be ten years hence ; this failing could certainly 
not be laid to his own charge. One of the most striking 
characteristics about all Hazlitt's essays is the definite- 
ness with which he expresses his opinions. The essays 
which made up Hazlitt's volume. Table Talk, were first 
contributed to the London Magazine. In these papers 
he expresses his opinion on all kinds of general subjects. 
He was particularly fond of quotations, and very often 
used one to introduce an essay. 

Hazlitt's most interesting essays are those in which 
he deals with the writers who weTe living in his day. 
In the volume which he calls The Spirit of the Age are 
essays on Wordsworth and Lamb, as well as many other 
contemporary writers. He praises Wordsworth's sonnets, 
but does not appear to be attracted by all his poetry, and 
refers to Lamb's preferring the novels of Smollett and 
Fielding to those of Scott, adding, " he prefers bye- ways 
to highways." The little volume called Winter sloiv, after 
the village in which it was written, throws most light on 
Hazlitt's own life. The first essay here gives a vivid 
description of his first meeting with Coleridge {My First 
Acquaintance loith Poets). This took place in 1798. 
" Mr. Coleridge came to Shrewsbury. . . . He did not 
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come till late on the Saturday afternoon. . . . Mr. Eowe 
could find no one at all answering the description but a 
round-faced man in a short black coat, who seemed to be 
talking at a great rate to his fellow passengers. He did 
not cease while he stayed ; nor has he since, that I 
know of." The last is A Fareioell to Essay Writing, 
which he prefaced by a quotation from Shakespeare's 
Cyinheline : " This life is best, if quiet life be best." 
The Essay is dated 1828 ; Hazlitt died two years later, 
four years before his friends, Coleridge and Lamb, who 
both died in 1834. 

Of these three writers the most attractive is Charles 
Lamb, of whom Wordsworth wrote : 

" Here he lies, apart 
From the great city where he first drew breath. 
Was reared and taught, and humbly earned his bread. 
And to the strict labour of the merchant's desk 
By duty chained. Not seldom did those tasks 
Tease, and the thought of time so spent depress 
His spirit, but the recompense was high ; 
Firm Independence, Bounty's rightful sire ; 
Affections, warm as sunshine, free as air ; 
And when the precious hours of leisure came. 
Knowledge and Wisdom, gained from converse sweet 
With books, or while he ranged the crowded streets. 
With a keen eye and overflowing heart." 



CHAPTER XXI. 



The Lyrical Ballads. 



It has been said that Coleridge claims a place in English 
literature both as poet and as critic. Most of his early 
poetry was modelled according to eighteenth century 
standards, and is of very little real value. The year 
1795 marks a turning-point in his life. In this year he 
first met Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy, and, in a 
short time, formed that friendship which had so great 
an influence upon his life and work. 

The friendship between the poets is chiefly remark- 
able for the influence each had on the other's work. A 
discussion concerning the subjects and language most 
suited to poetry led them to resolve to produce a volume 
of poems illustrating their theories. Coleridge thus 
describes their aim ; the book was to contain " a series 
of poems of two sorts : the one of common subjects such 
as will be found in every village, poetically treated ; the 
other of subject mainly supernatural, but made real by 
the dramatic truth of such emotions, supposing them 
real." This was the plan : the result was The Lyrical 
Ballads, which was first published at Bristol in 1798^ 
when Scott in the north was busy with his earliest 
ballads. Wordsworth worked more conscientiously than 
Coleridge, who was always inclined to be dilatory ; and, 
with five exceptions, the poems contained in the volume 
were all by the former. 
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Some of Coleridge's most famous and beautiful poems 
appeared in this volume. It was most unfavourably 
received by the critics, who ridiculed the theories of 
the poets, especially Wordsworth's belief that poetry 
could be written in the ordinary simple language used 
by country people, and declared that the poems were 
valueless and showed little genius. 

Coleridge, from his youth, had loved fairy tales, so the 
task he set himself in the Ballads was a congenial one. 
The Bime of the Ancient Mariner is one of Coleridge's 
most wonderful poems. The argument, in his own 
words, is as follows : — " How a ship, having passed the 
line, was driven by storms to the cold country towards 
the South Pole : and how from thence she made her 
course to the tropical latitude of the Great Pacific 
Ocean : and of the strange things that befell ; and in 
what manner the Ancyent Marinere came back to his 
own country." 

The story opens with a wedding feast. One of the 
guests, on the point of entering the hall, is detained 
by an old sailor with "long grey beard and glittering 
eye." The sailor begins to tell a wild and gruesome 
story of a wondrous voyage. Again and again the 
guest, in fear, tries to stop him, but the sailor goes 
on. He is compelled, he says, by a curse, to force 
somebody to listen to his tale. The poem is full of 
wonderful descriptions of sky and ocean ; and the whole 
impression made by the story is one of mystery. The 
following passage gives a part of the mariner's tale : — ■ 

" With sloping masts and dipping prow, 
As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe, 
And forward bends his head. 
The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast. 
And southward aye we fled. 
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" And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold . 
And ice, mast-high, came floating by. 
As green as emerald. 

" And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen : 
Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 
The ice was all between. 

" The ice was here, the ice was there. 
The ice was all around : 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound ! 

" At length did cross an Albatross, 
Thorough the fog it came ; 
As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God's name. 

" It ate the food it ne'er had eat, 
And round and round it flew. 
The ice did split with a thunder-fit ; 
The helmsman steered us through ! 

"' And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 
The Albatross did follow, 
And every day, for food or play, 
Came to the mariners' hollo ! 

*' In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 
It perched for vespers nine ; 
Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmered the white moon-shine. 

" With my cross-bow 

I shot the Albatross. 

*' The sun now rose upon the right : 
Out of the sea came he, 
Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 
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" And the good south wind still blew behind, 
And no sweet bird did follow, 
Nor any day for food or play 
Came to the mariners' hollo ! 

" And I had done a hellish thing, 
And it would work 'em woe : 
For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 
' Ah, wretch ! ' said they, ' the bird to slay. 
That made the breeze to blow ! ' " 

The sailor is cursed because of his crime in shooting 
the albatross, but part of the ban is removed when, 
looking over the side of the vessel, he sees the shining 
green and blue sea-serpents, and loves them because 
they are part of God's world. This idea is dwelt upon 
in the second of the four stanzas with which the poem 
closes. 

" Farewell, farewell ! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest; ! 
He prayeth well, who loveth weH 
Both man and bird and beast. 

" He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small : 
For the dear God who loveth us. 
He made and loveth all. 

" The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar. 
Is gone : and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turned from the bridegroom's door. ,. 

•' He went like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn : 
A sadder and a wiser man, 
He rose the morrow morn." 
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This poem was partly composed during a walk with 
Wordsworth and his sister; and the description of the 
mariner, " long and lank and brown as is the ribbed sea- 
sand," was suggested by Wordsworth, 

Often Coleridge found that his inspiration failed him 
before he had finished a poem, and many of his verses 
remain incomplete. Kubla Khan is a wonderful dream 
poem, an actual experience which the poet tried to put 
into verse. He was interrupted, and it remains un- 
finished. 

One of the best of his romantic stories, Christabel, is 
also incomplete. The descriptions in this poem are 
peculiarly attractive. They make one not only picture, 
but feel the scene. It is written in a somewhat unusual 
metre, which adds considerably to the mystic effect. 

The story opens at midnight : — 

" Is the night chilly and dark ? 
The night is chilly, but not dark. 
The thin gray cloud is spread on high. 
It covers but not hides the sky. 
The moon is behind, and at the full : 
And yet she looks both small and dull. 
The night is chill, the cloud is gray : 
'Tis a month before the month of May, 
And the Spring comes slowly up this way." 

Sir Leoline, a rich baron, living in an old and gloomy 
castle, has an only daughter, Christabel. She goes out 
into the wood at night to pray for her absent lover. 
Feeling her way through the tangled undergrowth, she 
hears a cry, which rings in the silent wood. 
" The night is chill, the forest bare ; 

Is it the wind that moaneth bleak ? 

There is no-t wind enough in the air 

To move away the ringlet curl 

From the lovely lady's cheek — 
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There is not wind enough to twirl 

The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can. 

Hanging so Ught, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky." 

, Under an oak tree she finds a beautiful lady, who says 
that she has been carried there by five horsemen and 
deserted. She begs Christabel to shelter and help her. 
Christabel shares her room with the Lady Geraldine, 
who speaks and looks very strangely, and, in the morn- 
ing, takes her to Sir Leoline. Geraldine turns onit to be 
the daughter of a baron. Sir LeoHne's friend, who has 
been separated from him by a foolish quarrel. Sir 
Leoline determines to be reconciled to his old friend, 
and promises to send Geraldine to her father. He bids 
Bard Bracy hasten away to tell him that his daughter 
is safe. Bard Bracy comes into the hall, but begs for 
a day's delay. He has dreamt that there is an evil ser- 
pent in the woods, and has vowed to find and destroy it. 
Wiiile Bracy is speaking Christabel feels an irresistible 
impulse to look at Geraldine and sees to her horror, that 
her eyes have narrowed and that there is a sneer upon 
her lips. In her terror, Christabel falls at her father's 
feet and begs him to send Geraldine away at once. The 
Baron is angry at what he thinks is Christabel's dis- 
courtesy : 

" He rolled his eye with stern regard 

Upon the gentle minstrel bard, 

And said in tones abrupt, austere — 

' Why, Bracy ! dost thou loiter here ? 

I bade thee hence ! ' The bard obeyed ; 

And turning from his own sweet maid, 

The aged knight. Sir Leoline, 

Led forth the lady Geraldine ! " 

The story ends here, and Coleridge never completed 
it. . Unhke Wordsworth, Coleridge wrote very little, 
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and it is noticeable that his opinions with regard to 
nature sometimes differed from his friend's. We shall 
see that Wordsworth had implicit faith in the power 
which scenery has to mould a man's thoughts ; Coleridge 
believed rather that man puts his own thoughts into the 
things he sees. He says : 

" We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live." 

Coleridge's poetry often takes a despondent note ; 
but there is nothing of this to be found in the verse 
with which we must turn from Coleridge to his great 
friend. 

Ansiver to a Child's Question. 
" Do you ask what the birds say ? The Sparrow, the 
Dove, 
The Linnet and Thrush say, ' I love and I love ! ' 
In the winter they're silent — the wind is so strong ; 
What it says, I don't know, but it sings a loud song. 
But green leaves, and blossoms, and sunny warm 

weather. 
And singing, and loving — all come back together. 
But the Lark is so brimful of gladness and love, 
The green fields below him, the blue sky above, 
That he sings, and he sings ; and for ever sings he — 
' I love my Love, and my Love loves me ! ' " 

Wordsworth wrote an immense amount of poetry, both 
before and after he became acquainted with Coleridge, 
and he is England's greatest Nature poet. Coleridge 
once said : " I speak with heart-felt sincerity and I 
think unblinded judgment, when I tell you that I feel 
a little man by his side." Wordsworth has given us a 
very detailed account of his own life, and especially of 
the growth and alteration of his ideas, in The Prelude, a 
blank verse poem in fourteen books. From the journal 
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kept by Dorothy, his sister and constant companion, we 
learn a great deal about his life in the country. 

Wordsworth spent most of his life in the Lake District, 
and generally composed his poems while walking among 
the mountains. We may say that he had two great aims 
in his work ; first of all he wished to describe nature, 
and to show how great her effect might be upon men 
and women ; secondly, he tried, as he tells us in the Pre- 
face to the Lyrical Ballads, to show that poetry could 
be found in the everyday life and language of ordinary 
people. He wished to prove that there was as much real 
romantic interest in common events as in the wonders 
and marvels which had claimed the attention of poets 
and prose writers for years. In Hart Leap Well, a kind 
of ballad in which he tells an old story connected with a 
wonderful chase, he says : 

" The moving accident is not my trade; 
To freeze the blood I have no ready arts : 
'Tis my delight, alone in summer shade, 
To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts." 

He draws attention to his belief that nature has a 
life of her own and has real feeling for everything which 
belongs to her. He says that nature mourned for the 
death of the hart, and, everywhere in his poetry he 
expresses the belief " that every flower enjoys the air 
it breathes." Coleridge in The Ancient Mariner had 
expressed the idea which his fellow poet emphasises 
in the advice: 

" Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels." 

Much of Wordsworth's poetry is devoted to descrip- 
tions of nature and stories which express his views 
concerning nature. In several poems about Lucy, he 
shows what effect the country might have upon the 
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life and character of a girl brought up entirely away 
from other influences, while many of his verses deal 
with birds and flowers. Among his most beautiful 
"bird" poems are those To the Cuckoo and To A Skylark. 

To a Skylark. 
" Ethereal Minstrel ! Pilgrim of the sky ! 
Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound ? 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground ? 
Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still ! 

" To the last point of vision, and beyond, 
Moupt, daring Warbler! that love-prompted strain, 
('Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond) 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain : 
Yet might'st tliou seem, proud privilege! to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 

" Leave to the Nightingale her shady wood ; 
A privacy of glorious light is thine ; 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with instinct more divine ; 
Type of the wise who soar, but never roam ; 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home ! " 

His "flower" poems are very numerous, and almost 
all of them are delightful. Here is the first verse of 
To the Small Celandine. 

" Pansies, Lilies, Kingcups, Daisies, 
Let them live upon their praises ; 
Long as there's a sun that sets, 
Primroses will have their glory ; 
Long as there are Violets, 
They will have a place in story : 
There's a flower that shall be mine, 
'Tis the little Celandine." 
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The " Daffodil" poem is, perhaps, even better known, 

" I wandered lonely as a Cloud 
That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
"When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden Daffodils ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

For oft, when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood. 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 
And then my heart with pleasure fills. 
And dances with the Daffodils." 

Wordsworth's second aim, to make poetry out of every- 
day life, is repeatedly expressed in his work. He found 
his subjects : 

" Not in Utopia-subterraneous fields. 
Or some secreted island. Heaven knows where ! 
But in the very world, which is the world 
Of all of us — the place where, in the end, 
We find our happiness, or not at all." 

The poem from which this is taken, The French Bevolu- 
hon, has a very important bearing upon Wordsworth's life. 
At first he was enthusiastically in favour of the revolu- 
tionists, and looked upon their action as the beginning 
of emancipation, the trumpet-call of liberty for all. 

" Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive. 
But to be young was very heaven." 

In later years his attitude changed, and he saw the 
evils of revolution. In very many poems, such as The 
Reverie of Poor Susan and Stepping Westioard, Words- 
worth shows his interest in apparently unimportant 
people, while the familiar We are Seven is only another 
instance of the same kind of treatment. 
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Generally, Wordsworth makes nature more important 
than man, though in some poems, like The Solitary 
Beaper, the two interests are almost equal. 

" Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass ! 

Eeaping and singing to herself ; 

Stop here, or gently pass ! 

Alone she cuts, and binds the grain, 

And sings a melancholy strain ; 

O listen ! for the Vale profound 

Is overflowing with the sound. 
" No Nightingale did ever chant 

So sweetly to reposing bands 

Of Travellers in some shady haunt, 

Among Arabian sands : 

A voice so thrilling ne'er was heard 

In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 

Breaking the silence of the seas 

Among the farthest Hebrides. 

" Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago : 
Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again ! 

•• Whate'er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 
I saw her singing at her work. 
And o'er the sickle bending ; — 
I listened till I had my fill. 
And when I mounted up the hill, 
The music in my heart I bore. 
Long after it was heard no more." 
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The same is true of the last verse of Stepping Westward. 
" The voice was soft, and she who spake 
Was walking by her native Lake : 
The salutation had to me 
The very sound of courtesy : 
Its power was felt ; and while my eye 
Was fixed upon the glowing sky, 
The echo of the voica enwrought 
A human sweetness with the thought 
Of travelling through the world that lay 
Before me in my endless way," 

In many poems, however, he assigns the chief place 
to man. His sympathies are aroused by great cities, 
by sea and ships, by the things which are the outward 
symbols of human intercourse. Many passages in The 
Prelude show how London and its teeming life appealed 
to him. 

" Else up, thou monstrous ant-hill on the plain 
Of a too busy world ! Before me flow. 
Thou endless stream of men and moving things ! 
Thy everyday appearance as it strikes — 
With wonder heightened, or sublimed by awe — 
On strangers of all ages ; the quick dance. 
Of colours, lights, and forms ; the deafening din ; 
The comers and the goers face to face. 
Face after face ; the string of dazzling wares, 
Shop after shop, with symbols, blazoned names. 
And all the tradesman's honours overhead." 

The same idea is expressed, more beautifully, in the 
best known of the Sonnets, Composed upon Westminster 
Bridge, September, 1808 : 

" Earth has not anything to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty ; 
This City now doth like a garment wear 
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The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill ; 

Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will : 

Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still ! " 

And again, in : 

" Where lies the Land to which yon Ship must go ? 
Festively she puts forth in trim array ; 
As vigorous as a Lark at break of day : 
Is she for tropic suns, or polar snow ? 
"What boots the inquiry ? — Neither friend nor foe 
She cares for ; let her travel where she may. 
She finds familiar names, a beaten way 
Ever before her, and a wind to blow." 

In The Character of a Happy Warrior, Wordsworth 
gives expression to some of the high ideals that a man 
should put before him. The poem is almost a character 
sketch. In such lines as in the sonnet, 

" The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 
Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 
This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours. 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune ; 
It moves us not," 

however, he returns to his belief that, after all, only 
nature can supply man's deepest needs. 
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The Prelude is, of course, full of expressions of per- 
sonal opinion, and references to events in Wordsworth's 
own life. One of the most famous passages in this long 
poem contains a vivid description of his childhood : 

" There was a Boy, ye knew him well, ye cliffs 
And islands of Winander ! — many a time 
At evening, when the earliest stars began 
To move along the edges of the hills. 
Rising or setting, would he stand alone 
Beneath the trees or by the glimmering lake, 
And there, with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Pressed closely palm to palm, and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 
Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls. 
That they might answer him." 

Even more famous is the Ode which opens with the 
words : 

" There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight. 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial hght, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore ; — 
Turn wheresoe'er I may. 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more." 

His poetry contains many references to contemporary 
and earlier poets. One of his finest sonnets was written 
in 1831 when he had visited Sir Walter Scott ; there is 
a sonnet to Milton, and he refers to Burns, Goldsmith, 
Chatterton and, of course, Shakespeare. 

It must not be forgotten that much of Wordsworth's 
poetry owes some of its beauty to the sympathy of his 
sister Dorothy, and he expresses his gratitude to her in 
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many of the shorter poems and particularly in Lines 
Written above Tintern Abbey. Unlike Coleridge, and 
many another poet, Wordsworth wrote best about the 
country that was familiar to him. He was very little 
impressed by strange scenes, and even journeys in the 
Highlands produced poetry inferior to that written 
among his native mountains. 

" I travelled among unknown men, 
In lands beyond the sea ; 
Nor, England ! did I know tiU then 
What love I bore to thee. 

'Tis past, that melancholy dream ! 

Nor will I quit thy shore 
A second time ; for still I seem 

To love thee more and more." 

Wordsworth's poetry was coldly received by the 
reviewers and by the public, but he seldom took any 
notice of their criticisms. He was singularly little 
troubled by the adverse articles which appeared in 
papers like The Edinburgh Bevieiv. Even his own 
friends failed to appreciate the aims that he and 
Coleridge had in view in The Lyrical Ballads, and 
most of them scoffed at his attempts to write "simple" 
poetry. When the volume appeared, Hazlitt, who had 
met Coleridge in that year, criticised it keenly. In The 
Spirit of the Age Hazlitt wrote, " As the lark ascends 
from its low bed and salutes the morning skies, so 
Mr. Wordsworth's unpretending muse in russet guise 
scales the summits of reflection, while it makes the 
round earth its footstool and its home ! " and most of 
the essay is far from flattering. The " simple " poems, 
like Lucy Gray, were freely parodied, and it was for- 
tunate that Wordsworth was too sure of himself to be 
discouraged by ridicule. 
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In 1843, Wordsworth became Poet Laureate and, 
between this time and his death in 1850, wrote only one 
"occasional " poem, which is of slight value. 

Wordsworth's best work does not appear in The 
Lyrical Ballads, since much that he wrote there was, in 
a sense, experimental. His work was not appreciated 
during his life, but he wrote secure in the knowledge 
that, one day, his poems would find their true place. 

Let us close this chapter with the words which 
Shelley uses to describe him. : — 

" Poet of Nature ... 
Thou wert as a lone star, whose light did shine 
On some frail bark in winter's midnight roar : 
Thou hast like to a rock-built refuge stood 
Above the blind and battling multitude : 
In honom'ed poverty thy voice did weave 
Songs consecrate to truth and liberty." 



CHAPTER XXII. 



Three Younger Poets. 



It is indeed strange to notice how public opinion differs 
from age to age. Those people and things that are 
admired in one century are despised in the next. This 
is especially true in the realm of literatm'e, where poets 
who are regarded with reverence by later ages are often 
those who have been set aside by their contemporaries. 
We now regard Wordsworth and Coleridge as great 
poets, and have almost forgotten men who, in their day, 
were more famed. 

If we look back at the criticisms which appeared in 
the Edinburgh Beview during the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, we are surprised to find Jeffrey, the 
editor and chief critic, writing of the "fine Orientahsm" 
of Moore and hailing with rejoicing the "polished and 
pathetic poetry" of Campbell. Jeffrey is famous for his 
deliberate and uncompromising criticism and pours 
eulogy freely upon Southey's Boderich which, he says, 
" abounds with lofty sentiments and magnificent 
imagery." He hails Mrs. Hemans in these words> 
" Women, we fear, cannot do everything ; nor even 
everything they attempt. But what they can do, they 
do, for the most part, excellently." 
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EoBEET SouTHET, who was Poet Laureate before 
Wordsworth, wrote epics which gained liim numberless 
admirers, but the story of the Abbot of Aberbrothock, 
The Inchcape Bock, one of his slightest pieces, has 
outlived all the epics. Thoml^s Campbell wrote an 
enormous number of songs, ballads and other pieces. 
We remember now only Ye Mariners of England, which 
was published in the Morning Chronicle in 1801, and 
perhaps The Battle of the Baltic and Lord Ullins 
Daughter. 

Thomas Mogee, the Irish poet who, with Campbell 
and Scott, held the public ear for some years, fascinated 
his readers with his Irish Melodies, including " Oft in 
the stilly night," and Lalla Eookh ; both are almost 
entirely neglected to-day. 

Jeffrey waxed enthusiastic about these writers, while 
of Wordsworth he said, " This wiU never do ! This, we 
think, has the merit of being the yevy worst poem we 
ever saw imprinted in a quarto volume." 

Before passing on to a group of young poets who 
were writing at the same time as Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, we must say a Httle about a writer whose 
essays appeared in the same magazine {The London) 
as HazHtt's Tahle Talk, Lamb's Essays of Elia and 
Miss Mitford's essays, now known as Our Village. 

Thomas De Quincey was ten years younger than 
Lamb and the same age as Peacock. A few years after 
the pubUcation of The Lyrical Ballads, he was hvmg 
near Wordsworth at Grasmere, but, a Httle later, went 
to London where the rest of his hfe was spent in 
journalistic work. De Quincey's essays are very inter- 
esting. He teUs the story of his own hfe in Confessions 
of an English Opium Eater, but his writings are attrac- 
tive rather for their style than for their subject. What- 
ever the theme, he brings his imagination into play and 
produces wonderfully beautiful prose. Perhaps his best 
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known set of essays is The English Mail Coach. We 
quote a short passage from the essay which tells how 
the old coach, decked with laiirel and flags, went from 
London to carry news of a victory in war to distant 
towns. The essay is called Going Doton with Victory- 

" Liberated from the embarrassments of the city and 
issuing into the broad uncrowded avenues of the northern 
suburbs, we soon begin to enter upon our natural pace 
of ten miles an hour. In the broad light of the summer 
evening, the sun perhaps only just at the point of setting, 
we are seen from every storey of every house. Heads 
of every age crowd to the windows — young and old 
understand the language of our victorious symbols — and 
rolling volleys of sympathising cheers run along us, 
behind us and before us. . . ." 

These essays were contributed to Blackivood's Magazine 
in 1849. When De Quincey was ten (in 1795) there was 
l)orn in London the youngest of the three poets who 
■ceased writing about the same time as Coleridge and 
Wordsworth. John Keats died when he was twenty- 
six and, during his short life, wrote some of the most 
wonderful poetry we possess. The idea which inspired 
most of his poetry is expressed in two very familiar 
quotations : 

" A thing of beauty is a joy for ever," 
and 

" Beauty is truth, truth beauty, that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know." 

Unlike some of the other poets of his day, Keats was 
very little affected by events taking place around him 
so the French Eevolution did not leave any impression 
on his work. His poetry generally shows a serene and 
contented spirit ; there is very little of the passion for 
liberty, which is a marked characteristic in the work 
of Byron and Shelley. Keats was attracted by the 
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romance he found in earlier literature, and keenly 
admired Spenser's Faerie Queene, but his imagination 
fed upon things even older than this. He gained much 
of his knowledge from a translation of Homer, which 
had been made in the time of Elizabeth, by Chapman. 
In a sonnet Keats tells of his delight in this book : 

" Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow'd Homer ruled as his demesne : 
Yet never did I breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold." 

The whole of this sonnet is a wonderful expression of 
Keats' surprised enjoyment. 

Keats honoured Wordsworth and admired his poetry ; 
indeed, the younger poet is himself a keen observer of 
nature, and some of his descriptions are quite equal to 
Wordsworth's. In Endymion, his first important poem, 
which was founded upon the old Greek story, he gives 
some wonderful descriptions of the mountain country 
and of a festival which the field folk were holding in 
honour of " the great god Pan." In Hyperion, the story 
of the Sun god, the nature descriptions are even more 
beautiful. Hyperion, the new god, has deposed Saturn, 
who is old and growing feeble. This is the description 
of Saturn, alone in the wood : 

" Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon, and eve's one star. 
Sat gray-hair'd Saturn, quiet as a stone." 

Endymion was dedicated to the memory of Chatterton ; 
in Hyperion, which was written much later and is un- 
finished, Keats was copying the style of Milton. He 
describes nature as a picture, and does not introduce 
weird effects. The Ode to Autumn is among the finest 
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things he wrote and, in it, there is a feehng of content- 
ment. The opening Une, " Season of mists and mellow 
fruitfulness," is well known ; but the whole poem is 
beautiful : the closing lines are : 

" And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft ; 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies." 

A similar effect is produced in the Ode to a Nightingale. 
Keats did not admire the poetical methods of Pope 
and his followers, and in Sleep and Poetry ridiculed their 
theories. This brought upon him not only the bitter 
criticisms of the Edinburgh Bevieiv, but also an attack 
from Byron, who whole-heartedly admired Pope. Keats' 
interest in old legends led him to plan a volume of stories 
taken from Italian tales, in which he was to be helped 
by a friend. The story of Isabella, his contribution to 
this project, is beautifully told. La Belle Dame satis 
Merci, one of the most hauntingly beautiful things in 
our literature, is really a half-told tale. 

" ' O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms 
Alone and palely loitering ? 
The sedge has wither'd from the lake 
And no birds sing.' 

•* • I met a lady in the meads, 

Full beautiful — a faery's child, 
Her hair was long, her foot was light. 
And her eyes were wild. 

" ' She took me to her elfin grot. 

And there she wept and sigh'd full sore. 
And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four. 
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" I saw pale kings and princes too, 

Pale warriors, death-pale were they all ; 
They cried — ' La Belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall ! ' 

'* • And this is why I sojourn here, 
Alone and palely loitering, 
Though the sedge is wither'd from the lake. 
And no birds sing.' " 

We will take another story poem to consider in more 
detail. The Eve of St. Agnes illustrates many of the 
poet's most important characteristics : 

Madeline, a lonely girl, has been told that On the eve 
of St. Agnes, January 20th, she will see her future 
husband if she is careful to observe certain rites before 
going to bed. She must not look behind her while she 
is undressing and must go to bed supperless. The poem 
opens with a description of the night. 

•'St. Agnes' Eve — Ah, bitter chill it was 1 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold ; 
The hare limp'd trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold : " 

Madeline goes to her room trembling and fearful, but 
determined to test the truth of the legend. 

" A casement high and triple-arch'd there was, 
All garlanded with craven imageries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass. 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device." 

Meanwhile, Porphyro, her lover, comes to the castle 
and persuades Angela, Madeline's old nurse, to let him 
hide in MadeHne's room so that he may show himself to 
her and pretend to fulfil the legend. At first Angela 
refuses, but in the end yields to the youth's persuasion, 
and .leads him up the dark turret stair. MadeHne is 
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asleep, and Porphyro plays soft music and then softly 
decks a table with all kinds of beautiful fruits. 

" And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 
In blanched linen, smooth, and lavender'd, 
While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd; 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon ; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferr'd 
From Fez ; and spiced dainties, every one. 
From silken Samarcand to cedar'd Lebanon." 

When Madeline awakes and sees him, she is over- 
joyed, but surprised that he has succeeded in obtaining 
access to the castle. Porphyro persuades her to escape 
with him, and at last she consents, and they creep away. 

" They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall ; 
Like phantoms to the iron porch they glide ; 

And they are gone : ay, ages long ago 

These lovers fled away into the storm. 

That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe, 

And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 

Of witch, and demon." 

When the Baron awakes after an uneasy night, he 
misses his daughter ; but no light can be thrown on 
the mystery of her disappearance for, strangely enough, 
" old Angela " dies on St. Agnes' Eve. 

Keats' odes and sonnets form, perhaps, the most attrac- 
tive part of his work. Two sonnets not previously men- 
tioned must be noticed before we leave him. One is that 
To Sleep, which opens with the lines : 

•' O soft embalmer of the still midnight ! 
Shutting, with careful fingers and benign, 
Our gloom-pleased eyes, embower'd from the light, 
Eashaded in forgetfulness divine." 
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The other was written on board ship when he was on 
his way to Naples in the hope that the warmer chmate 
might prolong his Hfe ; but he died in December, 1821- 
Tliis last sonnet begins : 

" Bright star ! would I were steadfast as thou art." 
The death of Keats led another young poet to the 
"writing of one of his finest poems, the elegy Adonais. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was born in 1792, and was 
therefore slightly older than Keats. His poetic ideals 
were very similar to those of Keats, although Shelley 
had a wild passion for liberty which was quite foreign to 
the younger poet. Shelley believed that Keats' life had 
been shortened by the cruel criticisms showered upon his 
poetry by the critics. This was probably not the case, 
but Shelley expressed his grief in what is, in some ways, 
the greatest of his poems. He was at this time living in 
Italy, where a large part of his life was spent, and had 
indeed, invited Keats to come and live with him. Adonais 
is similar in plan to Milton's Lycidas : Shelley calls up 
the goddess of poetry and the spirits of beauty and truth 
to bewail the death of Adonais. 

" Oh, weep for Adonais ! The quick Dreams, 
The passion-winged Ministers of thought. 
Who were his flocks, whom near the living streams 
Of his young spirit he fed, and whom he taught 
The love which was its music." 

Towards the end of the poem, despondency disappears, 
and Shelley expresses a new hope : 

" He has outsoared the shadow of our night ; 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again; . . . 
He lives, he wakes — 'tis Death is dead, not he; 
Mourn not for Adonais." 
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One of the most beautiful stanzas in the poem is the 
fifty-second. The imagery here is wonderful, and it is 
impossible to forget the lines ; 

" The One remains, the many change and pass ; 
Heaven's light for ever shines, earth's shadows fly; 
Life, like a dome of many coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments." 

In his early days Shelley was a keen admirer of the 
work of Mrs. Eadcliffe ; he was also interested in the 
marvels of another kind, which were presented to him 
in the study of chemistry. His craving for liberty was 
shown while he was at college, and he found it difficult 
to refrain from expressing his opinions freely. This 
naturally led him into trouble. Shelley first wrote under 
the poetical influence of Southey, but very soon began 
to copy other models. In some of his earliest poems he 
was influenced by Wordsworth, though it is interesting 
to note that he wrote a parody of Wordsworth's Peter 
Bell ; while his life long friend, Horace Smith, was the 
writer of some striking parodies of the " simple " style. 
His opinions of nature differed from those held by 
Wordsworth. We shall see that Shelley preferred wild 
and stormy things to the quiet and peaceful scenes which 
attracted the elder poet. In the year 1816 Shelley and 
Byron first became acquainted, and their friendship con- 
tinued until the former's death. 

One of Shelley's poems was written under the in- 
fluence of The Faerie Qiieene, but he was not at his 
best in narrative poetry. In 1818 he left England for 
good, and his best poetry was written during the next 
four years. The letters he sent home from Italy are 
very interesting ; most of the best of them are addressed 
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to Peacock, ^vho introduces Shelley, under another name, 
into one of his novels. 

There are several instances in which Keats and 
Shelley challenge comparison by treating similar sub- 
jects. Whereas Keats chooses to write about evening 
and the nightingale, Shelley prefers brilhant daylight 
and the lark soaring into the blue sky. His To a 
Skylark is probably better known than any other of 
ills poems. There is very Httle of the " restful " spirit 
in Shelley's verse. We notice that his conception of 
the god Pan, for example, is quite different from that 
"which Keats gives in Endymion. Shelley whites : 

" I sang of the dancing stars, 
I sang of the daedal Earth, 
And of Heaven — and the giant wars, 
And Love, and Death, and Birth." 

{Hymn of Pan.) 

There is always movement in Shelley's nature descrip- 
tions — sometimes wild and fierce motion. This is perhaps 
best illustrated in The Ode to the West Wind : 

" O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn's being, 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing. 

" Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red. 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes. 

Wild Spmt, which art moving everywhere ; 
Destroyer and preserver ; hear, oh hear ! " 

Jn The Cloud, Nature is slightly more peaceful : 

" I bring fresh showers for the thirsty flowers, 
From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams." 
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While such lines as these : 

" The day becomes more solemn and serene 
When noon is passed — there is a harmony 
In Autumn, and a lustre in its sky 
Which, through the summer, is not heard or seen," 

recall the Ode to Autumn. 

The interdependence of man and nature, in which 
Wordsworth had believed, is beautifully illustrated by 
The Sensitive Plant. The poem opens with the descrip- 
tion of a wonderful garden in which this plant grows 
among many different kinds of flowers : 

" A Sensitive Plant in a garden grew. 
And the young winds fed it with silver dew. 
And it opened its fan-light leaves to the light. 
And closed them beneath the kisses of Night." 

The sensitive plant, however, depends upon something 
besides external loveliness : 

" For the Sensitive Plant has no bright flower; 
Eadiance and odour are not its dower ; 
It loves, even like Love, its deep heart is full. 
It desires what it has not, the Beautiful ! " 

We have next a picture of the " spirit of the garden," 
the lady who tended the flowers : 

" A Lady, the wonder of her kind, 
Whose form was vipborne by a lovely mind 
Which, dilating, had moulded her mien and motion 
Like a sea-flower unfolded beneath the ocean, 

" Tended the garden from morn to even : 
And the meteors of that sublunar Heaven, 
Like the lamps of the air when Night walks forth. 
Laughed round her footsteps up from the Earth ! 
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" I doubt not the flowers of that garden sweet, 
Eejoiced in the sound of her gentle feet ; 
I doubt not they felt the spirit that came 
From her glowing fingers through all their frame. 

" She sprinkled bright water from the stream 
On those that were faint with the sunny beam ; 
And out of the cups of the heavy flowers 
She emptied the rain of the thunder showers." 

For three days peace and happiness reign in the 
garden, but — - 

'• On the fourth, the Sensitive Plant 
Felt the sound of the funeral chant, 
And the steps of the bearers, heavy and slow. 
And the sobs of the mourners, deep and low." 

The lady is dead, and her garden is left desolate. The 
poet vividly describes the neglected state of the plants, 
once so carefully tended. 

" Then the rain came down, and the broken stalks 
Were bent and tangled across the walks ; 
And the leafless network of parasite bowers 
Massed into ruin ; and all sweet flowers. 

" And under the roots of the Sensitive Plant 
The moles and the dormice died for want ; 
The birds dropped stifi' from tlie frozen air 
And were caught in the branches naked and bare." 

When he has shown how all is fallen into decay, 
Shelley says he cannot decide whether he must believe 
that the lady's gentle spirit is really dead. 

" In this life 
Of error, ignorance, and strife, 
Where nothing is, but all things seem, 
And we, the shadows of the dream. 
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" It is a modest creed, and yet 
Pleasant if one considers it, 
To own that death itself must be, 
Like all the rest, a mockery. 

" That garden sweet, that lady fair, 
And all sweet shapes and odours there. 
In truth, have never passed away : 
'Tis we, 'tis ours, are changed ; not they." 

The poem in which Shelley most beautifully expresses 
his longing for liberty is a drama, Prometheus Unbound. 
In the old Greek story, Prometheus, a Titan, in his pity 
for the human race, steals a spark of fire, that they may 
cook their food and keep their bodies warm in winter. 
Up to this time only the gods have possessed fire. 
Jupiter, king of the gods, punishes Prometheu.s by 
having .him chained to a rock and condemning him 
to remain there for ever. Here Shelley takes up the 
story. The play is full of marvellous passages, among 
the most beautiful being the songs of the spirits of the 
earth, and air, and sea, who comfort and console the 
captive giant. In the end, Hercules comes to break 
his chains, and Prometheus is free. 

A great many of Shelley's lyrics are just as beautiful 
as those that have been quoted or referred to. With one 
more extract, written in 1821, but not published till after 
Shelley had been drowned, we must leave him. 

To Night. 

" Swiftly walk o'er the western wave. 
Spirit of Night ! 
Out of the misty eastern cave. 
Where, all the long and lone daylight, 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 
Which make thee terrible and dear — 
Swift be thy flight ! 
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" Wrap thy form in a mantle gray, 
Star-inwrought ! 
Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day ; 
Kiss her until she be wearied out, 
Then wander o'er city, and sea, and land. 
Touching all with thine opiate wand — 
Come, long-sought ! " 

Geoege Goedon Noel Byeon, the eldest of these 
three poets, is in many ways the least attractive. He 
was a brilliant versifier, his standards of poetry being 
those of Pope. He had a dread of being what is called 
" poetical," and is most at home in mocking verse or 
satire. Byron succeeded to a title and to the possession 
of Newstead Abbey when he was ten, and at the age of 
nineteen published his first collection of poems. Hours of 
Idleness. In the Edinburgh Bevieio for January, 1808. 
the book was severely criticised. " The poesy of this 
young lord," wrote the reviewer, " belongs to the class 
which neither gods nor men are said to permit." Stung 
by this reception of his work, Byron wrote in reply 
a clever and bitter satire called English Bards and 
Scotch Bevieivers. He spared no contemporary poet 
from — 

" The simple Wordsworth, framer of a lay 
As soft as evening in his favourite May, 
Who both by precept and example shows 
That prose is verse and verse is merely prose," 

to Southey, " the ballad-monger, whose epics cram the 
creaking shelves," though he showed a certain admira- 
tion for Moore, Campbell and Scott. He makes fun of 
Coleridge, but prefaces one of his poems by a quotation 
from Christabel. Byron is one of the few poets who 
have been really famous during their lives. His poetry 
was intensely admired, both in England and on the- 
continent. 
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Byron's best remembered long poem is Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage. This is a kind of mock ancient tale (Childe 
is the old word applied to a young man). The poem was 
received favom^ably by Scott in The Quarterly. (Later on 
Byron dedicated a poem, Cain, to his reviewer). Some 
of the best known passages of Byron's verse are taken 
from this long work. The poem opens with a description 
of the pilgrim, 

" Childe Harold was he hight: but whence his name 
And lineage long, it suits me not to say," 

who, to the accompaniment of his harp, sings a farewell 
to his native land. 

A passage often quoted is that in Canto III., which 
describes the ball given in Brussels on the night before 
the battle of Waterloo: "There was a sound of revelry 
by night." Noteworthy, too, are the opening of Canto IV., 
" I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs," and that other 
well-known passage showing Byron's characteristic love 
of the sea, " Eoll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll." 

This love of the sea is expressed in many poems, for 
example, the song in Manfred : 

" In the blue depth of the waters, 
Where the wave hath no strife, 
Where the wind is a stranger, 
And the sea-snake hath life, 
Where the Mermaid is decking 
Her green hair with shells, 
Like the storm on the surface 
Came the sound of thy spells." 

Byron's passion for liberty took the practical form 
of helping the Greek people, who were fighting, to 
obtain it. He joined the committee of English sym- 
pathisers and himself volunteered for service in behalf 
of the Greeks. 
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The popularity of Byron's poetry never waned. In 
1813 he pubHshed " a fragment of a Turkish tale " called 
The Giaour (rimes with hour, gi = j), which ran through 
several editions. 

Of all Byron's poetry, perhaps, The Prisoner of Ghillon 
is best remembered. It is the story of a man who, with 
his brothers, is imprisoned for many years in the Castle 
of Chillon on the shore of Lake Geneva, in a dungeon 
below the level of the lake. One by one his brothers die 
and he is left alone, and, after a time liberated. But his 
freedom comes too late to give him joy. 

" Even I 
Eegained my freedom with a sigh." 

In 1815 Byron published his Hehreio Melodies which 
constitute, perhaps, the most attractive section of his 
work; such familiar verses as The Destruction of Sen- 
nacherib (" The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the 
fold ") belong to this series. 

Great as Byron's fame was during his lifetime, it has 
now waned considerably, and few people read even the 
poems which do not depend for effect on personal and 
topical allusions. The years between 1821 and 1824 
were an important time in the history of English litera- 
ture, and this is largely due to the fact that during these 
years Shelley and Byron were friends and each wrote his 
best work. 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 



Three Writers of Prose. 



After the death of Sir Walter Scott in 1832, there 
came a period during which English literature seemed to 
be asleep. The older poets, like Coleridge, had ceased 
writing, Shelley and Keats were dead, and there was a 
change, too, in the pursuits of the learned men of the 
day. People were beginning to feel that there were 
many things in the condition of England and her people 
that needed alteration. They began to talk and write 
about " Social Eeform." They began also to take a 
deeper interest in finding explanations of facts that were 
familiar. Science was a favourite study, and in all 
branches of learning men began to think about the 
"reason" for things. Keats had said, "Beauty is 
Truth " ; he considered that when he had found the 
beautiful, he had also found the true ; the new writers 
and thinkers strove rather to discover the truth first. 
Even the poets of this age took an interest in scientific 
discovery, and science influenced their work to no slight 
degree. 

One result of this discovering spirit showed itself in 
the amount of historical writing which was done during 
this period. Two great names stand out : those of 
Carlyle and Macaulay. Both these writers did other 
work besides history, but they are most closely linked 
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together by their historical writings. The pubhc pre- 
ferred Macaulay to Carlyle as a historian, partly on 
account of the pecuUarity of the latter's style. 

Thomas Caelyle was a Scotchman and spent some 
time as a schoolmaster before he definitely took up 
literature as his profession. His first important writing, 
which consisted of essays contributed to Fraser's Maga- 
zine, illustrates many of the qualities which characterise 
all his work. The collected essays were called Sartor 
Besartus, and form a puzzling but fascinating book. In 
it the author shows his knowledge of and interest in 
Germany and German thought. The book is supposed 
to be a commentary on an imaginary work by one 
Diogenes Teufelsdrockh concerning "clothes." The 
imaginary German writer works out a theory of clothes, 
bringing in all kinds of speculations on general subjects 
by the way and incidentally giving a sketch of his own 
early life. This part of the book is really Carlyle's own 
autobiography, and, of course, all the opinions expressed 
by Teufelsdrockh are really those held by Carlyle himself. 

The harshness of the criticism which he passes upon 
his own age is again characteristic of Carlyle. Unlike 
Macaulay, he finds all that is good in past history, 
while Macaulay praises his own age. He believed 
that it was a man's business not to let his " times " 
mould him, but to try and influence his generation. 
" On the whole, a man must not complain of his 
element, his time, or the like ; it is thriftless work 
doing so. His time is bad ; well, then, he is here to 
make it better ! " Carlyle's historical interest centred 
round the men who had " made history." In his 
lectures on Heroes and Hero Worshiv (deHvered in 
1840, pubhshed in book form in 1841) he says : " The 
history of what man has accomplished in this world 
is, at bottom, the history of the great men who Have 
worked here." In this book he treats the different 
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kinds of heroes the world has known — prophets, poets, 
kings — in each case dealing with some great men as 
types of their class. One of his "poet" heroes is 
Shakespeare, of whom he says : " His works are so 
many windows through which we see a glimpse of 
the world that was in him." For the hero as " man 
of letters " he takes, among others, Johnson, " I have 
always considered him to be by nature, one of our great 
English souls. A strong and noble man," and, inci- 
dentally, instances Boswell as a true hero-worshipper. 
In the same section are some very illuminating com- 
ments on " books." " Certainly, the art of writing is 
the most miraculous of all things man has devised. In 
books lies the soul of the whole past time. . . , All that 
mankind has done, thought, gained or been ; it is lying 
in magic preservation in the pages of books. They are 
the chosen possession of men." For his " hero as king " 
Carlyle takes Cromwell, his admiration for whom is still 
further shown in Cromwell, which appeared about four 
years later. 

By far the best of his historical works is The History 
of the French Revolution, which is written in a vivid and 
picturesque way that holds the attention of its readers. 
Some of the best of Carlyle's criticism is to be found in 
articles contributed to the Edinburgh Bevieiv. These 
papers on Burns and Scott were provoked by articles on 
the subject by Lockhart (who wrote the life of Scott). 
Carlyle depreciates Scott, saying that he wrote for the 
" everyday mind," but is enthusiastic on the subject of 
Burns. 

The magazine in which these articles appeared 
also received the first essays of Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. These were ostensibly critical essays, but 
Macaulay was always prone to turn aside from pure 
criticism and escape into history. When writing of 
Milton, he wanders from the poems and treats Milton's 
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life in its relation to political events. Macaulay's style 
is peculiarly clear and pointed ; he says what he has to 
say without any reservation, and is sometimes therefore 
led into exaggeration. " The advocates of Charles I., 
like the advocates of other malefactors against whom 
overwhelming evidence is produced, generally decHne 
all controversy about the facts and content themselves 
with calling testimony to character. He had so many 
private virtues ! And had James II. no private virtues ? 
Was Oliver Cromwell, his bitterest enemies themselves 
being judges, destitute of private virtues ? We censure 
him for having violated the articles of the Petition of 
Eight ; and we are informed that he was accustomed to 
hear prayers at six o'clock in the morning ! It is to such 
considerations as these, together with his Vandyke dress, 
his handsome face, and his peaked beard that he owes 
we verily believe, most of his popularity with the present 
generation. For ourselves, we own that we do not under- 
stand the common phrase, a good man but a bad king." 

He returns from history to the poems, and also enthu- 
siastically praises Milton's prose. It would have been 
interesting if he had given himself space to say a little 
more about the " sublime wisdom " of Areojpagitica, con- 
sidering that one of his own most famous speeches dealt 
with a kindred subject — the law of " copyright." 

The success of Macaulay, both as essayist and his- 
torian, depends on his brilliant style. His word pictures 
are among the best in the language, and his skill in 
stating a case in epigram, unsurpassed. Certainly he 
often failed to see " the other side " of a question. His 
most famous essay is that on Warren Hastings : in this 
occurs the well-known description of Westminster Hall, 
where Warren Hastings was impeached. " The place 
was worthy of such a trial. It was the great hall of 
William Eufus, the hall which had resounded with 
acclamations at the inauguration of thirty kings, the 
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hall which had witnessed the just sentence of Bacon, 
the just absolution of Somers, the hall where the elo- 
quence of Strafford had for a moment awed and melted 
a victorious party inflamed with just resentment, the 
hall where Charles had confronted the High Court of 
Justice with the placid courage which has half-redeemed 
his fame. . . . The grey old walls were hung with scarlet. 
The long galleries were crowded by an audience such as 
has rarely excited the fears or the emulation of an orator. 
There were gathered together, from all parts of a great, 
free, enlightened and prosperous empire, grace and female 
loveliness, wit and learning, the representatives of every 
science and of every art." 

In 1848 Macaulay turned from journalism to serious 
history. His History of England began with the reign 
of James II., and was left, at Macaulay's death, un- 
finished. For his information he relied chiefly on ancient 
documents that had not yet been edited, and on his own 
marvellous memory, which enabled him to recall the 
fruits of all his reading, though it occasionally failed him 
and was responsible for an inaccurate statement of fact. 

Macaulay had entered Parliament when he was thirty, 
but the real, absorbing interest of his life was literature. 
Some of his best verses were written after he had been 
defeated in an election, and express his devotion to " the 
spirit of letters." As a poet, however, he holds a very 
unimportant place. In the essay on Milton he said : 
"By poetry we mean not all writing in verse, nor even 
all good writing in verse." His Lays of Ancient Borne 
are only " writing in verse," stirring as they are, and are 
chiefly valued for the vivid way in which the tale is told. 
The best known is Horatius. 

Macaulay's father was one of the prime movers in 
attempting to put down the slave trade ; from him the 
essayist inherited his ideals of liberty. He did not con- 
tent himself with writing poems about Liberty, as some 
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of the early nineteenth century poets did ; he found 
definite instances of oppression and set about remedying 
these. 

Although Carlyle and Macaulay differed in outward 
expression and sometimes in theory too, at heart they 
both held the same creed, an active creed of " doing." 
Their precepts were positive, not negative. 

"When you are not resting, work: when you are not 
ill, be well : when you are not miserable, be happy.'' 

(Carlyle). 

Carlyle lived to be an old man (1795-1881), and, 
before he died, passed on his torch to John Euskin, 
who was more than twenty years his junior. Euskin 
wrote so much during a long life, that it is difficult to 
classify his work exactly ; prose on all kinds of sub- 
jects and poetry as well. While his ideas of " social 
economy " were similar to those of Carlyle, his style 
is of the same kind as De Quincey's — picturesque. 
Indeed, in some books, his style is the greatest thing, 
for his ideas, especially on social questions, are at times 
exaggerated and fanciful. 

Much of Euskin's prose work consists of criticisms of 
painting and architecture. His greatest work, which 
deals primarily with the pictures of Turner, is Modern 
Painters. He examines the beauties of landscape in 
very great detail, and shows here very plainly his most 
characteristic power of minute observation. Euskin 
notices and describes beautifully things which most 
people do not see, or to which they certainly do not 
give a second thought. 

" Gather a single blade of grass and examine for 
a minute, quietly, its narrow sword-shaped strip of 
fluted green. Nothing as it seems there of notable 
goodness or beauty. A very little strength and a very 
little tallness, and a few delicate long Unes meeting in 
a point — not a perfect point neither, but blunt and 
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unfinished, by no means a creditable or apparently 
much-cared-for example of Nature's workmanship. And 
yet, think of it well, and judge whether, of all the 
gorgeous flowers that beam in summer air, and of all 
strong and goodly trees, pleasant to the eyes, or good for 
food, stately palm and pine, strong ash or oak, scented 
citron, burdened vine — there be any by man so deeply 
loved, by God so highly graced, as that narrow point of 
feeble green." Or, again : 

' There are no natural objects out of which more can 
be learned than out of stones. They seem to have been 
created specially to reward a patient observer. Nearly 
all other objects in nature can be seen to some extent 
without patience, and are pleasant even in being half 
seen. Trees, clouds and rivers are enjoyable even by the 
careless ; but the stone under his foot has, for careless- 
ness, nothing in it but stumbling . . . And yet, do but 
give it some reverence and watchfulness, and there is 
bread of thought in it, more than in any other lowly 
feature of all the landscape. For a stone, when it is 
examined, will be found a mountain in miniature." 

This peculiar power is nowhere better illustrated than 
in The Ethics of the Dust, where he dwells upon the 
beautiful formation of crystals. 

In spite of the fact that some of Euskin's theories are 
untenable, and, perhaps, fantastic, it is impossible not to 
be fascinated by his way of writing about them. These 
theories are put forward in many of his books, e.g., Time 
and Tide and The Croion of Wild Olive. Euskin believed 
firmly that " Beauty is truth " and that in seeking for 
baau.ty, the truth would be found. He carries Carlyle's 
doctrine of loork one step further, "Life without industry 
is guilt; industry without art is brutality." He depre- 
cated the current passion for " getting on " and accumu- 
lating wealth, declaring, in one of the best known 
passages in his work, that the wealth of a nation depends 
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on the happiness of her people. " There is no wealth 
but life." 

Euskin was keenly interested in actual movements 
towards reform; he was an advocate of real "education" 
and to him we owe the movement in favour of teaching 
people to " do things " — technical education. He believed 
that a man must learn to take pride in the skilled labour 
of his hands as well as in intellectual achievements. 
This belief is closely bound up with his love of drawing. 
He said that a person might " read all the books in 
the British Museum " and not be a bit better, or really 
educated at all. Only loving, sympathetic and careful 
reading of good books could, in the true sense, educate 
a man. In Sesame and Lilies, Euskin has summed up 
for us his opinions about books and reading. In the 
course of the first part, called " King's Treasuries," he 
takes some lines from Milton's Lycidas and shows how 
they should be read carefully, word by word. It is 
interesting to notice that Euskin says of books things 
very similar to those said by Milton in his Areopagitica. 
" The author has something to say which he perceives to 
be true and useful or helpfully beautiful. . . . He would 
fain set it down for ever ; engrave it on a rock, if he 
could ; saying, ' This is the best of me ; for the rest I 
ate and drank and slept, loved and hated like another ; 
my life was as the vapour, and is not ; but this I saw 
and knew ; this, if anything of mine is worth your 
memory.' . . . That is a Book." 

Euskin could not endure the thought of cheapening 
books, or of reading books borrowed from a library ; 
holding that any book worth reading was worth buying. 
Euskin has repeatedly been accused of giving fantastic 
titles to his books. It is certainly true that, with the 
exception of Modern Painters, the titles, on superficial 
acquaintance, convey little idea of the contents of the 
book. In many cases the book must first be read; 
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full understanding of its name comes then. The title, 
Unto this Last, for example, is taken from the pas- 
sage, " unto this last shall be given even as unto 
thee," which prefaces the volume; while A Joy for 
Ever is founded on the well known opening of Keats' 
Eiidymion. When all is said, Euskia's titles, even if 
" fantastic," are arresting, illuminating, and withal, 
beautiful. Some of us prefer to know our pictures 
and books by names a little more thought-provoking 
than those of the " Boy with Apple " type. 

Euskin said in the preface to Sesame and Lilies '• 
" I have only to add farther that it was written while 
my energies were still unbroken and my temper un- 
fettered ; and that, if read in connection with Unto this 
Last, it contains the chief truths I have endeavoured 
through all my past life to display, and which I am 
chiefly thankful to have learnt and taught." 

In his own sense, then, we may perhaps regard these 
two volumes as Euskin's " book." 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 



After the death of Byron, many minor poets attempted 
to follow in his steps and to write in his style ; but, 
during the years which were filled with change and 
growth in the national life, and with progress in scientific 
and philosophical enquiry, the productions of literature 
were chiefly prose. Even the greater poetry, however, 
which began with Tennyson, owes sometliing to Byron. 

Alfred Tennyson was born exactly one hundred years 
after Dr. Johnson [i.e., in 1809), and in 1850 England 
recognised him as her greatest living poet by making 
him Poet Laureate. Tennyson is, perliaps, the only 
laureate of whom it is true that the poems written in 
fulfilment of the duties of his office show him at his 
best. Tennyson's patriotic sentiment was very strong, 
and The Ode on the Death of the DuJce of Wellington and 
some of his other occasional pieces, are examples of his 
best work. Among his best-known patriotic pieces are 
Love thou thy Land and the Prologue and Epilogue to 
The Idylls of the King, addressed to the Prince Consort 
and to Queen Victoria, while The Charge of the Light 
Brigade is still more famous. This spirit of patriotism 
is also illustrated in such a poem as The Eevenge. 

During the whole of a long life, Tennyson scarcely 
ceased writing, and it is difficult to do justice to his 
great body of work without treating it in some detail. 
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His earliest work consists almost entirely of lyrics of 
varying lengths, and, in this kind of writing, Tennyson 
is peculiarly successful. He has a wonderful ear for 
music, and this, with his command of different metres 
and feeling for the right word, explains the success of 
his songs. In the longer poems, usually partly dramatic 
in character, the interspersed songs form no little part of 
the attraction. In Maud, for example, even those who 
find it difficult to forgive Tennyson for introducing grim 
references to the war, admire " Come into the garden, 
Maud." 

In Tennyson's poetry it is often easy to trace the 
current questions of the day, in which he was taking 
an interest. He makes many references to scientific 
discovery and research, and his theory of evolution 
can be traced through his poems. The Princess, 
-which he calls "a medley," is based entirely on the 
question of the education of women. The plot is like 
that of Shakespeare's Love's Labour's Lost, except that 
the men are replaced by women. The Princess, the 
heroine of the poem, has been betrothed in childhood 
to the son of a neighbouring king. When she grows 
up, however, she is attracted by the idea of indepen- 
dence, and founds a college for women, gathering around 
her all those who share her ideals, and strictly excluding 
all men from the neighbourhood of the college under 
penalty of death. The Prince has grown up determined 
to find and win his bride, and, with two friends, CyrO. 
and Florian, sets out from his father's kingdom. 

The three men find they can only obtain access to 
the college by disguising themselves as girls ; this 
they proceed to do. Many adventures follow, but, in 
the end, the students are disbanded, the Princess comes 
to the conclusion that neither men nor women can do 
their best alone, and she and the Prince are married. 
The story, though interesting, grows wearisome at tim'es. 
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and the characters are not particularly well drawn ; 
the songs form the most attractive feature of The 
Princess. In " Sweet and Low," " Home they brought 
her warrior, dead," and "The splendour falls on castle 
walls," Tennyson achieved some of his greatest triumphs, 
while " Oh, Swallow, Swallow" is only less beautiful. 

" The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story ; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 
Blow bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying." 

In Memoriam, in spite of its length, is one of the 
most attractive of Tennyson's poems. It was written 
in memory of ^his friend, Arthur Hallam. Separate 
parts were completed, sometimes at long intervals, and 
it was not until 1850 that the poem was produced in 
its present form. One of the best known quotations 
from this poem is the Christmas passage : 

" Eing out wild bells to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light : 
The year is dying in the night ; 
Eing out wild bells and let him die. 

" Eing out the old, ring in the new, 
Eing happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going, let him go : 
Eing out the false, ring in the true." 

The introductory passage is one of the finest in the 
poem : 

" Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen Thy face, 
. By faith, and 'faith alone, embrace. 
Believing where we cannot prove ; 
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" We have but faith ; we cannot know ; 
For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 
A beam in darkness ; let it grow. 

•' Let knowledge grow, from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul according well, 
May make one music as before." 

The scenery of Tennyson's poems is nearly always 
the flat, marshy land of his Lincolnshire home, the 
one kind of scenery which Euskin was wont to declare 
he was quite unable to appreciate. 

Tennyson's power of word-painting enables him to give 
marvellous descriptions of his scene. For example, in 
the opening of The Lady of Shalott, the whole impres- 
sion is produced in a few words : 

" On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky." 

This poem is deservedly one of the most popular. 
The story is fascinating, and the way in which it is 
told no less so. The metre is simple, yet haunting. 
The Lady, whose voice the reapers hear in the dewy, 
early morning, is shut up in a tower under a spell. 
So long as she remains in her turret chamber weaving, 
with her back to the window, all will go well ; and she 
has a magic mirror in ■ which are reflected the people 
who pass outside on the road ; but, should she turn 
and look out of the window, she is doomed to some 
terrible fate. One day, Sir Lancelot, in gleaming 
armour, comes up the white road. His gay pennon 
flutters in the breeze. The Lady hears his song as 
he passes, and, crossing the room, looks down upon 
him from the turret window. Immediately the mirror 
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cracks across, and the tapestry she has been weaving 
flies out of the window. 

" The curse is come upon me, cried 
The Lady of Shalott." 

That evening she walks down to the water's edge and 
finds there a little boat in which she lies down. 

" Under tower and balcony, 
By garden wall and gallery, 
A gleaming shape she floated by, 
Dead pale between the houses high, 

Silent into Camelot. 
Out upon the wharfs they came, 
Knight and burgher, lord and dame. 
And round the prow they read her name. 

The Lady of Shalott." 

The pity of the lords and ladies comes too late, for, 

" Singing, in her song she died. 
The Lady of Shalott." 

This story, and the references to Sir Lancelot and 
"many-towered Camelot," lead us to Tennyson's most 
ambitious undertaking. The fact that he was much 
attracted by stories connected with King Arthur and 
his knights is proved by the subjects of other earlier 
poems ; for example. Sir Galahad, which gives us a 
wonderful picture or "character sketch" of a true knight. 

" My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure. 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because 'ny heart is pure." 

The same interest is shown, too, in such later poems 
as MerUn and the Gleam. Merlin is the great magician 
■who plays so large a part in The Idylls of the King. He 
was taught his art by an older wizard named Bleys, and 
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learned so successfully that "the scholar ran before the 
master." Merlin and Bleys, walking on the sea-shore 
on the night of King Uther's death, saw a wonderful 
vision. The waves grew wild and stormy, and the ninth 
wave carried a baby to Merlin's feet. This child, who 
was brought up by the wizard, became King Arthur. 
The king's wonderful hall at Camelot was said to have 
been built by Merlin's enchantment, and certain people 
who came to the gate, Gareth for example, noticed 
that the carving on it moved, and seemed to be alive. 
Merlin built for Arthur a wonderful chair, called " The 
Seige Perilous," which always stood in the hall. A spell 
was on it which would cause him who sat in it to "lose 
himself." The spell came upon Merlin when once, by 
accident, he sat in the vacant chair. The wizard was 
fond of mystic verses and, when asked about Arthur's 
parentage, mystified the enquirers with his " riddling " 
answer. 

" Eain, sun and rain ! and the free blossom blows : 
Sun, rain and sun ! and where is he who knows ? 
From the great deep to the great deep he goes." 

There is something of his own mysterious spirit in the 
verses which describe him and his quest. 

" Oh, young mariner, 
You from the haven 
Under the sea cliff. 
You that are watching 
The gray Magician 
With eyes of wonder, 
I am Merlin, 
And I am dying, 
"Who follows the Gleam." 

The history of the treatment of Arthurian legend in 
literature is very interesting. The stories about Arthur 
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arose gradually from all kinds of sources, now unknown. 
Sometimes Arthur is regarded as a historical king, some- 
times as a legendary hero, and at times the two concep- 
tions of him are co-mingled. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, who wrote a History of Britain 
in Latin in the twelfth century, gives certain facts con- 
cerning Arthur, and from this source most of the later 
cycles of stories are derived. Geoffrey's history aroused 
the interest of a Frenchman named Wace, who determined 
to appropriate the stories for his own people, and accord- 
ingly translated the legends into Norman French, some- 
times adding parts of stories gleaned from legendary and 
other sources. 

This French poem fell into the hands of Layamon, 
who lived in the early years of the thirteenth century. 
He determined that, since the Arthurian stories appeared 
to belong to Englishmen, they should be given back 
to them in their own tongue. With additions and 
re-arrangements of his own, he re-told the tale in his 
Brut, a long poem in the Middle English dialect. He 
did not always use aU the facts given in the Stories as 
told by Wace, and he himself says that he had three 
sources, Bede's " Ecclesiastical History " and another 
Latin book, besides " a book that a French clerk hight 
Wace made." 

It was not, however, until the fifteenth century 
that the legends were all collected and arranged in a 
connected series. This was done by Sir Thomas Malory, 
who decided to give the stories to Englishmen in the 
language of their own day, and in prose. The book was 
one of the first printed by Caxton when he set up a 
printing press in England. In his preface, which is in 
itself a very interesting passage of English, he explains 
his reasons for producing the book, which aroused great 
indignation among those who, like Ascham, considered 
the stories not worth preserving. " Many noble volumes 
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be made of him and of his noble knights in French, 
which I have seen and read beyond the sea, which be 
not had in om^ maternal tongue, but in Welsh be many, 
and also in French and some in English, but no where 
nigh all. Wherefore I have after the simple conning 
that God hath sent to me emprised to imprint a book of 
the noble histories of the said King Arthur." 

Malory took great care to incorporate in his book 
all the vague, floating legends connected with Arthur's 
knights, which he had heard or read in various places, 
so as to make his collection as complete as possible. 
He added some parts of the story connected with the 
quest of the Sangreal or Holy Grail. The legends on 
the latter subject are very numerous and very com- 
plicated. The Grail was the cup, made of a single 
emerald, used on the occasion of the Last Supper Christ 
took with His disciples. Some legends say that the 
Grail was the cup in which Christ's disciples caught His 
blood when He was put to death. It was supposed 
to have been brought to Glastonbury by Joseph of 
Arimathea, but later, disappeared from the land because 
of sin. After this, it was only visible to certain people 
who were made worthy to see the vision by the peculiar 
purity of their lives and characters. The knights who 
went in search of the vision of the Grail held similar 
ideals and had similar adventures to those always asso- 
ciated with the Knights of the Eound Table, and it was 
probably in this way that the two sets of legends became 
closely connected and sometimes confused. 

Tennyson had already chosen separate parts of the 
Arthurian legend as subjects for poetrj^, and, on one 
occasion, had even written a portion of an epic. The Morte 
d' Arthur, which afterwards formed a part of his great 
poem, The Idylls of the King. Tennyson closely follows 
the stories as told by Malory, only one story, that of 
•' Geraint and u-iuiJ," being taken from another source. 
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Each separate " Idyll " deals with the story of one of 
Arthur's knights, and each is complete in itself, although 
forming a part of the whole story. The earlier Morte 
d' Arthur afterwards became the Idyll known as The 
Passing of Arthur. Among the most interesting and 
best sustained of the stories are " Gareth and Lynette," 
" Balin and Balan," and " Lancelot and Elaine," though 
the whole poem is powerful and fascinating. The Holy 
Grail differs slightly from most of the other idylls in 
that it deals with the adventures of several knights 
rather than with deeds exhibiting the prowess of one. 
Sir Galahad and Sir Percivale are equally important. 
The latter tells the old monk, Ambrosius, how his sister, 
a nun, has been allowed to see the holy vision and how, 
in x\rthur's absence from Camelot, the knights have 
sworn to seek to see the vision too. This quest really 
marks the beginning of the breaking up of the Eound 
Table ; the knights go different ways in different spirits, 
and the central point in their fellowship is lost sight of. 
Arthur realises what the vow will mean : 

" Go, since your vows are sacred, being made: 
Yet . . . how often, O my knights, 
This chance of noble deeds will come and go 
Unchallenged, while ye follow wandering fires 
Lost in the quagmire ! Many of you, yea most, 
Eeturn no more." 

There is an interesting passage in Malory which tells 
how Modred, the knight who rebelled against Arthur and 
joined the heathen kings, was born on May day. It had 
been prophesied by Merlin that " he that should destroy 
him (Arthur) should be born on May-day." The babies 
were all put to sea in a ship which was wrecked, but 
Modred was cast up on the shore and lived to be the 
instrument for the fulfilment of the curse. The Idylls 
which tell of the breaking up of the Eound Table are 
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among the finest parts of the poem. The depth of 
desolation and disappointment is reached when, after 
the last tom-nament, Dagonet, the King's fool, meets 
him on the stair. 

" That night came Arthur home, and while he climb'd 
All in a death-dumb autumn-dripping gloom, 
The stairway to the hall, and look'd and saw 
The great Queen's bower was dark — ^about his feet 
A voice clung sobbing till he question'd it. 
What art thou ? And the voice about his feet 
Sent up an answer, sobbing, ' I am thy fool 
And I shall never make thee smile again.' " 

Some of the most wonderful of Tennyson's marvellous 
passages of word music occur in The Passmg of Arthur. 
Arthur's nephew, Modred the traitor, has risen up 
against his king and defeated him ; Arthur is wounded, 
disheartened by the desertion of his knights, and by the 
cruel conduct of his Queen, Guinevere. The Lady of the 
Lake, who had appeared mysteriously at Arthur's coro- 
nation, and given him the marvellous sword, Excalibur, 
appears again after the sword has been thrown into the 
lake, and takes Arthur away in a black-draped barge. 
The people who are still loyal to him think that he is 
not dead, but will, some day, return to rule them. 

Only Bedivere, Arthur's most faithful knight, is present 
to see what takes place after the battle. The passages 
in which Bedivere is described carrying his wounded 
lord over the frozen hills, or standing irresolute amid 
the whispering reeds on the margin of the lake, or 
watching the great sword flashing as it hurtles through 
the air, are unsurpassed. With Bedivere, too, the end 
of the story is linked to The Coming of Arthur, and we 
are reminded how Sir Bedivere, with two other " new- 
made knights" stood before King Leodogran, the father 
of Guinevere, Arthur's destined bride, to say what he 
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thought concerning the mystery of the king's birth and 
claim to the throne. Queen BelHcent, Arthur's step- 
sister, has akeady recounted her own childhood memories 
of the mystery surrounding Arthur's birth ; a " hoary 
chamberlain " who knows all the legends, tells what the 
people say and refers enquirers to the Wizard Merlin. 
Bedivere then gives his version of the story and declares 
his belief that Arthur is indeed the rightful king. In 
this faith, and in loyalty to the king, Bedivere lives all 
through the troubled times which befall the court, and to 
the very last believes in him. 

" My King, 
King everywhere ! and so the dead have kings 
There also will I worship thee as King." 

At the end, Bedivere is left behind to uphold the 
memory of Arthur's glory, a hopeful figure despite all 
the sin and trouble which lie behind. Although we hear 
comparatively little of Bedivere in the idylls, he is one of 
the grandest figures. 

The characters in the Idylls are numerous, and while 
some of them are well and consistently drawn, some are 
only shadowy. It is not always the characters of whom 
we know most that live most clearly in the memory. 
Enid, for instance, although she is the heroine of two 
idylls, The Marriage of Geraint and Geraint and Enid^ 
is not a particularly striking figure. She comes into 
the story in her shabby silk gown as Geraint first saw 
her, and the echo of her song, " Turn, Fortune, turn 
thy wheel," rings through the story, but her characteristic 
meekness prevents her from taking a really prominent 
place. Lynette rouses our anger because she is so very 
unfair in her treatment of Gareth, who she imagines is a 
mere scullion, though he is really a prince in disguise, 
and we are glad to find her scorn punished and her pride 
humbled when she is obliged to acknowledge Gareth's 
prowess. 
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One of the most interesting groups of characters is the 
family at Astolat — Elaine and her two brothers, the sulky- 
Sir Torre and the young Lavaine, bubbling over with 
youthful enthusiasm and consumed with hero-worship 
for Sir Lancelot, "the greatest knight" who comes to the 
castle telling wonderful tales of Camelot. Sir Lavaine 
reminds one very much of Prince Gareth, although the 
former only plays quite a small part, following Lancelot 
on his journey and tending him when wounded in tourna- 
ment. The many-sided character of Sir Lancelot is illus- 
trated by many touches throughout the idylls, but Arthur 
himself is really most important towards the end, when 
the Bound Table is on the point of being broken up. Of 
Percivale and Galahad we know most from some of the 
references Arthur makes to them, and from what the 
former tells the monk Ambrosius, when he is describing 
his Quest for the Holy Grail. Of Sir Bors' deeds we 
know little, yet himself we seem to know well because 
of the wonderful description which brings him before 
us in a flash. 

" A square-set man and honest ; and his eyes, 
An outdoor sign of all the warmth within, 
Smiled with his lips — a smile beneath a cloud, 
But heaven had meant it for a sunny one," 

and " good Sir Bors " was one of those who saw the Grail. 

Most people find Tennyson's versions of the Arthurian 
story more attractive than those in Malory's fifteenth 
century prose. Yet there is a peculiar charm in the 
slow, deliberate, often rambling way, in which the older 
writer tells his tale. 

One very important section of Tennyson's work is 
often neglected. His plays, although only one of them 
became really famous, are interesting, and contain many 
beautiful passages. The best play is Becket, in which 
the characters are very finely drawn. 
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Tennyson wrote a number of poems, many of them 
humorous, in the Lincolnshire dialect ; they are among 
the most successful dialect verses in English. 

Grossing the Bar, the four verses of which appeared at 
the end of the volume of poems published in 1889, is 
sometimes regarded as the poet's last writing ; but 
the single verse called The Silent Voices really closed 
Tennyson's long poetical career. The verses quoted 
are from Crossing the Bar : 

" Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark ; 

" For tho' from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar." 

Tennyson had the satisfaction of seeing his work 
appreciated during his lifetime, not only by the select 
companies of friends to whom he read Maud and other 
poems before pubhcation, but by the wider public. Few 
poets have been so popular in their own day. From the 
death of Wordsworth till his own death in 1892 he was 
recognised as the greatest poet of his time. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

ft 

Robert Browning. 



Before discussing the work of Browning, Tennyson's 
contemporary in poetry, and, to some extent, his rival, 
we must remember one or two writers who, altliough 
interesting in themselves, are of lesser importance. Two 
of these are poets : Thomas Hood, who wrote much 
poetry, both serious and humorous, but is chiefly famed 
for the latter, and Thomas Barham, the writer of the 
well-known Ingoldshy Legends. Hood's best known 
poems now are The Bridge of Sighs and The Song of the 
Shirt, whilst the best remembered of the "Legends" is 
The Jackdaw of Bheims. 

A third writer, George Borrow, who was six years 
older than Tennyson, belongs really to a class by him- 
self. His surprising interest in and knowledge of Gipsy 
life and language, produced two books which partly tell 
the story of his own life ; Lavengro (meaning in the 
gipsy tongue, " wordmaster ") and The Romany Bye 
(" the gipsy gentleman "). Borrow travelled for the Bible 
Society, distributing Bibles in remote Spanish villages, 
and the result of his journeys was one of the most fasci- 
nating travel books ever written, The Bible in Sj^in. 
Borrow's style is peculiarly vivid and particularly attrac- 
tive, and although he published few books, each is in its 
way a masterpiece. 

Robert Browning, who was in almost every way a 
contrast to Tennyson, was born in 1812, and was there- 
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fore three years his junior. Browning's poetry is in 
many respects very different from that of Tennyson, 
although they are ahke in regarding man as more im- 
portant than Nature as a subject for poetry. This does 
not mean that they neglect Nature, but descriptions of 
environment and scenery take a less important place 
than the characters. 

Although the two poets began to write practically at the 
same time, it was many years before Browning gained 
even a limited number of admirers, while Tennyson be- 
came popular almost immediately. Browning's father 
was himself a man of letters, and gave his son all the 
encouragement in his power. All Browning's earlier 
work was published at the expense of his family, and 
was ignored by the public. 

Browning admired the poetry of Byron and the work 
of Elizabethan writers, while in Pauline, his first work, he 
paid a magnificent tribute to Shelley : 

" Sun treader, life and light be thine for ever ! 
Thou art gone from us ; years go by and spring 
Gladdens, and the young earth is beautiful. 
Yet thy song comes not, other bards arise, 

But none like thee 

Sun treader, I believe in God and truth 
And love ; and as one just escaped from death 
Would bind himself in bands of friends to feel 
He lives indeed, so, I would lean on thee ! " 

This poem was published without any author's name, 
and, although one of his least successful works, it is of 
value, if for no other reason, because many years later 
it attracted the attention of Eossetti, and led to his 
acquaintance with its writer. 

In early life. Browning found it difficult to decide 
whether he should be a painter, a musician, or a poet. 
Although he finally decided in favour of the last, his love 
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for the other two arts can be traced in all his work. His 
" music " poems and his " painting " poems are the most 
sympathetic in the language. Of the latter the most attrac-' 
tive is Andrea del Sarto. The artist, "called the faultless 
painter," is supposed to be speaking to his wife, trying 
to persuade her to share his high ideals, and pointing out 
that with her to help him he could do his best work. 

This poem is an example of the poet's favourite method. 
A very large number of his poems are in "monologue " 
form, that is, the hero is revealed speaking either to him- 
self or to some single listener. Tennyson also used this 
form ; but, while he generally chose to give the conver- 
sation of the chief character. Browning almost always 
selected an apparently unimportant character in the 
story. Browning's interest in out-of-the-way historical 
characters as heroes for his poems is very noticeable. 
His first acknowledged poem, which appeared in 1834, is 
of this kind. Paracelsus is the story of an obscure doctor 
and chemist, the discoverer of laudanum. Browning 
tries to arouse interest in him, and sympathy with his 
aims, by telling his story in a fair and reasoned way. 
There are three other characters in the poem : Festus, 
the devoted friend of Paracelsus ; Michal, the wife of 
Festus; and a poet, Aprile. One of the most wonder- 
ful passages is that in which Paracelsus tries to explain 
the aim of all his toil and study : 

" I go to prove my soul ! 
I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive ! what time, what circuit first, 
I ask not : but unless God send His hail 
Or blinding fireballs, sleet or stifling snow. 
In some time, His good time, I shall arrive : 
He guides me and the bird. In His good time ! " 

Michal understands Paracelsus even better than 
Festus, but she dies early in the poem and Paracelsus 
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has only Festus on whom to depend for sympathy. 
There are soms very beautiful lyrics in Paracelsus. In 
the year in which the poem was published, Browning 
met Wordsworth and a famous actor, Macready, who 
afterwards became one of his intimate friends. For 
him Browning wrote a play on the subject of Strafford. 
The play was produced in the year of Queen Victoria's 
accession (1837) ; on the same day Carlyle began to 
lecture in London. Browning wrote several other plays, 
but he is only moderately successful as a dramatist, 
although the great majority of his poems are dramatic 
in character. To amuse Macready's little son, the poet 
wrote what is, perhaps, the most widely known of his 
poems. The Pied Piper of Hamelin. Pippa Passes is 
" dramatic " in a unique kind of way. The heroine, 
Filippa, Pippa for short, is an Italian girl who works in 
a silk factory, and has only one holiday in all the year. 
On New Year's Day, she spends her holiday going through 
the town and amuses herself by stopping outside the 
houses of famous people and imagining herself in their 
places, singing all the time. In each case, the people 
whose homes she passes are doing, or thinking of doing, 
something evil. The sound of Pippa's song restrains 
them from the wrong or makes them sorry for it. Pippa 
does good without knowing it, yet when she returns 
home at night she does not feel that she has had any 
influence on them. One of the songs she sings is : 

•' The year's at the spring, 
And day's at the morn ; 
Morning's at seven; 
The hill-side's dew-pearled ; 
The lark's on the wing ; 
The snail's on the thorn ; 
God's in His heaven 
All's right with the world ! " 
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Browning treats very much the same kind of subject 
in a poem called The Boy and the Angel. Theocrite is a. 
poor lad who works hard all day, pausing now and then 
to sing " Praise God." When he grows up, he leaves- 
his native place. His praise is missed, and the angel 
Gabriel, in human form, takes his place and sings praise- 
instead. 

" God said, 'A praise is in mine ear : 

There is no doubt in it, no fear ; 

So sing old worlds and so 

New worlds that from my footstool go. 

Clearer loves sound other ways : 

I miss my little human praise,' " 

Meanwhile, Theocrite, grown to manhood, has become 
Pope, but Gabriel appears to him and tells him that the 
praise of his boyhood, without any pomp and ceremony 
was more acceptable to God. So Theocrite returns to 
his home and lives the rest of his life in his old simple 
way. This poem is founded upon an old legend. In 
The GZoue, Browning has again (^hosen an old, though 
very different subject, and treated it in an original way. 
The story is the one of the lady who threw her glove to 
the lions to test her lover's devotion, but Browning tells 
it so as to leave the reader in doubt as to whether her 
action may not after all have been justified. The poet's 
characteristic style when dealing with his lighter subjects 
is here illustrated. 

" Heigho ! yawned one day King Francis, 
Distance all value enhances ! 
When a man's busy, why, leisure 
Strikes him as wonderful pleasure : 
Faith, and at leisure once is he ? 
Straightway he wants to be busy. 
Here we've got peace ; and aghast I'm 
Caught thinking war the true pastime." 
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In the poems in monologue, the character of the 
speaker is revealed by a few vivid touches. In Satd, for 
example, one of the finest of Browning's poems in every- 
way, David, in a few lines, pictures his daily life and 
reveals his own character ; and, although the persons 
chosen are so remote, the story is, by this means, made 
very real. 

" Then I tuned my harp, took off the lilies we twine round 

its chords 
Less they snap 'neath the stress of the noontide — those 

sunbeams like swords ! 
And I first played the tune all our sheep know, as, one 

after one. 
So docile they come to the pen door till folding be done." 

The scene in the tent of Saul, where the great king 
stands motionless in the grip of a fit of despondency 
and madness, and David's yearning to help the king, are 
wonderfully pictured. 

Browning prefers to treat rather out-of-the-way sub- 
jects. In A Death in the Desert, the apostle, John, as 
an old man, is talking to his followers about the growth 
of man's mind. Many wonderful passages occur in this 
poem, and it is one of those in which Browning's theories 
are most clearly expressed. 

" I say that man was made to grow, not stop ; 
That help he needed once and needs no more, 
Having grown but an inch by, is withdrawn : 
For he hath new needs and new helps to these. 
This imports solely, man should mount on each 
New height in view ; the help whereby he mounts. 
The ladder rung his foot has left, may fall. 
Since all things suffer change save God the Truth." 

This characteristic appears also in his choice -of 
characters for the purpose of monologue. Sometimes 
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Browning chooses only a typical person, as in The 
Patriot, where no particular person is meant, and the 
hero is not even named. The treatment in A Gram- 
marian's Funeral is similar. Browning is here revealing 
the aims and ideals of the " schoolmen " of the middle 
ages, the students of tlie Renaissance. 

" He ventured neck or nothing — ^Heaven's success 

Found, or earth's failure. 
' Wilt thou trust death or not ? ' he answered, ' Yes : 

Hence with life's pale lure ! ' 

That low man seeks a little thing to do. 

Sees it and does it : 

This high man, with a high thing to pursue. 

Dies ere he knows it. 

" That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundreds soon hit : 
This high man aiming at a million, 
Misses an unit. 

That, has the world here — should he need the next. 
Let the world mind him ! 

This, throws himself on God, and unperplexed 
Seeking shall find him." 

Other instances of his choice of obscure people are 
Clean (in which the hero is an imaginary poet supposed 
to have been living at the time of St. Paul's journeys) 
and The Epistle of Earshish. Karshish is an Arabian 
scholar who writes to his old master explaining how 
puzzled all the philosophers and doctors of Jerusalem 
have been by the case of a man Lazarus, who suffers 
from the delusion that he has been raised from the dead. 
Karshish hovers between belief in the possibihty of the 
miracle, and horrified bewilderment at the blasphemy he 
thinks the story of Lazarus involves. There are other 
equally striking examples of " obscure " heroes. Paracelsus 
himself is one, and in narrative we have Herve Kiel, the 
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unknown Breton sailor who, as a reward for saving the 
fleet of France, asked only a day's holiday, and has been 
celebrated only in Browning's poem. Again, in Bahbi 
Ben Ezra, Browning puts much of his own philosophy 
of life into the lips of a man w^ho lived in the eleventh 
century, and is supposed to be addressing his followers 
in his old age. 

Browning's love for nature is seen in flashes all through 
his work; in Saul for example, and such poems as Home 
Thoughts from Abroad. 

" That's the wise thrush; he sings each song twice over. 
Lest you should think he never would recapture 
The first fine careless rapture." 

In such a poem as Garden Fancies, I., the central idea, 
the intimate relation between nature and man, is similar 
to that in Shelley's Sensitive Plant, and the poem, in 
some respects, resembles the garden scene in Tennyson's 
Maud. The longest poem in the English language is 
Browning's The Bing and the Booh. The plan of this 
poem is unique ; it gives an account of the same event 
from several different points of view. Browning found 
in a little old Italian book the account of a trial that had 
taken place many years before, and conceived the idea of 
recounting the story according to the different versions 
given by different people concerned in the event. The 
long and complicated poem which thus grew out of the 
one event he called The Bijig and the Booh. 

In many of Browning's poems there are references 
to his wife, who was one of the greatest of English- 
women who wrote poetry. She wrote long before 
Browning was at all well known, and in one of her 
poems, Lady Geraldine's Courtship, refers to a work 
w^hich he had just produced. This brought about an 
intimacy between Elizabeth Barrett, who was an 
invalid, and her fellow poet. When they were married, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Browning went to live in Italy, and 
almost all their married life, till Mrs. Browning died 
in 1861, was spent there. 

Mrs. Browning wrote poems, but few of them are at 
all well kaown to-day. Her longest work was Aurora 
Leigh, which is really a novel in 'verse. Her Sonnets 
from the Portuguese are very interesting, chiefly because 
of the personal references they contain. The interest 
which poets took in the life around them is illustrated 
by such a poem as Mrs. Browning's Cry of the Children, 
in which she protested against the practice of employing 
children in factories, just as Hood in his Song of the 
Shirt protested against the cruel conditions under which 
poor needlewomen had to work. 

Mrs. Browning loved Greek and legendary stories, and 
treats of the subject in Prometheus Bound, as well as in 
shorter pieces, such as A Musical Bistrument, which 
tells how the god Pan made his " pipes " from the 
river reeds. 

'"This is the way,' laughed the great god Pan, 
(Laughed while he sat by the river) 
' The only way, since gods began 
To make sweet music, they could succeed.' 
Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed. 
He blew in power by the river." 

Browning's last volume of poetry was a collection of 
short poems, called Asolondo. Strangely enough, this 
volume was published on the very day of the poet's 
death, and some of the brave and stirring passages 
contained in it, especially in the Epilogue, are peculiarly 
interesting on that account. 

"One who never turned his back, but marched breast 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break. 
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Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 

would triumph. 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake. 

■*' No, at the noonday in the bustle of man's work -time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer ! 

Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
' Strive and thrive ! ' cry ' Speed, fight on, fare ever. 
There as here ! ' " 

In 1889 Browning died, keeping to the last that 
optimism for which some have blamed him, though it 
makes his poems ever stirring and inspiring. This 
optimism reminds one of a passage in Lavengro, men- 
tioned earlier in this chapter. The hero is talking to 
Mr. Petulengro on the heath. 

" Life is sweet brother." 

" Do you think so ?" 

" Think so ! There's night and day, brother, both sweet 
things ; sun, moon, and stars, brother, all sweet things; 
there's likewise a wind on the heath. Life is very sweet, 
brother ; who would wish to die ?" 

"In sickness, Jasper?" 

" There's the sun and stars, brother." 

" In blindness, Jasper ?" 

" There's the wind on the heath, brother." 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 



Later Novelists. 



The later years of the nineteenth century are so full 
of writings of various kinds that it is peculiarly difficult 
to decide which shall go unmentioned. The newly 
awakened interest in social matters is most strikingly 
shown in the novels of the period. Many novelists, 
Dickens, Kingsley and Mrs. Gaskell, for example, made 
social questions the theme of their stories. It will only 
be possible to refer with comparative brevity to the 
many novelists who were contemporaries of Tennyson 
and Browning. This lack of detailed discussion matters 
little, since we have arrived at a period in which every 
reader can explore for himself, without having to face 
any difficulties of antiquated language or rare books. We 
begin with a writer who exercised his pen in almost 
every sphere of literature, being novelist, dramatist, poet, 
critic, historian by turns, and a politician too. This 
was LoED Lytton. He divided his energies between 
politics and fiction ; his stories constitute the most 
successful section of his work, although his plays were 
the most famous in an age not particularly famed for 
drama. Lytton was contributing articles to the Quarterly, 
while Macaulay was writing for the Edmhurgh, and, from 
the first, * showed considerable talent. His novels are 
fascinating in their way, but are apt to give a one-sided 
view of the life he is describing. He sees only the 
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brilliancy, and gives his readers no glimpse of the less 
attractive background against which his chief figures 
might show to advantage. The most interesting of his 
books is The Last of the Barons. 

Far more famous are two novelists who were born 
within a year of each other — William Makepeace 
Thackeray and Charles Dickens. The former made 
his way slowly and with difficulty to the fame he now 
enjoys, the latter sprang at once into popular favour. 
Their novels have one point in common ; they were 
the first tales to be published in periodical parts, 
instead of as complete wholes. 

Thackeray was of Indian birth, and one of the char- 
acters in Vanity Fair, Jos Sedley, is a reminiscence of 
some Anglo-Indian acquaintance. He was educated at 
Charterhouse and at Cambridge. He often refers to his 
old school, for example, in The Neiocomes, and, while at 
Cambridge, he contributed to a magazine called The Snob, 
from which he afterwards borrowed the title for some 
papers of his own. Thackeray, at one time, contemplated 
becoming an artist, and studied for that purpose, but he 
only used his training in art during the early part of his 
life, and in illustrating some of his own books. He was 
a contributor to Punch and to Fraser's Magazine. In 
The Neiocomes he gives a delightfully illuminating descrip- 
tion of the life of an art student. 

Thackeray's novels may be roughly divided into two 
groups : historical novels and novels of life and manners. 
The first contains his finest book. The History of Henry 
Esmond, while the second includes Vanity Fair, the story 
that has the greater reputation. Esmond is an historical 
romance, and is a splendidly planned and peculiarly 
attractive tale. The character drawing is especially 
fine. The Virginians, perhaps the best constructed of 
the novels, and the only one that was not originally 
published in parts, was a sequel to Esmond. These 
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historical novels are linked to those in the second group 
by Esmond, which shows characteristics of both groups. 
Addison and Steele both figure among the characters in 
Esmond, and there are some splendid pictures of eigh- 
teenth century life. 

Thackeray is particularly happy in describing the 
follies and foibles of his characters, and he does it 
always in a kindly, humorous way which exonerates 
him from the charge of cynicism, which has sometimes 
been brought against him. In the introduction to his 
lectures on the Four Georges, he says, " Not about 
battles, about politics, about statesmen and measures of 
state, did I ever think to lecture you : but to sketch the 
manners and life of the old world ; to amuse for a few 
hoars with talk about the old society ; and, with the 
result of many a day's and night's pleasant reading, to 
while away a few winter evenings for my hearers." 
This was exactly what he did, not only in his lectures 
on The English Humourists, in which he pictures Swift 
and Steele, and others, " the men, not their books," as 
he is careful to point out, but in the novels of manners, 
of which Vanity Fair is by far the most famous. Becky 
Sharp, the strangest compound of much ill and little 
good, is the first heroine of her kind ever introduced into 
English fiction. Pendennis and The Neivcomes (in which 
the story is told by Arthur Pendennis) are equally attrac- 
tive. Thackeray was peculiarly sensitive to impressions, 
and had a marvellous power of conveying those impres- 
sions to his reader. He frequently turns aside from his 
story to make general comments on life, but these digres- 
sions are never wearisome. Thackeray rambles through 
his tale in a leisurely old-world way. He is writing of 
times in which people had time to stop and "feel," and 
he is never afraid of sentiment. He is not content to 
give only the description of a gay bachelor party in 
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Clive Newcome's room ; he has time as well to look into 
a silent room downstairs and see old Colonel Newcome 
feeling a little lonely and disappointed; but the sentiment 
of Thackeray is never exaggerated sentimentality. 

The public neglected Thackeray, while they hailed 
Dickens with delight. The reason is, perhaps, not far 
to seek. Dickens' characters are portrayed with a far 
less subtle touch, his colours are bright, glaring and 
unmistakeable and, as such, made for the public eye. 
His people are caricatures, embodiments of one striking 
characteristic, almost personifications of special virtues 
and vices. There is hardly one case in which a char- 
acter shows any balance between good and evil, and, in 
the possession of a nature which changes in the course 
of the story, Mrs. Varden, in Barnahy Budge, stands 
alone. These facts help to account both for the popu- 
larity of Dickens' novels, and for the inability of some 
readers to enjoy them. If one is prepared to live, for 
the time being, in a world peopled by characters who 
reveal themselves in the first interview, and only repeat 
that revelation in different crcumstances throughout the 
tales, the novels cannot fail to prove delightful. In 
several instances, Dickens aims at drawing public atten- 
tion to definite social abuses, and for this purpose his 
method of portrayal is unrivalled. 

In Nicholas Nickleby he exposed the evils of cheap 
boarding schools by his horrifying picture of " Dotheboys 
Hall," whilst in Oliver Tivist attention was called to the 
faulty administration of the Poor Laws. Dickens him- 
self had an unfortunate childhood, and had seen and 
endured many of the evils of which he writes. David 
GopiJerfield is his own biography, and is, perhaps, the 
only book in which exaggeration, either on the side of 
the humorous or the pathetic, is not rife. His mar- 
vellous power of giving suggestive detail is nowhere 
better seen than in his description of the home in the 
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old boat. One of his chief defects arises from this 
very quahty. He is apt to dwell upon horrible details 
and repeat them, until the reader grows disgusted 
rather than sympathetic. Eepetition is another of his 
deliberate sins ; he succeeds in bringing home his facts, 
but the reader wearies even of the phrases which make 
the characters live in his memory. 

People who read little other fiction, read and admire 
Dickens. Why is this ? The reason seems to be that 
he leaves nothing to be inferred, little to be imagined ; 
his characters are made easy to understand by the very 
fact that they have minds of the simplest type, their 
natures are quite without complications ; even if one 
does or says a surprising thing, it is the particular kind 
of surprising thing that he has been doing and saying 
since his first appearance on the scene. In semi- 
historical novels, such as A Tale of Tioo Cities and 
Barnahy Budge, his method of detailed portraiture 
results in a peculiarly vivid picture of the times. 

Dickens first introduced the method of publishing in 
parts, and was a successful journalist and editor, as well 
as a novelist. The Pickioick Papers, when they came 
out in parts, were eagerly sought after, and many 
stories, for example, some of those by Mrs. Gaskell, first 
appeared as serials in Dickens' paper. Household Words. 

Dickens increased his fame all over the country by 
giving readings from his own works. He gave himself 
no rest, and died at a comparatively early age, while his 
last novel was still unfinished. 

Like Dickens, Chakles Kingsley aimed in some of 
his stories at calling public attention to some of the 
peculiar hardships of the working classes. Alton Locke 
is the best of the tales dealing with this kind of subject. 
Alton Locke is a tailor who has aims and ambitions 
beyond the miserably narrow life to which he is 
condemned. 
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Kingsley wrote historical novels too. By far the most 
attractive is Westzvard Ho ! wliich is the most real and 
living story of Elizabethan times ever produced. It is, 
in some ways, biased, for Kingsley is blindly harsh to 
the Jesuits, but this drawback does not spoil the story. 

Hereward the Wake is less absorbingly interesting, 
although the characters of Elfrida and Hereward are 
finely drawn. The latter reminds one in some ways of 
Amyas Leigh, the hero of Westioard Ho ! 

Water Babies, which is ostensibly a fairy story, is 
really not so very far removed from the novels which 
deal with social evils. There are many passages which 
are meant, not for the " land baby " to whom the book is 
addressed, but for the land baby's grown-up relatives 
who, in a civilised land, allowed tiny boys to lead the 
life of Tom the chimney sweep. 

Kingsley's poetry deserves a word of mention. There 
is not much of it, but verses like The Sands of Dee 
(" Mary, go and call the cattle home "), and " Three 
fishers went sailing," will never be allowed to die. 

Among those novelists who touched upon various 
aspects of social reform, while giving a vivid picture 
of the life of the day, was Mrs Gaskell. In many 
ways she stands apart from the literary world of her 
time, although she comes into close touch with several 
individual writers ; for example, Charles Dickens and the 
Bronte family. AU Mrs. Gaskell's stories are taken from 
real life, and she found the models for most of her charac- 
ters among her own friends and relations. Although she 
deals with the difficult problems which led to riots and 
all kinds of unrest in the land, she does not, like other 
novelists, take sides on questions like the Corn Laws; 
she simply tells her tale and leaves that to make its 
impression on the public. She knew the lives of the 
working people about whom she wrote, for, after her 
marriage, she lived in Manchester, where her husband 
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was a clergyman, and worked among the people. Her 
first book, Mary Barton, attracted the attention of 
Charles Dickens, who was then editing Household 
Words, and he asked her to contribute to the maga- 
zine. Many of her short stories appeared in its pages. 

The best known of her books is one with very little 
plot — Granford. It is a simple description of the lives 
of ordinary people in an ordinary country town. The 
characters are sketched delightfully, and the book has 
a charm which can scarcely be described. Cranford 
is the " story " name for Knutsford, an old-fashioned 
little town in Cheshire. In this town Mrs. Gaskell 
spent her childhood and, even to-day, after a hundred 
years, Knutsford possesses many of the old-world 
characteristics which delight the reader of Granford. 
From this book, incidentally, it is possible to gain 
some idea of the popularity of Pichioick Papers when 
it appeared in parts. The characters discuss the book, 
and Captain Brown's absorption in " this latest number 
of Pickwick " indirectly leads to his death. Many people 
imagine that Mrs. Gaskell's power and charm are con- 
centrated in Granford. This is not so. All her books 
have the same kind of leisurely old-world grace, although 
some of them deal with stirring events. In Sylvia's 
Lovers, the old fishing village, Whitby, is the centre of 
the story, and the evils of the Press Gang system are 
illustrated by the despair its coming brings into the lives 
of the characters. Vexed questions of factory govern- 
ment and the treatment of strikes, and operatives on 
strike, are dealt with in North and South. Mrs. Gaskell's 
last book. Wives and Daughters, is unfinished. The 
characters in this story are very real indeed, and the 
reader is truly sorry to lose sight of Molly Gibson, her 
father, Eoger Hamley, and the rest. 

" And now cover me up close and let me go to sleep," 
says Mrs. Gibson. Strangely enough, these were the 
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last words written, and the story was never finished. 
A book which caused Mrs. Gaskell much trouble, because 
of adverse criticisms concerning it, is among her most 
valuable contributions to literature. This is the Life 
of Charlotte Bronte. The book is written simply and 
sympathetically, and from it we gain most of our know- 
ledge of the lives of the three sisters who, like their 
biographer, belong to this group of novelists. 

Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronte all wrote novels, 
although Charlotte's work is the most famous. The 
sisters also produced poetry, some of which, Emily's 
especially, is better worthy of notice than it receives. 

The sisters lived very quiet lives, and their oppor- 
tunities for studying character were few. The skill 
with which the characters in Charlotte Bronte's stories 
are drawn is all the more remarkable. The novels of 
Emily and Charlotte Bronte are quite unlike those of 
Mrs. Gaskell. They are much more strong, passionate 
and stirring, and in some instances there is a tendency 
to dwell unduly on incidents which are horrible or 
terrifying. There is practically no humour in the 
stories; the interest arises from the forceful truth of 
the picture. Both sisters were obliged to draw on their 
own rather limited experience for subjects, so that all 
their books are partly autobiographical. When Charlotte 
describes a school in England, or a school in France, she 
is picturing the places she really knew. The Professor, 
Charlotte's earliest story, was rejected by the publishers, 
and, later on, she used some of the material in Villette, 
though the stories are really quite different, for, in the 
former, the English school master tells of his experiences, 
while in Villette, Lucy Snow is the heroine and speaker ; 
but the school itself is the same. The finest character 
in Villette is M. Paul Emanuel, a strong though eccentric 
person, who somehow reminds one of the author's own 
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style, so unexpected and fierce are the things he says 
and does. It is often true that Charlotte Bronte's male 
characters are so eccentric as to appear unreal. This 
criticism applies particularly to Mr. Eochester in Jatie 
Eyre, by far the most famous book produced by any of the 
Bronte family. In this occurs a stirring description of 
the school at which Charlotte and her sisters were 
educated. One of the characters is modelled upon one 
of her sisters, and in another book, Shirley, another 
sister plays a part. 

The poems by Emily Bronte, although often neglected, 
claim some attention, not only on account of their in- 
trinsic merit, but because some later poets have gained 
inspiration from them. One of the most striking is The 
Old Stoic. 

"Riches I hold in light esteem, 
And Love I laugh to scorn ; 
And lust of fame was but a dream. 
That vanished with the morn : 

',' And if I pray, the only prayer 
That moves my lips for me 
Is ' Leave the heart that now I bear. 
And give me liberty ! ' 

" Yes ! as my swift days near their goal, 
'Tis all that I implore ; 
In life and death a chainless soul, 
With courage to endure." 

The last lines she wrote open with a stanza which has 
found many echoes in the work of later poets : — 

" No coward soul is mine. 

No trembler in the world's storm troubled sphere : 
I see heaven's glories shine, 

And faith shines equal, arming me from fear." 
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In turning to George Eliot, we approach a novelist 
"who is, in some ways, less strong than Charlotte Bronte 
because she finds it impossible to keep the true balance 
between her story and abstract discussions. Boviola, 
for instance, is overweighted with learning and detail, 
whilst this tendency is even more marked in some of her 
later novels. George Eliot was the " pen name " of 
Mary Ann Evans, whose novels deal with a variety of 
subjects. In Scenes of Clerical Life, one of her earliest 
books, she illustrates her power of making ordinary 
events interesting by the skill with which she lets her 
characters reveal themselves. One of the most attrac- 
tive things about George Eliot's books is the way in 
which the everyday life and conversation of the indivi- 
duals, sometimes quaint and humorous enough, gradually 
builds up under the reader's eye a completed character. 
When once we have met them, it is impossible to 
forget people like Dolly Winthrop in Silas Marner, 
Mrs. Tulliver in The Mill on the Floss, Bartle Massey 
in Adam Becle. Their sayings linger in one's memory, 
and they are just as real and convincing as the heroes 
and heroines of the tales. Scenes of Clerical Life was 
followed by Adam Bede, in which the hero, Adam, is 
chosen from among the ordinary working people of a 
country district. Bartle Massey, the village school- 
master; the wives of the farmers, including Mrs. Poyser, 
together with the old Squire and the Eector, complete 
the group of village characters. Adam Bede made its 
author famous, and was enthusiastically welcomed by 
Thackeray. The Mill on the Floss, in which appears 
Maggie Tulliver, the best known of George Eliot's 
heroines, comes next. This is, in some respects, the 
most fascinating of her books. George Eliot had by 
this time visited Italy and begun to work on Bomola, 
but, during an interval spent in London, she turned 
^gain to the consideration of the characters in a, remote 
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village, and wrote the shortest and, perhaps, most per- 
fect of her tales, Silas Marner. The pictures of th& 
group of gossips in the kitchen of the village inn are 
peculiarly clear and vivid. Little Eppie is really th& 
central figure in the story, standing as she does beside 
the figure of Silas the weaver, whose character is trans- 
formed by her coming. This little story contains many 
characteristic humorous passages, such as frequently 
occur in George Eliot's stories. The parish clerk is 
describing a wedding at which the officiating cleric 
made a mistake in the words of the service. ' " Why, 
I was all of a tremble ; it was as if I'd been a coat 
pulled by the two tails like : for I couldn't stop the 
parson, I couldn't take upon me to do that ; and yet I 
said to myself, I says, ' Suppose they shouldn't be fast 
married 'cause the words are contrairy ? Is't the mean- 
ing or the words as makes folks fast i' wedlock ? ' For 
the parson meant right and the bride and bridegroom 
meant right. But then when I come to think on it, 
meanin' goes but a little way i' most things, for you 
may mean to stick things together and your glue may 
be bad, and then where are you ? And so says I to 
mysen, ' It isn't the meanin', it's the glue ! ' And I 
was worreted as if I'd got three bells to pull at once." ' 

In this story, as in all, humour and pathos go hand in 
hand. Mrs. Poyser in Adam Bede is a most attractive 
person, with her sharp tongue and really brilliant though 
homely wit. Dinah Morris and Maggie Tulliver are rival 
claimants for the position of George Eliot's most charm- 
ing heroine. Perhaps Maggie, in the end, wins more 
hearts ; she has many failings and is a little more 
human than Dinah. 

The pictures of the Tulliver children in The Mill on the 
Floss are attractive, and the sketching of character is 
delightful. Almost all the chief actors in the story 
are most vividly drawn. Mrs. Tulliver and Mrs. Giegg 
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are even better than characters of similar types who 
appear in the other novels. The humour, very near 
to pathos, is supplied by various x^eople in the tale, for 
example, Mrs. Tulhver and Bob Jakin. Bob comes 
into the story suddenly here and there, and plays much 
the same part as the humorous characters in one of 
Shakespeare's tragedies. His appearance when trouble 
is closing in around the hero and heroine is peculiarly 
happy. On one of these occasions he persuades Mrs. 
Glegg to buy the bargains he carries in his pack ; this 
passage at arms is a delightful study of the characters 
of the two persons. 

George Eliot is at times inclined to overload her 
stories with learning and detail ; this is the case in 
Bomola. But the 3fill on the Floss is not open to any 
criticism of this kind. It is nearly perfect. The tran- 
sition from grave to gay, from thoughtless children to 
men and women tormented by doubts and fears is so 
life-like that it is very difficult to remember that Maggie 
and Tom and the rest are not real. 

The attraction of all George Eliot's novels lies chiefly 
in the marvellously skilful sketches of character. The 
plots are really of less importance, and her most success- 
ful stories are the short and simple ones in which the 
reader's interest is concentrated upon the characters 
rather than on details of plot. 
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CHAPTBE XXVIL 



Writers of Essays and Poems. 



Essayists like Carlyle confined their attention entirely 
to prose writing, and some poets like Browning have 
written very little prose apart from letters ; but there 
are a few writers who are famous both as prose writers 
and as poets, and one or two who attain almost equal 
success in both branches. To the latter class Matthew 
Arnold belongs, while, in the case of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, the greater part of his fame depends on 
his prose, although he has been called " a very uni- 
versal man." 

Matthew Arnold was the son of Dr. Arnold, the 
famous headmaster of Rugby School, and was himself 
always interested in all branches of education. He was, 
at one time, an inspector of schools. He began his 
literary career as a poet, winning prizes for poetry at 
school and at college, and publishing his first volume 
of poems in 1849. In later life he wrote a very large 
number of essays, chiefly devoted to criticism and 
philosophy. It is, however, his poetical work that 
chiefly concerns us here. Arnold did not write very 
much poetry, but it is all worthy of consideration, and 
there is no section of his work that could be neglected 
without losing something of real value. 

There have been many arguments as to the kind of 
poetry in which he was most successful. From a con- 
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sideration of his work it will be clear that his poetry does 
not, in the main, attract by the story or by the character- 
drawing. The descriptions of nature, the philosophy, 
and the music of Arnold's lyrical poems are responsible 
for the charm of his verse. With respect to the lyrical 
poems, it is well to remember that those in the simpler 
metres are the most attractive. As a rule, when he 
attempts complicated measures, unrimed metres for 
example, he is less successful. 

Arnold was particularly fond of subjects taken from 
classical or legendary sources, and The Strayed Reveller 
and Empedocles upon Etna are among his most suc- 
cessful poems of this kind. The former is a kind of 
dialogue between Circe and a wandering traveller whom 
she has enticed to her court, and enthralled by means of 
her alluring spells. Empedocles is in dramatic form. The 
three characters are Empedocles, Callicles, a musician, 
and Pausanias, the friend of Empedocles. The hero, 
a prey to strange doubts and longings, leaves the feast, 
and has wandered away by himself into the mountains. 
Neither the wisdom of Pausanias nor the music of 
Callicles can soothe him, and finally, when left alone, 
he flings himself into the crater of the volcano. The 
lyrical parts of the poem are the best, particularly the 
song sung at the end of the play by Callicles, all uncon- 
scious of the fate of his friend. 

" Through the black rushing smoke-bursts 
Thick breaks the red flame. 
All Etna heaves fiercely 
Her forest-clothed frame. 

" Not here. Oh Apollo 
Are haunts meet for thee : 
But, where Helicon breaks down 
In cliff to the sea. 
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" Where the moon-silver'd inlets 
Send far their light voice 
Up the still vale oE Thisbe 
O speed and rejoice ! " 

The dramatic form in which this poem is written is 
similar to that which Arnold used in Tristram and Isetdt, 
a poem founded on a part of the Arthurian legend ; but, 
here too, the lyrical parts are far more beautiful than the 
narrative passages. Tristram, the sick knight, in his 
feverish talk tells of his love for Iseult of Ireland, while 
his wife, Iseult of Brittany, " Iseult of the white hands," 
nurses him and watches by his bed, and a storm 
rages outside the lonely castle. The most beautiful 
passage in the whole poem is Tristram's anxious cry : — 

" Raise the light, my page! that I may see her — 
Thou art come at last then, haughty queen. 
Long I've waited, long I've fought my fever ; 
Late thou comest, cruel thou hast been. 

" I forgot, thou comest from thy voyage — 
Yes, the spray is on thy cloak and hair. 
But thy dark eyes are not dimm'd, proud Iseult ! 
And thy beauty never was more fair. 

" Thou art paler, but thy sweet charm Iseult ! 
Would not fade with the dull years away, 
Ah ! how fair thou standest in the moonlight ! 
I forgive thee, Iseult! — Thou wilt stay '? " 

In purely narrative poems, such as Sohrab and Bustum, 
one of the best known of Arnold's works, the story is 
really less important than the marvellous passages of 
description. Arnold uses successfully what is called the 
Homeric or "long-tailed" type of simile, which occurs 
frequently in Paradise Lost. The comparison is drawn 
out and elaborately detailed ; one of the best passages of 
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this kind is the description of Eustum's ignorance as to 
the identity of Sohrab, when father and son have fought 
as the champions of rival armies, and the son Hes wounded. 

" As when some hunter in the spring hath found 
A breeding eagle sitting on her nest, 
Upon tlie craggy isle of a hill lake. 
And pierced her with an arrow as she rose, 
And followed her to find her where she fell 
Far off — anon her mate comes winging back 
From hunting, and a great way off descries 
His huddling young left sole; at that, he checks 
His pinion, and with short uneasy sweeps 
Circles above his eyry, with loud screams 
Chiding his mate back to her nest ; but she 
Lies dying, with the arrow in her side. 
In some far stony gorge out of his ken. 
A heap of fluttering feathers — never more 
Shall the lake glass her, flying over it ; 
Never the black and dripping precipices 
Echo her stormy scream as she sails by — 
As that poor bird flies home, nor knows his loss. 
So Eustum knew not his own loss, but stood 
Over his dying son and knew him not." 

Another is the picture of Sohrab dying in the desert 

waste of sand : — 

"And he saw that youth, 
Of age and looks to be his own dear son, 
Piteous and lovely, lying on the sand, 
Like some rich hyacinth which by the scythe 
Of an unskilful gardener, has been cut 
Mowing the garden grass plots near its bed 
And lies, a fragrant tower of purple bloom, 
On the mown dying grass, so Sohrab lay." 

In nature descriptions, Arnold shows very much the 
same kind of feeling as that found in the poetry of 
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Wordsworth. He is a keen admirer of Wordsworth, and 
the essay upon his poetry is one of his best pieces ol 
critical work. Such a verse as the following might well 
have been written by the earlier poet himself : — 

" Calm soul of all things ! make it mine 
To feel, amid the city's jar. 
That there abides a piece of thine, 
Man did not make, and cannot mar." 

The poem in which this verse occurs. Lines Written in 
Kensington Gardens, is one of his best nature poems. 
Unlike Wordsworth, Arnold is always attracted to the 
sea. His sea descriptions are, in some respects, the best , 
in English. Such poems as The Forsaken Mervian and 
The Neckan well illustrate his power in this direction. 
The best "sea " passages, however, occur in Dover Beach, 
and the lines quoted show too that Arnold depended on 
sound as well as sight for his effect. 

" Only, from the long line of spray, 
Where the sea meets the moon-blanch'd land 
Listen ! you hear the grating roar 
Of pebbles which the waves draw back and fling. 
At their return, up the high strand, 
Begin, and cease, and then again begin. 
With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 
The eternal note of sadness in." 

The extent to which the " spirit of place " influences 
Arnold's poetry is still more clearly seen in such a poem 
as The Scholar Gipsy. This poem is founded upon the 
quaint old legend of a poor Oxford scholar who set aside 
his learning, and joined a band of gipsies. At certain 
times he was seen to return to his favourite haunts in 
Oxford and its neighbourhood. Like the scholar, Arnold 
seems to have known and loved every bit of the city and 
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the country around. Even in Thyrsis, a poem written 
in memory of his friend, Arthur Clough, one feels that, 
although the places are made dearer by their association 
with his lost companion, they are dear too for their own 
sakes. 

" The eternal note of sadness " of which he speaks is 
present in much of his poetry. The hurry and bustle 
of modern life oppress him. He longs to escape ; yet, 
at the same time, he feels only too keenly that restful 
ease is not all good. " Calm's not life's crown tho' 
calm is well." 

" The bliss youth dreams is one 
For daylight, for the cheerful sun, 
For feeling nerves and living breath, 
Youth dreams a bliss on this side death." 

In most of his poems the main thought is of some 
wrong or mistake by which man has wrought irre- 
trievable harm. There is, however, generally some 
gleam of hope, although that particular wrong cannot 
be wholly righted. 

Apart from descriptive passages, Arnold's shortest 
poems are generally his best. Sonnets such as the one 
on Shakespeare are absolutely successful, and one or two 
of the shorter lyrics are perfect. The best is Bequiescat, 
with which even unfavourable critics can find no fault : 

" Strew on her roses, roses. 
And never a spray of yew ! 
In quiet she reposes, 

Ah ! would that I did too. 

" Her mirth the world required ; 
She bathed it in smiles of glee, 
But her heart was tired, tired, 
And now they let her be. 
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" Her life was turning, turning, 
In mazes of heat and sound; 
But for peace her soul was yearning 
And now peace laps her round. 
" Her cabin'd, ample spirit. 

It flutter'd and fail'd for breath; 
To-night it doth inherit 
The vasty hall of death." 
Many people know Arnold only by this poem, or T}i& 
Forsaken Merman or Sohrab and Bustum, but, even so, 
these alone are enough to place him among poets to be 
remembered, while his essays give him an undisputed 
place among great writers of prose. 

Clough himself, for whom the Elegy Thy r sis was 
written, was a poet of no little importance. Although he 
did not write very much, there is promise of greater 
things if he had lived to continue his work. Some of his 
lines are particularly noteworthy, as a contradiction of 
the somewhat melancholy view of life taken by his friend. 
" Say not the struggle nought availeth 
The labour and the wounds are vain. 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth. 
And as things have bee a they remain. 
" For while the tired waves vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back thro' creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main." 
The unmeaning daily task is peculiarly abhorrent to 
Arnold's aspiring spirit. The idea that God meant man 
to do something with the materials given to him is 
expressed in Bevolutions in a way which reminds the 
reader of George Herbert. 
»' Before man parted for this earthly strand. 

While yet upon the verge of Heaven he stood, 
God put a heap of letters in his hand. 

And bade him make with them what word he could." 
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Arnold was essentially a subjective poet, and this may 
be seen most clearly in such poems as Bucjhy Chapel, 
which are full of distinct personal references. All his 
best poetry was produced in about six years, and after he 
became a professor at Oxford, he turned aside from poetry 
and wrote prose. The style of his prose is carefully 
considered, and often elaborately polished. He is always 
dogmatic, and has an irritating way of repeating the 
statements of his opponents, over and over again, until 
they sound quite foolish. He very rarely showed any 
signs of swerving from his own opinions although he 
called himself "the most teachable man alive." 

Egbert Louis Stevenson is an essayist and novelist 
who will always be famous for his prose style. In both 
novels and essays he has a peculiarly attractive way of 
taking the reader into his confidence, and talking directly 
to him in a way which seems most simple and intimate, 
though, in reality, some of the passages which seem most 
free and spontaneous are the most perfect in style. The 
title of one of his volumes of Essays, Familiar Studies of 
Men and Boohs, shows that he preferred to treat his 
subjects in an intimate way, so as to give human 
interest to the people about whom he is writing. The 
people in his stories thus become the reader's real friends. 
In spite of the apparent ease of his writing, Stevenson 
was at all times most careful to choose exactly the right 
word for his purpose ; and possessed a remarkable faculty 
for saying memorable things in a quizzical and half 
humorous way, which reminds one of Charles Lamb. 
" If your morals make you dreary, depend iipon it they 
are wrong." " One person I have to make good : 
myself." 

Stevenson's first story, under the title The Sea Cook, 
was contributed as a serial to a magazine very popular 
among boys twenty-five years ago. The Young Folks 
Budget. When the tale was published in volume form 
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the title was changed to Treasure Island. Other tales 
of adventure followed, Kidnapped, The Black Arroio. 
The former was so popular that its hero, David Balfour, 
was re-introduced to the public seven years later as the 
hero of a sequel — Gatriona. 

Stevenson loved the sea, and was most at home when 
writing stories of hair-breadth escapes and adventures 
at sea. Some of his essays were dedicated to his father, 
Thomas Stevenson, the famous lighthouse engineer, and 
there is little doubt that, if Stevenson's health had allowed 
it, he would have followed his father in fighting the perils 
of the sea. As it was, he could only write of the thing 
to which his thoughts so often turned. It was said of 
him that he found possibilities of romance in the most 
humdrum things. It is this love for adventure, for new 
sights and experiences, that makes Stevenson's "travel" 
books so delightful. Across the Plains is the record 
of one stage of bis journey when on his way to 
Samoa, whither he went because of his ill-health. An 
Inla^id Voyage tells of the adventures of a holiday spent 
by Stevenson and a friend, journeying in canoes, while 
Travels with a Donkey is a very amusing account of. 
Stevenson's experiences on a walking tour, with a donkey 
to carry his luggage. In every case, his familiar way of 
describing places, people, and incidents makes the essays 
delightful. 

In Essays in the Art of Writing, Stevenson throws 
some very illuminating side-lights upon his own methods. 
The essay about Treasure Island is particularly interest- 
ing. In it he points out that, although the public 
generally regard this as his first book, he had started 
writing at the age of fifteen, and had produced, as he 
says, " reams " before he attained to any degree of 
popularity. His ambition was to write a successful 
novel, a long story. " Anybody can write a short story, 
a bad one I mean, who has industry and paper and time 
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enough; but not every one may hope to write even a 
bad novel." He tells us how, iio .T-muse a boy friend, he 
drew the highly-coloured map of an imaginary island ; 
and from this incident the story grew. 

Perhaps the most popular volume of essays is Virginihus 
Puerisque (To Maids and Boys). In this book occur such 
papers as A Plea for Gas Lamps and An Apology for 
Idiers. In the latter he says : " It is surely beyond a 
doubt that people should be a good deal idle in youth. 
For though here and there a Lord Macaulay may escape 
from school honours with all his wits about him, most 
boys pay so dear for their medals that they never after- 
wards have a shot in their locker, and begin the world 
bankrupt. . .• . Books are good enough in their own way, 
but they are a mighty bloodless substitute for life. It 
seems a pity to sit, like the Lady of Shalott, peering into 
a mirror, with your back turned on all the bustle and 
glamour of reality." 

Stevenson's love of adventure attracted him to legends 
of hah-civilised tribes, and little known people, and many 
of his poems deal with subjects of this kind. The Song 
of Bahero, a legend of Tahiti, for example, is a native 
legend put into English verse, whilst Ticonderoga deals 
with a tale of the Western Highlands. 

His love for the sea is shown in many of the slighter 
poems : 

" Far from the loud sea beaches 
Where he goes fishing and crying, 
Here in the inland garden 
Why is the sea-gull flying ? 

" Fresh is the river water 
And quiet among the rushes ; 
This is no home for the sea-gull 
But for the rooks and thrushes." 

The little poem he called Bequiem furnished a fitting 
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epitaph for one to whom the "wander thirst" was so very 
real a thing. 

" Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig tlie grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down witli a will. 
" This be the verse you grave for me : 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from tlie hill." 
The best known section of Stevenson's poetry is hig- 
Child's Garden of Verses, and in these poems the vividness 
with which he remembered the events and sensations of 
his childhood makes the verses really appeal to those for 
whom they were written. 

The coming of Stevenson to Samoa was a good thing 
for the natives around his settlement. He soon taught 
them to love and respect him, and often, when worn out 
and ill, would exert himself to read to them, and hold the 
simple religious services which had become part of their 
daily lives. Some of the prayers which Stevenson used 
in these little services have been preserved, and, although 
the book they make is only a thin one, it tells us as much 
of the man and his aims as many a bulkier volume. 
Here is one of his morning prayers : — 

" The day returns and brings us the petty round of 
irritating concerns and duties. Help us to play the man, 
help us to perform them with laughter and kind faces, 
let cheerfulness abound with industry. Give us to go 
blithely on our business all this day, bring us to our 
resting beds weary and content and undishonoured, and 
grant us in the end the gift of sleep."* 

His death in 1894 was as real a loss to these islanders 
among whom he had made his home, as it was to the 
reading public and to English letters. 

* Prayers, publishecl by Cuatto and Wiiidus. 



CHAPTER XXYIII. 



A Brotherhood of Poets and Painters. 



Certain of the younger painters and poets in the nine- 
teenth century banded themselves together to persuade 
people that to find beauty everywhere in life was worth 
while. In what we call the Victorian Age, people were 
apt to believe that, alike in furniture and in literature, 
only the solid and "useful" was worthy of any attention. 
One tiny book, called Hand and Soul, shows, in an 
allegorical way, that it is necessary for men to think 
of something beyond mere utility if they wish to pro- 
duce what is really good. The early Victorians argued 
that if a chair would stand on its legs and serve as a 
seat, it would "do " ; they saw no advantage in making 
the chair a dehght to the eye too. In Hand and Soul, 
the writer, Eossetti, tells the story of a painter who dis- 
covered that' he could paint his best pictures when the 
skill of his hand was helped by beautiful visions, which 
made him see every bit of his picture, and made him 
dissatisfied until he could so paint it that everyone 
looking at it would say, " He who painted that saio 
it." Early Italian artists who lived before the time 
of Eaphael, had painted in this way; and those men 
in England who determined that they would tr^^ to 
produce things that should be beautiful in every way, 
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called themselves " The Pre-Eaphaelite Brotherhood." 
They were banded together " to oppose unworthy- 
standards of taste in art, and letters, and conduct." 
Like Arthur's knights, in the old legends, they took 
their stand for all that was pure and good and noble, 
trying, among other things, to revive the old standards 
of chivalry. 

Many famous men belonged to this company. John 
Euskin, although older than most of the members, sym- 
pathised with their aims, and was a personal friend of 
their leader. Although Tennyson stood apart from these 
poets, his Lady of Shalott really illustrated their ideals 
in its careful and detailed descriptions. Holman Hunt 
and Millais were famous painters who belonged to the 
group, while George Meredith, the great novelist, also 
shared their ideals. One of the youngest members was 
William Morris. 

The originator of the Brotherhood, and its leader, was 
Dante Gabriel Eossetti. Eossetti was both painter 
and poet, and was the recognised head and leader to 
whom all the members listened, under whose direction 
many of them painted and wrote. Morris writes : 
" Gabriel says I ought to paint, he says I shall be 
able. ... I want to be like him in all things," and 
Morris's first volume of poems was dedicated to Eossetti. 

The Brotherhood had a magazine of its own, called 
The Germ, in which many of the earlier works of its 
members appeared. They were all, in their several ways, 
seeking beauty, refusing to invent or idealise, trying to 
paint with pen or brush, the beautiful things they saw. 
Eossetti's most famous poem. The Blessed Damozel, was 
published in The Germ when he was nineteen, and he 
had already drafted several other poems. 

Eossetti was the son of an Italian exile, and all his 
chief interests centred round the art and poetry of Italy. 
He was particularly attracted to the poet Dante, whose 
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name he bore ; and many of his poems and pictures were 
concerned with the story of Beatrice and Dante. Dante's 
Dream is the best known of the pictures of this kind, the 
story of the picture being that of the dream in which 
the ItaHan poet sees Beatrice in the power of the " Angel 
of Death." Every detail in Beata Beatrix, in painting 
which Eossetti took Mrs. William Morris as his model, 
is suggestive of sleep and death ; the maid's uplifted 
face, the sundial in the background, the poppy and the 
dove. This careful attention to appropriate details is 
characteristic of the Pre-Eaphaelite painters. Eossetti 
translated Dante's series of sonnets called Vita Nuova, 
and in such verses as Dante at Veroiia, the attraction 
of Italy is clearly seen. Again, The Blessed Damozel 
herself is Beatrice. The descriptions in this poem, 
added to the music of the verse, make it one of the 
most beautiful poems in English. 

" The blessed damozel leaned out 

From the gold bar of Heaven ; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 

Of a still water even ; 

She had three lilies in her hand, , 

And the stars in her hair were seven. 
" It was the rampart of God's house 

That she was standing on ; 

By God built over the sheer depth 

The which is Space begun ; 

So high, that looking downward thence, 

She scarce could see the sun. 
" It lies in Heaven, across the flood 

Of ether, as a bridge 

Beneath, the tides of day and night 

With flame and darkness ridge 

The void, as low as where this earth 

Spins like a fretful midge." 
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Eossetti painted a picture on the same subject, and th& 
poem itself is as clear as a picture to the mind's eye. 

One of the characteristics of the pre-Kaphaelite poets 
was their love for the Middle Ages. This is most fully 
exemplified in the work of William Morris, but can be 
seen in the love of all the poets for old ballad forms, and 
the weird and mysterious type of story in which the 
Middle Ages took delight. The tragic note pervading 
most old ballads is also to be heard in these of modern 
days. Eossetti's ballads are peculiarly successful ; he tells 
the story in just the simple, plaintive and mysterious 
way which makes the older ballads so impressive. Some- 
times he uses a refrain, but not always. One of the most 
successful poems of this kind is The King's Tragedy, in-, 
which Catherine Douglas, the girl who barred the palace 
door with her own arm to give her king time to escape^, 
tells her own story : 

" I, Catherine, am a Douglas born, 
A name to all Scots dear ; 
And Kate Barlass they've called me now 
Through many a waning year." 

, Another is the story of the loss of the White Ship,, 
told by the only survivor, " the butcher of Eouen,, 
poor Berold." 

The White Ship. 
Henry I. of England. Nov. 25th, 1120. 
" By none but me can the tale be told. 
The butcher of Eouen, poor Berold. 

(Lands are swayed by a King on a throne.) 
'Twas a royal train put forth to sea, 
Yet the tale can be told by none but me. 
(The sea hath no King but God alone.) 

The lines in brackets form a kind of refrain which^ 
however, only occurs at the beginning, middle and end 
of the ballad. 
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In The Staff and Scrip, which is sUghtly more 
elaborate than an ordinary ballad, Eossetti has so 
transformed an ordinary metre as to make it almost 
unrecognisable, producing a peculiarly musical kind of 
measure. The return of the pilgrim from the fight he 
has entered "for his own sake," reminds one of the 
song in Tennyson's Princess, " Home tlaey brought her 
warrior, dead." 

" The first of all the rout was sound, 
The next were dust and flame. 
And then the horses shook the ground : 
And in the thick of them 
A still band came. 

" ' Oh, what do ye bring out of the fight. 
Thus hid beneath these boughs ? ' 
' Tliy conquering guest returns to-night, 
And yet shall not carouse, 

Queen, in thy house.' " 

{The Staff and Scrip.) 

Eossetti is not a nature poet, and appears to have 
taken little interest in natural phenomena ; in this one 
respect he failed fully to represent the pre-Eaphaelite 
poets, and differs, as we shall see, from his sister. 

In a few of Eossetti's poems the influence of Browning 
can be traced. In some cases he employs a kind of 
dramatic monologue, similar to that so often used by the 
elder' poet, The Burden of Nineveh is a poem of this 
kind. 

Many of Eossetti's most characteristic ideas con- 
cerning life are found in the series of sonnets he calls 
The House of Life, and in one of his latest poems. 
Soothsay. 

The careful detail and the simplicity which make 
The Blessed Damozel so attractive, are seen in almost 
all his poetry, especially in the ballads, while the pathos 
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and human interest which appear there are even more 
strikingly siiown in My Sister's Sleep : 

" She fell asleep on Christmas Eve ; 
At length the long imgranted shade 
Of weary eyelids overweighed 
The pain nought else might yet relieve. 

" Without there was a cold moon up, 
Of winter radiance sheer and thin ; 
The hollow halo it was in 
Was like an icy crystal cup. 

" Twelve struck. That sound, by dwindling years 
Heard in each hour, crept off ; and then 
The ruffled silence spread again. 
Like water that a pebble stirs." 

Christina Eossetti was two years younger than her 
brother ; she was born in 1830 and died in the same 
year as Stevenson (1894). Her first poem was also 
published in The Germ, and she was, all along, a very 
important member of the little band. She often sat as a 
model for her brother and his artist friends, while her 
poetical work is of very great interest. Unlike her 
brother, she had a very deep and sympathetic know- 
ledge of nature, and many of her poems are concerned 
with the habits of plants and birds. The larger number 
of her poems are either definitely religious in character 
or of a serious kind, and her poetry of this class ranks 
among the best in English. 

Christina Eossetti displays a remarkable power in 
choosing the right words for her purpose, and those 
which produce a musical efi'ect; such phrases as "world- 
end palace" and "the irresponsive silence of the sea" 
arrest the reader's attention, quite apart from the poem 
in which they occur. 
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It has been said of this poet that she was " at home 
in fairy land," and this is certainly the impression given 
by the most popular of her poems, Oohlin Market. 

Lizzie and Laura, the heroines of the tale, meet in 
the glen fairy merchants, who sell them luscious fruits. 
But the goblin fruit is cursed, and the story tells how 
Lizzie saves her sister from its spell. 

" Morning and evening 
Maids heard the goblins cry : 
' Come buy our orchard fruits, 
Come buy, come buy : 
Apples and quinces. 
Lemons and oranges, 
Plump unpecked cherries. 
Melons and raspberries.' " 

This poem was published in the same year as George 
Eliot's Adam Bede, and has always been popular, partly 
on account of the qtieer story it tells, and partly because 
its quaint and musical measure attracts the ear. 

It is true that there is often a sad note in the poetry 

of Christina Eossetti, and that some of her saddest poems 

are the most beautiful ; but occasionally her verse is 

joyous. 

A Birthday. 

" My heart is like a singing bird 
Whose nest is in a watered shoot : 
My heart is like an apple tree 
Whose boughs are bent with thick set fruit ; 
My heart is like a rainbow shell 
That paddles in a halcyon sea ; 
My heart is gladder than all these 
Because my love is come to me." 

Several of the most beautiful songs have been set to 
music, for example, " When I am dead, my dearest." 
Often in her narrative poems there is some sad note: 
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life is disappointing, or happiness comes too late. The 
longest of the narrative poems is The Prince's Progress, 
which deserves to be far better known. 

The prince is pictured before he sets out on a long- 
delayed journey to seek his princess, who has already 
long awaited him : 

"In his world-end palace the strong Prince sat, 
Taking his ease on cushion and mat ; 
Close at hand lay his staff and his hat. 
' When wilt thou start ? the bride waits, youth ' — 
' Now the moon's at full ; I tarried for that, 
Now I start in truth.' " 

The reader's thoughts are then carried away to the 
princess herself : 

" Spell-bound she watches in one white room. 
And is patient for thy sake. 

" Eed and white poppies grow at her feet, 
The blood red wait for sweet summer heat, 
Wrapped in bud coats, hairy and neat ; 
But the white buds swell, one day they will burst, 
Will open their death cups drowsy and sweet : 
Which will open the first ? 

" Till all sweet gums and juices flow, 
Till the blossom of blossoms blow. 
The long hours go and come and go ; 
The bride she sleepeth, waketh, sleepeth, 
Waiting for one whose coming is slow : 
Hark ! the bride weepeth. 

" ' How long shall I wait, come heat, come rime ? 
' Till the strong Prince come, who must come in time 
(Her women say) : there's a mountain to climb, 
A river to ford. Sleep, dream and sleep ; 
Sleep (they say) : we've muffled the chime ; 
Better dream than weep.' " 
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The song with which the maidens around the bier 
of their princess welcome the dallying prince recalls 
the melody of The Staff and Scrip. 

" We never saw her with a smile 

Or with a frown ; 
Her bed seemed never soft to her 

Though toss'd of down ; 
She little heeded what she wore, 

Kir tie, or wreath, or gown ; 
"We think her white brows often ached 

Beneath her crown, 
Till silvery hairs showed in her locks 

That used to be so brown." 

A Boyal Princess is scarcely narrative ; it is more 
a detached soliloquy. The princess, standing forth 
alone to give up her life for the people, reminds us of 
Esther, the Bible Queen, and there is the same note 
of tragedy in her story. 

" I, a Princess, king descended, deckt with jewels, gilded 
drest." 

The princess overhears her courtiers discussing the 
wretched state of the common people outside the palace, 
and determines to help them. 

" Nay, this thing will I do, while my mother tarrieth, 
I will take my fine-spun gold, but not to sew therewith^ 
I will take my gold and gems, and rainbow fan and 

wreath ; 

" They shall take all to buy them bread, take all I have 

to give ; 
■ I, if I perish, perish ; they to-day shall eat and live. 

I, if I perish, perish ; in the name of God I go," 

Several of Christina Eossetti's lyrical poems are half 
narrative, and have a faint thread of story running 
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through them. The most beautiful of these are Up-hill 
and Amor Muncli. In the latter her favourite idea recurs : 

" Nay, too late for cost counting : 
This downhill path is easy, but there's no turning back." 
The former is in quite a simple measure : 

Up-hill. 
" ' Does the road wind up-hill all the way ? 
' Yes, to the very end.' 
' Will the day's journey take the whole long day ? ' 
' From morn to night, my friend.' 
" ' Shall I find comfort travel sore and weak ? ' 
' Of labour you shall find the sum.' 
' Will there be beds for me and all who seek ? ' 
' Yea, beds for all who come.' " 

Among the religious poems are some particularlv 
attractive Christmas carols, suitable for children, and 
indeed, Christina Eossetti's verses for children, thouo-h 
they cannot be compared with those of Stevenson, are 
often delightful. The best of the carols are those of 
which we give the first verse. 

" In the bleak mid- winter 
Frosty wind made moan, 
Earth stood hard as iron. 

Water like a stone ; 
Snow had fallen, snow on snow. 

Snow on snow, 
In the bleak mid- winter, 
Long ago." 



and — 



" The Shepherds had an Ano-el 
The Wise Men had a star, 

But what have I, a little child, 
To guide me home from far, 

Where glad stars sing together 
And singing angels are ? " 
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The verses for children have been collected in a volume 
called Sing Song, and, although some of the poems are about 
children rather than for them, many are almost perfect — 
•' The wind has such a rainy sound, 
Moaning through the town, 
The sea has such a windy sound, — 
Will the ships go down ? 
" The apples in the orchard 
Tumble from their tree. — 
Oh, will the ships go down, go down. 
In the windy sea ? 

" Who has seen the wind ? 
Neither I nor you : 
But when the leaves hang trembling 
The wind is passing thro'. 
" Who has seen the wind ? 
Neither you nor I : 
But when the trees bow down their heads, 
The wind is passing by." 
And again — 

" There is but one May in the year, 

And sometimes May is wet and cold ; 
There is but one May in the year 
Before the year grows old. 
" But though it be the chilliest May, 

With least of sun and most of showers. 
Its wind and dew, its night and day, 
Bring up the flowers." 
Some of the verses in Sing Song are as simple as the 
familiar ones in Stevenson's Child's Garden ; for in- 
stance — 

" Bread and milk for breakfast. 
And woollen frocks to wear, 
And a crumb for robin redbreast 
On the cold days of the year." 
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Perhaps her fondness for children helps to explain the 
pleasure she found in the friendship of the writer who 
calls himself " Lewis Carroll," and has delighted hundreds 
of children with Alice in Wonderland. 

Christina Eossetti is in some ways the greatest of 
all English poetesses ; her sonnets challenge compari- 
son with Sonnets from the Portuguese. It would have 
been well if Mrs. Browning, too, had avoided lengthy 
poems. 

William Moeeis, one of the youngest of the pre- 
Eaphaelites, represents them on many sides. He applied 
his principles not only to literature and painting, but 
to the designing of wallpapers and tapestry, the making 
of furniture and pottery, and to printing. In a word, 
he practised what he preached, by showing people 
how to follow out the principles of beauty of which 
he talked. Morris found time to do so many things 
that' it is surprising that he should have succeeded so 
well. On one occasion he said: "The expression of 
pleasure by labour is art," and he held, with Euskin, 
that so soon as work failed to give pleasure to the 
worker, it ceased to be truly beautiful at all. He was 
attracted to the Middle Ages, although he did not fail 
to see that there was much cruelty and brutality in 
these times, and that it would not be well to "return" 
to them too literally. Yet he loved the fighting spirit, 
and the chivalry and freedom that the Middle Ages 
implied. As a child, he delighted in riding out in the 
lanes near his home, dressed in a suit of toy armour, 
and seeking adventures ; and, all his life, he continued 
to be attracted by the days of chivalry. 

In his poetry, Morris is influenced by Chaucer; and 
in the "story" poems, which form the greater part of 
his work, he is obviously following by the earlier poet. 
He acknowledges Chaucer as his master. The poem 
in which this influence is most marked is The Earthly 
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Paradise. The plan of this poem is not very unlike 
that of The Ganterhiiry Tales. A number of travellers 
come to a strange land, and are kindly received. It is 
arranged that the elders of the city and the wanderers 
shall entertain one another v^ith tales at monthly feasts. 
" For in their times of idleness and ease 
They told of poets' vain imaginings, 
And memories vague of half- forgotten things, 
Nor true nor false, but sweet to think upon." 

Morris always tells his story in a very leisurely way, 
and there are those who think The Earthly Paradise 
too long. But there is something peculiarly old-world 
about the leisurely flow of the stories ; there is no hurry 
and bustle, the poet, who calls himself " the idle singer 
of an empty day," always feels himself at liberty to turn 
aside and revel in beautiful descriptions ; he does this, 
too, without losing the thread of his tale, and, long 
tliough some of the tales are, the interest is sustained 
all through. Some wonderful descriptions occur, for 
example, in the former of the two April tales, the 
story of Danae, the maiden shut up in a brazen tower 
by her stern father, who hoped to keep her from marry- 
ing because it had been prophesied that her son should do 
him harm. Danae creeps to the high window of her tower : 

" There on the sill she laid her slender hand, 
And looking seaward, pensive did she stand, 
And seemed as though she waited for the sun 
To bring her news that evil days were done ; 
At last he came and cast his golden road 
Over the green sea toward that lone abode. 
And into Danae's face his glory came 
And lit her softly waving hair like flame. 
But in his light she held out both her hands. 
As though he brought her from some far-off lands 
Healing for all her great distress and woe." 
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All through The Earthly Paradise, as in The Life and 
Death of Jason, his other long poem, Morris lingers upon 
the descriptions as if he loves them. The introductory 
songs before the tales for each month are among the 
best things he wrote ; for example, the April song : 
" When Summer brings the lily and the rose, 
She brings us fear ; her very death she brings 
Hid in her anxious heart, the forge of woes ; 
And, dull with fear, no more the mavis sings. 
But thou ! thou diest not, but thy fresh life clings 
About the fainting autumn's sweet decay. 
When in the earth the hopeful seed they lay." 
The tales in The Earthly Paradise are taken from all 
kinds of sources, there are classical tales hke those about 
Danae and Atalanta, while The Man Born to he King is 
a variation of the old Havelok legend, and The Proud 
King deals with the story of a king punished for his 
pride by being displaced by an angel ; the same legend 
which is treated in Longfellow's King Bohert of Sicily. 

Most of Morris's shorter poems are of the ballad type, 
and he u.ses the refrain more than most modern ballad 
writers. He is most successful in producing a mysterious 
effect, the tale being often only half told in the song. The 
scenes he depicts are most carefully described, little par- 
ticulars are given which bring them vividly before the 
reader. From ballads like The Sailing of the Sivord it is 
possible to construct the story from the thread of narra- 
tive which runs through the poem, and from a single 
verse like the first a picture could be made. 
The Sailing of the Sivord. 

" Alicia wore a scarlet gown. 

When the Sivord ivent out to sea, 
But Ursula's was russet brown : 
For the mist we could not see 
The scarlet roofs of the good town 

When the Sivord ivent out to sea. 
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*' 0, russet brown and scarlet bright 

When the Sioord ivent out to sea, 
My sisters wore ; I wore but white : 
Eed, brown, and white, are three; 
Three damozels ; each had a knight, 

When the Sivord tvent out to sea. 

" Sir Eobert shouted loud, and said, 

When the Siuord ivent out to sea, 
' Alicia, while I see thy head. 
What shall I bring for thee ? ' 
* Oh, my sweet lord, a ruby red : ' 

The Sivord zuent out to sea. 

•• ' Sir Miles said, while the sails hung down, 

When the Sivord went out to sea, 
' O, Ursula ! while I see the town. 
What shall I bring for thee ? ' 
' Dear knight, bring back a falcon brown : ' 

The Sioord went out to sea. 

" But my Eoland, no word he said, 
When the Sword tvent out to sea ; 
But only turn'd away his head, — 
A quick shriek came from me : 
' Come back, dear lord, to your white maid,' 
The Sword loent out to sea. 

• t 

" Lord Robert brought a ruby red 

When the Sword came bach from sea. 
He kissed Alicia on the head : 
' I am come back to thee ; 
'Tis time, sweet love, that we were wed, 
Now the Sioord is back from sea ! ' 

" Sir Miles he bore a falcon brown. 

When the Sioord came back from sea ; 
His arms went round tall Ursula's gown : 
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' What joy, love, but thee ? 
Let us be wed in the good town, 
Noiv the Sword is hack from sea ! ' 

" My heart grew sick, no more afraid, 
When the Sivord came hack from sea : 

Upon the deck a tall white maid 

Bat on Lord Eoland's knee ; 

His chin was press'd upon her head, 
When the Sioord came hack from sea ! " 

More weird and fanciful still is the story of Bapunzel. 
A fair maid is shut up in a tower; a witch, who holds 
her by a spell, commands that she shall let down her 
golden hair, to form a ladder for any knight who will 
dare to rescue her. She sits and sings in her lonely tower, 
till at last a prince comes. He tells her that, by the 
song of an old minstrel, he has been told that he will 
rescue a maid, but he is puzzled because the name in 
the song was not Eapunzel. 

" But it is strange your name 
Is not the same the minstrel sung of yore." 

He tries to remember the song, and when the name 
Guendolen comes into his mind, the spell is broken, 
and the maiden is able to tell him that Rapunzel was 
really the witch's name. 

Some of the ballads have refrains which have little 
to do with the story, but are beautiful in themselves, 
for example, " Two red roses across the moon." 

The prose of Morris throws light upon his poetry. It 
can be divided into two kinds, romances, and the stories 
and essays written to uphold and enforce the principles 
of socialism, for Morris was an ardent socialist. 

The best of the latter is a most fascinating story called 
Neivs from Notohere, in which there are most attractive 
descriptions of life in London as it might be if people 
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lived and worked " one for all, and all for one." Morris 
is peculiarly happy in his choice of titles, which say 
exactly what they mean, and by their very simplicity com- 
pel attention. This characteristic has already appeared 
in the titles of some of the stories in The Earthly Paradise, 
such as The Lady of the Land and The Land East of the 
Sun and West of the Moon. 

Some of the pure romances, too, have titles which are, 
in themselves, little pictures : The Wood Beyond the. 
World, The Story of the Glittering Plain, The Well 
at the World's End. In these prose romances, as in 
his poetry, he returns to old-world and out-of-the-way 
themes. 

The pre-Raphaelites began a movement which has been 
carried on by later workers and later theorists, and they 
are thus linked with all those who, in painting, letters, 
or any branch of life, " strive to build a shadowy isle of 
bliss." 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 



To-Day's Literature, 



It is almost impossible to speak satisfactorily of literary 
movements which are still incomplete. In every age, 
living writers have been subjected to unfair judgment ; 
only those who live in a later age are able to view 
writers impartially, and give a well-balanced opinion of 
their works. The years which make up the end of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries 
are not chiefly remarkable for poetical literature. The 
most marked characteristic of the period is the amazing 
development of the novel. Day by day new novels issue 
from the press, and it is well-nigh impossible to keep 
well-read in modern fiction. The majority of these 
novels are not worthy to rank as literature, but a large 
proportion of them, doubtless, deserve and will retain 
more than temporary fame. The traditions of the older 
novelists live in the work of such writers as Geoege 
Meredith and Thomas Hardy, while the influence of 
George Eliot can be traced in the work of many later 
novelists. George Meredith also holds an important 
place among modern poets. Much of his poetry requires 
rather deep study, but his nature poems are particularly 
beautiful, and, to some, constitute the most attractive 
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section of his work. The Lark Ascending-'" is among the 
best known of the shorter poems. 

" He rises and begins to round, 
He drops the silver chain of sound, 
Of many Hnks without a break, 
In chirrup, whistle, slur and shake." 
Flashes of marvellous description characterise Mere- 
dith's poetry ; as in Winter s Heavens, from the wonder- 
ful collection, A Beading of Earth. 

" Sharp is the night, but stars with frost alive 
Leap off the rim of earth across the dome." 

In the Victorian Age, journalism became very impor- 
tant, and the presence of men like Charles Dickens in the 
editorial chair naturally raised the standard of periodical 
literature. The traditions of the early days of the cen- 
tury still live, in prose as in poetry ; Walteb Pater, one 
of the finest of modern essayists, was among the younger 
members of the Pre-Eaphaelite Brotherhood. 

The interest in gipsies, begun by Borrow, has been 
carried on by another member of the Brotherhood, Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, who made a deep impression 
upon the public by his wonderful and altogether delight- 
ful story, Aylivin. Mr. Watts-Dunton, the intimate friend 
of Swinburne, holds, as critic and poet, an important place 
in the literature of modern times. 

It is even less easy in contemporary poetry than in the 
prose to find that which is worth reading ; but, though 
this is not a poetry-reading age, and although much 
verse is written which certainly will not live, some very 
beautiful poetry belongs to recent years. Some of the 
poets have not yet gained the recognition wdiich will 
be theirs in future ages. 

Many poets of to-day are especially attracted by some 
earlier period, and deal with this subject in their verse. 

* From Poems, published by Messrs. Constable and Co. 
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"The spacious days of great Elizabeth" never fail in 
their appsal to English singers. Alfred Noyes, in 
his epic, Drake, and other poems, has done much to 
re-awaken the old "Armada spirit." In Tales of the 
Mermaid Tavern,"^ Mr. Noyes gives wonderfully vivid 
pictures of the circle of friends who surrounded Ben 
Jonson in this famous hostelry. Shakespeare, Marlowe,. 
Ealeigh, Nash, Greene, all are there, and the poet himself,- 
in vision, is "the first drawer" and, later, host of the 
inn. The description of Greene, whom so many writers 
have maligned, is one of the most fascinating passages 
in the Tales : 

" He had the poet's heart, and God help all 
Who have that heart, and somehow lose their way 
For lack of helm, souls that are blown abroad 
By the great winds of passion." 

Tiie last tale tells of the failure, imprisonment and death 
of Raleigh. Delightful lyrics occur in the course of the 
stories. 

The stirring songs of Heney Newbolt have a peculiar 
charm for those who love to remember that they belong 
to the England of Raleigh and Sidney. Admirals All is 
the most often quoted of these sorgs, but it is less attrac- 
tive than Drake's Drum. 

" Drake is in his hammock till the great Armadas come,, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin' there below ?) 
Slung atween the round shot, listenin' for the drum. 
An' dreamin' arl the time o' Plymouth Hoe. 

" Call him on the deep sea, call him up the Sound, 
Call him when ye sail to meet the foe ; 
Where the old trade's plyin' an' the old flag flyin', 
They shall find him ware an' wakin' as they found him 
long ago." 

* Published by Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 
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There is a distinct affinity between these two poets, 
especially in their fondness for West country themes. 

" When we die, we'll think of Devon, 
Where the garden's all a-glow 
With the flowers that stray across the grey old wall." 

(NOYES). 

There is something peculiarly dainty and delightful in 
Mr. Noyes' lyrics. 

" Lavender ! Lavender ! 
That makes your linen sweet 
The hawker brings his basket 
Down the sooty street, 
The dirty doors and pavements 
Are simmering in the heat, 
He brings a dream to London 
And drags his weary feet."''' 

In The Call of Spring we have again the breezy out- 
of-door spirit. 

" Come choose your road and away my lad." 

Of slightly earlier poets, William Ernest Henley is 
closely associated with E. L. Stevenson, and they wrote 
some plays in collaboration. As a whole, however, his 
beautiful verse shows less delight in life than the verse 
of his friend. Henley's poetry is comprised in two 
volumes, Hawthorn and Lavender and Poems ; he is 
best known to the ordinary reader by his anthology of 
poems for boys {Lyra Heroica) and his patriotic song : 

" What have I done for you, 
England, my England ? 
What is there I would not do, 
England, my own ? "f 



* From Collected Poems, published by Messrs Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 
i From Poems, published by David Nutt. 
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One of his best poems, however, is that beginning, 
•' A late lark twitters from the quiet skies." 

Modern patriotism is further illustrated in the poetry 
and prose of Eudyaed Kipling. In some works he 
created for himself a distinctive " kind " of poetry, 
which is scarcely the highest. Much of his best 
poetry is scattered through his prose, and has been 
collected in Songs from Books. In Beivards and 
Fairies, for example, are The Thousandth Man and 
A St. Helena Lullaby, and in Kim, The Fairies' Siege, 
while an attractive patriotic piece. The Glory of the 
Garden, occurs in his recently published History of 
England. 

Perhaps the greatest of modern poets is Algeenon 
Chaeles Swinbubne, who died in 1909. The bulk of 
his work is large, but, in everything he wrote the most 
noticeable feature is his wonderful power over various 
kinds of metres. He is as successful with simple mea- 
sures (for example, A Jacobite's Exile : " The weary day 
rins down and dies ") as with more elaborate verse forms. 
His poems about children are delightful ; here is one of 
the Cradle Songs : 

" Baby, baby, true, 
Man whate'er he do. 
May deceive not you. 

" Smiles whose love is guile, 
Worn a flattering while. 
Win from you no smile. 

•' One, the smile alone 
Out of love's heart grown. 
Ever wins your own. 

" Man, a dunce uncouth, 
Errs in age and youth : 
Babies know the truth." 
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The longer poems are a storehouse of beautiful things, 
while many such dainty songs as the following can be 
found among the shorter pieces : 

" If you were April's lady, 
And I were lord in May, 
We'd throw with leaves for hours 
And draw for days with flowers, 
Till day like night were shady 
And night were bright like day ; 
If you were April's lady. 
And I were lord in May." 

Swinburne w^as a member of the Pre-Eaphaelite Brother- 
hood, and carried on its traditions. Eossetti painted him 
in several of his pictures, and his painting is the best 
portrait we have of Swinburne as a young man. 

While, as we have seen, some poets turn their atten- 
tion to Elizabethan days, others are attracted by later 
ages. Austin Dobson, for example, finds his inspiration 
in the life of the eighteenth century. He makes the days 
of the Georges live again in sketches like A Gentleman 
of the Old School, in stirring ballads like Beati Brocade, 
or in songs su.ch as The Ladies of St. James's. Most 
modern poets are in the position of having their form 
fixed for them ; they have to choose from among the 
many metres which have been used by their predecessors ; 
many of them find peculiar pleasure in experimenting 
with different measures. Poets like Dobson and Andrew 
Lang, both in translation and in original verse, write 
triolets, sonnets, ballads, all kinds of verse types, often 
with signal success. Austin Dobson is a true descendant 
of those eighteenth century poets who wrote " society 
verses," and has caught their spirit. 

The popularity attained by certain poets, for instance 
Feancis Thompson, often rests on one poem onlv. and 
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it is impossible, at the moment, to judge how succeeding 
ages will receive the work of to-day. There is every 
reason to believe that this poet's The Hound of Heaven 
will live among England's noblest poems. 

Eecently the office of J:*oet Laureate became vacant, 
and the resulting discussion regarding a successor re- 
vealed several interesting facts. England found that she 
possessed more living poets than she imagined ; the 
general reader discovered, too, that he knew little or 
nothing of some of those writers who were already 
famous in certain circles. The suggestions made for 
filling the vacant post were varied, and often wild. 
Some advocated the abolition of the office, some pro- 
posed an Indian poet. There seems no reason for 
disregarding the advice of the former class, for nobody 
knows precisely how or why a Poet Laureate was ever 
appointed. 

The office is certainly ancient, and it is quite possible 
that it was originally created to provide the monarch 
with an official poet to counterbalance his court jester. 
Moreover, the poet holding the office may have proved 
useful when poems were employed in political contro- 
versy. Chaucer was the first to assume the title, 
and to receive a grant of wine by way of salary ; but 
to Ben Jonson the office was first actually given " by 
Letters Patent." The title has since been handed down in 
unbroken, though sometimes unworthy succession, through 
Deyben and numerous lesser persons, to Southey, Woeds- 
v^OETH, Tennyson, and Alfred Austin. 

When the time came for choosing a successor to the 
last-named, almost every living poet of any note at all 
was suggested by somebody. Perhaps the two names 
most seriously considered were Alice Meynell and 
John Masefield, though many others, including Henry 
Newbolt and William Butler Yeats were put for- 
ward. Mr. Yeats is an Irishman, and was Henley's 
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Iriencl. He has written much dehghtful lyrical poetry 
and some plays. 

People then began to discover that Mrs. Meynell had 
produced some beautiful poetry, besides many fascinating 
essays, while they already knew that Mr. Masefield was 
in the act of providing the poetry-reading public with 
iood for reflection and discussion. 

The quotation is from Alice Meynell's The Lady of 
the Lambs.-' 

" She walks, the lady of my delight — 
A- shepherdess of sheep. 

Her flocks are thoughts. She keeps them white ; 
She guards them from the steep. 
She feeds them on the fragrant height, 
And folds them in for sleep." 

John Masefield' s Cargoes, which appeared in an early 
volume of Ballads, though short, is full of picturesque 
and romantic suggestion. 

" Quinquirime of Nineveh from distant Ophir 

Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 

With a cargo of ivory 

And apes and peacocks, 

Sandalwood, cedar- wood, and sweet white wine. 
*' Stately Spanish galleon coming from the isthmus. 

Dipping through the tropics by the palm green shores 

With a cargo of diamonds, 

Emeralds, amethysts, 

Topazes and cinnamon and gold moidores. 
" Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke stack, 

Butting thro' the Channel in the mad March days. 

With a cargo of Tyne coal, 

Road rails, pig lead, 

Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays." 

* From Later Poems, published by John Lane, 
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The office of Laureate was finally conferred upon 
EoBEET Bridges, who had long been known as a 
successful poet, and had attracted public attention by 
his discussions concerning English pronunciation and 
spelling. This appointment gave general satisfaction. 
Mr. Bridges' verses are remarkable for lucidity and 
perfection of form, as well as for their music. The 
quotation is from The Cliff Top : 

•' The cliff top has a carpet 
Of lilac, gold and green : 
The blue sky bounds the ocean, 
The white clouds scud between. 

" A flock of gulls are wheeling 
And wailing round my seat ; 
Above my head the heaven. 
The sea beneath my feet." 

This is no time to speak of the many writers who 
have made themselves famous as dramatists, and in 
other branches of literature, we are too near them to 
enter into detailed discussions with any degree of fair- 
ness. We will leave the story of English Literature with 
a modern poet's question, asked by manj^ before him, but 
through all the ages left unanswered, save by the innate 
human love for song and story. 

" What shall I sing when all is sung 
And every tale is told. 
And in the world is nothing young 
That was not long since old ? 
" Why should I fret unwilling ears 
With old things sung anew 
While voices from the old dead year 
Still go on singing too ? " 

(ElCHARD LE GaLLIENNE.) 
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